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TiiE portion of this book collod * Prima] Law "" k the 
work of the late Mr. Jame^ Jasper Atkinson. Born in 
India, of Scottish parents (his mother being the paternal 
aunt of the present editor), Mr. Atkin^ion was educnte^t 
(1857-1861) at Loretto School, then nuuiaged by MeKsrs, 
Langhome- While still young lie settled on certain stations 
ID New Caledonia bequeathed to him by hi,H futher, and, 
escoept for visits to Auj^traHa and a visit to England, he lived 
and died in the French ("olony. His ingenious mind was 
mnijh exercised by the ningiilai' laws and fuf^torns of the natives 
of the New Caledoiiiriii Artliipehigo and tlit- adjawrnt islts. 
These peoples have b«^n Jittle studied by (vjmpetent European 
oljservers — Ihat is, in Nev¥ Caledonia. Mi'. Atkinson wrote 
an account of nativtr maIJneJ^ before he had any acquainUuice 
witli the works of modem &nthropologi»its, niich as Mr. Tylor, 
iVlr. McLennan, Lonl Avelairy, and others. To these he 
later turned his attention; he joined the Aiitlu^opologiutl 
Institute, and, in the eourse of atudy and abser^at[Oll, he diii- 
covered what he conceived to be tlie 'Primal Law 'imd origin 
of moral itf, ae regards the family- In hid East illne^, in 
18^. he was most kindly attended by Commander John 
Haggard, R.N., then Her Majesty's Coneul iii New Crtledonia. 
Mr. Atkin^on^a mind, in his latent moments, was occtipicd by 
his an thropo logical ^peculations, and, through Mr. Hnggard, 
be sent his MS. to his cousin and present editor 1 have 
given to it the Itiat cares which the author hi iii-stlf would have 
^v&i had he Uved. Hut I have also taken the opportunity 
to review, in the following pagea^ introductory to 'Primal 
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Ljiw/ t.hL' {>ii.-?H7iit !^t»tc of ihv 1ti^cllst'ion as to the tM^iiningci 

'V\\t' ilistMviioh iH tiow titvrly Turtv veara old, if ve date it 
fiimi till' H|i[H^nnniw iy{' Ml'. J. F. M^^Lennan's Primitive 
Mftrriii^' in l^^inl, Vot, in ^pile of the spettdjitions of 
Kiin«J and tho ^xj^loittlioDN of other (Ustingiiishcd students, 
th*- mnu^ |jn»lil**mK ixrt^ still in dispute. Wils mfirriafje 
iH'i^iiially niin-rxi.-itiiil r' Was |)iiniits<i.iity Ht fii^t tlie nilp, 
niid, if no, whftt wx'ir tin.' ;iri|tinN nintiveB, and nittthodsof the 
m(M*l juThnir [iiohibititinN on |>riniitive licenat^ r Did imui 
tin- in ' hoi^1f%^ J4i)d did ht bisect each '■ horde ^ iEitu 
exu^aitiouh hikI iuU-niianying moieties and, if he did, what 
wim hi^ iiif}tiv(<? An- Hie groups ajid kindreds coiiuuonljr 
[itjifd ■ Liilrmir ' rmlier ur later tLan the division into a pair 
of iiioiotirA or ' phratrii-n' ? Do the totem-tiiia represent 
thu m<idbi of lui «irlj fonn of exogamom custom, or an? they 
nrlditioiH to or consciouiiy arranged siibdiviMons of the 
ivkM fmigniiioufi moieties? Is n post ol *^oup m&niage' 
or S^ommunol marriage' proved by the terms for human 
ri'lrttiinwhipii employed by many backward ra<xs, and by 
MirvividH in manner and custom 'f 

Thene are among the questions examined m the intrO' 
(iuctory chapters that may be read either before ot alter 
Mr> Atkifj.soii''a Primal Lait\ To him I am indebted for the 
roneeption of sexual jealouny as a powerful element in the 
evolution of exogamy. 

Since my attention was lirst directed to these topies, I 
havefdtthat a dear and eonsi*;tent working hypothesis of the 
origin of totemi.sm was indis[>ensah]e, and sucrb an bypothefttH^ 
with a critidsm of other 4!xtant theories, is here oflered. 
'i'hrongh<mt I have attempted tu elucidate and bring into 
uniformity the perplexing and eonfiwed sp^ial terms 
employed in IhediscuHsion. Here it should be explained that 
by ^niairiage* in this work I mean permanent eohabibition 
of man and woman, sanctioned by tribal cm>tumf and uHually 
preceded by some rite or initiation which tWs not prelude 
to casual amour*. By family or fire drele I mean the 
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partnen to this pciinftncnt coliutntfltiou, their oftkprin^, itnd 
siich kinsfolk by bJocx) oratficiitya-s may bo members of thdr 
camp. In the fin;t sentence of the book I speak at' tbe 
tamily a^ ' most ancient and mo^t aoered,' and I do so 
deJiberately- The pritoitive a8sociation deeeribed I take, 
with Mr. Darwin and Mr, Atkinson, to be 'most andenV 
and to he thft germ of the historic family, which is "• moat 
sacred/ But to * RHcrecl ' when 1 apply the word to the 
primitive tire-cii<cle I give no reli^ou^ sense, such as the 
Greek hearth enjoyed under Hestia, youngest and oldest 
daughter of Zefi^. I mean that the rules given to the 
primitive frre'<:irele by the sire were probahlv the earliest aiid 
the inoftl stringent, though not yet sanetioned by a tabu or 
a goddewi. 

Such a sina]] circle, and not a promiscuous hoitie or 
commnne, I conc^ivR, with Mr. Darwin and Mr. Atkinson, 
to have been the earliest fomi fif human stu'iety. 

The book dealn only with the institutions of races cer- 
tainly totemistic. and mainly with the Australian and North 
American tribes, vthidi pi-e7«nt toteniii^in in tlie lnu^t aix:huic 
of its surviving fonus. But little ia said> and that 
tentatively, on the question as to whether or not the ancestors 
of the great civihsed peoples, ancient and modem, have 
pasK^ through the stage of lotemic exogamy, as our evidence 
IS weak and disputable. Too late for citation in the body of 
the book I read Mr. A. H. Keanes theory of the origin of 
totemism.^ 

Mr- Keane^ theory ia much akin to my own as it 
fltood in CvM(mi and Mt/lh (1884) and to that of Garcilas^o 
de la Vega, the oUfeiit of all. Garcilasso (I64?0-16I6)» au 
Inca on the motheF^ side, der<cnbin^ the animal and plant 
worship of the low races in the Inca Empire, aays* ' they onty 
thought of making one difter from another and each 
from all/' But it may be that he had not toteiuism in his 
mind ; the passage i» not too explicit- 

■ jVdx, Poft and Prrttnt, OamliridgQ, LS99, pp. 39fi, 31^7. 
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Mr, Eeanc imys : * And tliur* the fanjily, thir iiiilml uiiil, 
hegments into a number oi' danfl, each difitinguished by its 
totem, ite Dome, ibi heraldic badge — which bodge, becoming 
more and more venerated from age to age, acijuires inherited 
privileges, becomes the object of endles,s siiper^tious practices, 
and is ultimately almost deified. . . , lis ori^ tieit behind 
oil strictly religious notions, and it was at frrst a mere device 
for distinguiflhing one individual from another, one family or 
clan group from fuiothcr,' ThiLS among tho Fiaroa^ of the 
Orinoco belosv San Fernando de Atabnpo tho belief holds 
that the tapir, originally the totem of the elan, has become 
their ancestor, and that after death the epirit of every Piaroa 
passes into a tapir; hecce they never hunt or eat this 
animal^ and they also think all the surrounding tribes are in 
the ?iHme way ouch provided with their «j>eeial animal fore- 
father- It is ea«y to see how such ideas tend to cluster 
round the clan ' or family totem, fit first a distinguishing 
badge, later a protecting or tutelar deity af Protean form. 
It ahould be remembered that the personal or family name 
preceiles the totem, which grows out of it, h> ^een by tLe 
conditions still prevaibjig amongst the veij los\eot peoples 
(Fiiegions, Papuans of Torres Strait ^).'' 

I am indebted in various ways to assiatanee, chieHy in 
tbe interchange of ideas, from Mr. A, C, lladdon, Mr. G, L. 
Gomme, Miaa Bumc, and Mr. A, E, Crawley, author of 
lite Mi/stic flojf. Mr. Crawley kindly read the book, or 
most of it, before publieation, and collaborated most 
efficientlv in tiie way of t*uggesting objectioofl- It is not 
iinpliod thai any of these Htudents accept the ideas of the two 
authors. 1 regret that it has been found iiiiposKible to 
wait for the publication of a new book by Mr. A, W. Ho^^itt, 
from which we may expect much new information. 

The c|Liestion of the relations of religion anJ totemi^m 
is si^arcely louche<l on in tbi!* work. A [■ertain zkinount of 
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regard is given tii their totem ttninia]^ and pt&nts by some of 
the Australian tribes, to tlie extent of not killiug, phicking, 
or enting them, except under &tre^ of need> but even thl^ 
is Qot uuiver^h There also exifibs in some caaeft, a sense of 
kinship with them, Tl^eyare not worshipped. That magic 
in worked for their preservation and propa^tion, on bjr the 
Aruntfl, proves nothing in the natui-e of a rehgious attitude 
towards them. In my opinion this religious regard for the 
totein does not appear till ancestor worship, which doe« not 
occur in Australia, has made considerable advance and a 
myth arises that an anoestral spirit or fainily god is 
incam&tc in the animal which ori^nally was only a totem. 
If so, totcmisni is not an element In the origins of religion, 
but a held later invaded by religion. 

On the other liand. Dr. Achelis, of Bremen, writes 
that to savage nmn ' animals are his equals. To the ancient 
wot^hip of animals \s added, under the influence of sym- 
pathetic emotion^ the worship of ancestors and totemism, 
which sees in a beast worship|>ed as a god the ancestor of the 
whole tribe/ ^ Clearly thiw sentence is replete with errors and 
confusions. The whole tribe, in Australia, does not regard 
any animAl as its ancestor No beast is wor>bipped a» & god. 
No nncentorx are worshippe*!. If the animal* are ' his ei|iia|s/ 
why did man worship tlu-m, and that ap}iaretUly before the 
woifihip of ancestoi74 and totemism arose? In an essay like 
that of Dr. Achelis on Ethnofogif and Religion the facts 
ought to be correctly a^certaitied. 

I have been obliged to place in Appendix A certain facb 
about group named derived from aninaais which came late to 
hand* among them Mr. i{obertson\<« interesting letter on 
many such namca in the Orkneys, and some remarks on 
villfl^ nanies derived from animals among the Eincient 
Hebrews. 



Tilt TnlmtUiitTutl i^mrttrrlf.Dsc.-yiuvh, l902-t903» p. 321. 
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rights in rvlaLion to Lho groap^-nitf dliitinctlon of age in gene- 
nlluEu bnabi down in pmctlce— Uelhcxb of tdlkfn^ tbe Itttor of 
titi? \a.w — LomTDnnal marnage — Ontside suitors and cou^nagfi^— 
The faot of cnasinago unpt^roeirud oad onDoincd — Coatina are 
B^il] called brotheiB and sEstcra; thos* when a man styles hifl 
Blslei's :wu his con, the fai^l' doca not prove^ att In Ur, HotgaD^A 
theory, that his riixter ia hiti vife — TErmn of sjldrGss between 
brother* nml Bisiera— And l«twpen members nf the Game and of 
different phratrica—Thcflo corroborato the nuthor'e tluoiy — Dia- 
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tSacTtltm ■■ to Mxnal rights yields the cUasfflcatory system — 
Progns8 outran n>oa|pit[cn] imd verbal flxpreaflioa — Birors of Ur. 
Horgaa and Hr.HoLcDQUi — ConclojiioQ^Note-^'Oronp nmmage ' S80 
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TEE EABLY HISTORY OF THE FAMILY 

THE FAMILY- THEORY OF MR. ATKINSON 

The Family is the mofit ancient nnd the moat satTed of 
human iiwtitutions ; the least likely to be overthrtiwn by 
revolutionar)' attacka. In epochs of change the Family 
naturally invites tho attentions of impetuous reformers, like 
Shelley (who sclvocated a scheme more than any other apt 
to shock the conscience of a savage), and like the friends 
of * Free Love^* who would introduce a license beyond the 
Urabuiina model. Thf horror aroased by certain relatione, 
frach Rs that of brother'and-sister iiianiage, is [>erhaps ttie 
oldest of moral **?nlimenbs yet it has lost its hold of some 
barl^aric races, and lias been ovei'conje by dynastic pride, as 
iit lilt: Uova] HoiL'fC of the Incfis of PeiTi, ami in tlint of 
Egypt. While the Family, everywhere almost, haa been 
»ecurf^ by a religtou-s and all but instinctive dread of certain 
ftbenution*. tlie laws or customs which may nol be broken 
have varied in different Unds, and in dittereot stagea of civili- 
sation. What is incti'st in one i*gc or country is innocent in 
OAothcri still certain unions, varying in various regioua, have 
jdways been regarded with loathing. No such emotion is 
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known to he Mt ohkw^ the y,^ 

coriootj W k»g fawn bu^ „^ uJ""^* ™^ ««,Uffe 

Oit J«t miiisfd of hixmai r^^^ <P» taoo, »hv ahooJd 

l|,Bt,»iDOi« naked HKlfc&^ ^^^^^[™**™8«»t la*r* 

^ TOHii to wi thrir mate. fi^Trfirr*'*^ °*^ 

g,<,iipsofradorifa»gb«J Liwiral? The .te^]^!!^ **^^ 
this q<i**U«i havie ^-aried -ith tbe fcrfs ^f ««*. I ^'^ ^ 

.ttanpto to «!.* the p.cht« «.art h. pc^2^^i 
knowledge may up«t cixfi the mwt tiectul Iheon-, aad, inde^^ 
new knowledge of Ihc mles erf certain A«traU«i triheshlr 
Jrrfldy produced fresh h>Tothft«s as regwk ccrUin aspects 
of the problem. "^ 

The whole subject is thornvi and I iiiii*t <a«ve pawl 
for venturing to differ, provisionally, on ^rend imporU^^ 
points, from authorities who«- li-aming, research, aud^T^ 
perieDce fur exceed my own. The facts whi^h they liave 
collected from personal knovItdg:e of saMiges, aofi fromfl 
reaAhtQ, often grovp theriselvta othirwU^ in my cy^ than 
in theirs— the pcrspecti\t is difleit^nl. My observations, 
therefore, are submitted to criticism with all diffidence 
Only the mftin lines of n complex dincussion arc here tra- 
vernwi, and the works cited are, m h rule, either by English- 
■peaking authors, or, at least, are sumetinie!; accessible in 
KnKli>'l> trannlations. It will Iw seen that fltudenta have 
difft-rod f^rently, not only fronn eat^h other, but, at difieitnt 
timiH, froTii themselves, under the influence of new f^fg 
broiiflht in from the moat remote niid isolated of aavag« 
race*, Ony author i« most interested in tliis, another in 
that, fft*'tor ol' thi> problem. The difficulty of the sLbject 
ennrmt b<T cxa^^gerat^l ; for the origins of our human nociety 
oanmit \m- Jt'r^tark-Mj traced behind the institutions of the 
nuH'M now luwwt 111 the scjJe of culture. We are diivcn to 
rink hyimthww. A^in, it i^ by no means eerUin that aome 
of thiw UwxvX [Kvplcs t>( In-d/iy (nay the Arunta of Central 
AuNtraliu) reprciiout a moment in the main current of the 
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sbi^m of teiideiJt'y, a point llii'oiigh wliirh nil progress has 
pa:4s«I. Tlio \iitMs ajwl iustitutioiis of sudi tribes moj be 
mere locuJ 'stpori*,' i)ther diverge iicii* \xmy hAVK ariseii in 
oilier f|U!irtfi's, ftiwl it would be an error (repudiated by Mr. 
?klcl.ieiinajk« the founder of the atudy id England) lo soppotie 
th&t, everywhere, esactlj the same Bcrics ol* changes evolved 
itjieJf in due seiiiiciice. 'In one place or another everj'lhing 
may have been going on,^ I hftvi; heard Mr. McLennan 
observe. 

Once more, tJie subject is obsciire becanse the I'aceri 
apparently 'nearest the beginning/ tlie naked AustraJjans, 
houaeleas hunters, just emerging from the pafKolithic eon- 
dition H*< regaidn implements, are, as to society and eysteiii 
of thought^ very l"U' from being 'primitive;' very remote 
Irom ^tbe beginning.'' Their social nile« ore various and 
extremely complex, espeetally as regardu marriage : some of 
their social custoraH are perhaps inexplicable- -a field for 
modern guesswork — ^Ihcir speculative philosophy i«, in one 
instasee, ingenious, elaborate, and highly peeuli*ir. The 
* beginning' lie« far behind them, y^^t their society and 
institutioii^ may have their germs ton the Darwinian theory) 
in a state of all bnt eomplete brutality. 

To trace human institutions back to that hypothetical 
fttage of first emergence from the brute is the purpose of the 
following treatise, ' Primal Law,' by Mr. Atkinson, It were 
supcrlluuus fur nie to dwell on the undai-ity of his enteiprise. 
Of thoroughly himian man we know a good deal : of the 
brutes we know something. Of a hypuLlietical creature, not 
wholly brute, but not yet 'articulate-speaking iiiftn/ we 
know nothing, and as to the ways of hia sup|iofti"d next of 
kin, 'the great extant anthropoid apes,^ our knowledge i« 
ra^e, resting on the accounts of native obser\era. Such a 
creature, however, half ape, hall" hunjori, h in part the theme 
of Mr. Atkinwn's spcoulations, on wliich 1 venture to express 
no opinion ; as not being pa^uaded that man ever had such 
a direct ancestor. 
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rkmiTlVENESS IX HAN 

As tn mtn n«llj' prwithne, ud Uuffnciml uivigiBNnts.' 
f only tvnittrt U> coojcctiire th^t, in the rAtape of the cue, 
tiiay proUilj bT«l a ooaudic life, ' tv^eeHag % temporary 
pbw of Abode, vhether a oave, rock, d^tcr, or hot, 
tafcuiHii MtAj hj th» amount of ediU^ roateHftls to be 
tmmi m the netghboorhood/ ' The as^A of the wnndenng 
of Wfh gm«ip of henrth-rnatcTt iFould be [imited« [Hnbably, hy 
IW c3liit<na: of other groups which would re^nl poaching. 
A IvRB tAHjt mA^ oftea he mxtt to turn angrily oikI drive 
«vajr a little truut that han vuitured too near the bend of 
tlK brook whidi tlie Large trout finds a good atatiou for flies ; 
Miu\ human ^oupw would aUo, oa in ctifi^a to be cited they do, 
taariaUy mont iiitruniofm- I conceive that the zaalGi vould 
Im- ptilyunmoti* (Vikv the goHEla) and jealous killing or 
ni|^'Iliri|{ Uio yuung niiilc», oa in the theories of Mr. Dannn 
wu\ Mth Atkinson- Thu4 groupd would, on the whole, be 
hrmtih^t' * wan*ltnni( from one locality to another, now gather- 
injl fruit* ami M^ni", oow hunting wild animals, or« a.^ a last 
r mm m », fmd'tn^ on ■hdl-liah and other produce of the shore.' * 
Thft impUnwita now uocd hy ba^^kw/^rd savagca f>r tisli- 
f^U'hlnic, nets apHU*, and barbtnl l^ook^, cannot be precisely 
ffrtmttjvp, I'nmitivcnmri, we iniwl remember, does not de- 
fHTirl rrn nritlf|itily ofdiilJ'. 

'i'hi< AiiHtndinriH, thouffli now th(>ir groups hava coulesced 

iijio \tH'n\ IHIm** in defined /irens, and though their customarv 

liiwU I'sln'riuOycuMijih'x, tift: l(*a^t remote fi'otn the primitive, 

Icwit rc"iriuti% fml vfiy far rdmuvwl. They are, though our 

j'jifih-riifHn'iU'ir«, infhtiU'ly U'Unith thi.^ siriturs in culture of 

|hdji'oUlhii" iMMii of I hi- iiLrLuiiuoLh anil reindi*r perioi]. It is 

lUii iniiiniUihli' Ifud hi- \vu\ Homesticiili-il the oi, goat, pig, 

Itiirm't uiul (log- ''lluy niruiuiJu-tuRil fine iicnxUes nf bane, 

^ |3r MuiintH ArrAaitUtgitHit Jpwmat vdI, Hi, rm, 234. pp. loa-H:i. 
(TI™^|HH,p I,) hw lino liiPoi; l/f/ri9rfi/<fi^nr £!ari^ (iroupi. 

■ J'ti tliU |j>iliit, liu"lltltyH I rt'TAitu Inter 

■ Pr, Mudio, Arifh*"i"^if**l Jonrrmt, vol. Ms. no. 2J4. 
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with which they sowed their skin gai-ni<*nts. They adorned 
tlieir persons with a variety of bea4l& . . h"* Their art was of 
□otorious HJid a.a\Ri\ng GJhCeliente- Dr. Miuiro ^y$^ that 
they were ' ignorant of the reflriiig of doiiie?rtic unimnlsj* ' 
but also that 'there seemn to be no inheifnt improhabiUty 
in the iden that some of them ^ (o\, gOAt, horse, pig^ and dog) 
' had b*H*n domeatitfited by the iiidigeiioirH inhahitjint'^ prior 
to the roming of the neollthif bi-at'liycephals into France.'' 
A palieolithic' sketch of a hoi>e ' with ti Kiipposed cover/ and 
another of A horse with a bridle^^ may be iiiisinterproted : 
Dr, Munro thinks that the honte-elath ^ may be no niora 
than Ihe lujnter's hkiii coat thrown over tlit bttik of tlie 
oDintal when le<1 houit.' by muiJth of a haltf^r made of thoiigH 
or withes to be there slaughtered/ If paleolithic nmn hod 
advanced fts far as Ur. Munro suppo^e?^, it wa,* a sliort step 
to the domes titatiou of the horf*e. It is hordiy cont-'lnsivt to 
say tlial^ tf he had tamed the hoi3e,^we would undoubtedly 
eit? (jow have had an equestrian representation of the fact/ 
though it is also said that * ^vc have only aa yet a prelimi- 
nary instalment of these most interesting art productions," '' 
T)ic rt-prcscnhition may later be discoveretl. That palaeoli- 
thic nan, so far advaiiced as he waa^ was * ignorant of the 
priuciplcfl of religion/* seems a liosty conclusion. if he 
had the beliefs of our AustraliaiiK m ^uch potent beings aa 
Baiamo, Nooreli, Daramiilnn, Mungim-ngaur, Pimiaheal, and 
l*undjel, that belief uould leave no material trocea, except, 
perhape;, the Bull-roarer, whose noise represents the voice of 
oueor other of these beings. Now a sniall but unmistakeable 
pair of palieolithie bull-roareiv in l>i>ne, or of amulets which 
are bull-roarera in miniature, one of them decorated with the 
wicred Australian pattern of herring-bone and concentric 
circles, liuvc been found in a qimteriiary station in France^' 
Palipolithic man in France, coLintles* ages ago, wbr thiif*, 



" /*W. p. 3S. ' llnA. p. IS. ■ 7tprf. p. iO. * Jbid. p. 22. 

■ L*Arahr*^>Ifi^ii-, Mars-Avril, 11X12, For & brief bibtiograpEiy of Ihc 
bflU-iCKirvT 3« Ur, FraKr, TAf finldcn SvHgh. Hi. pp, 423-4, DOte 1, 
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at tke gnmt 

frit 
tfw tiilM bftvin^ [Mawl oat of ^ 
rema^iddBgnfioed. * At tl>e caadniiM 
ilfdMmiMmwitir/— ''"I— r^^^ — 1 ■ kind of frfa- 
»«i held, vIkh MAthetui vhoae coantiT «taae «^ fJoitilul, 
Mi^ bvter t^ir tkn^i «itL oU» people for iwds fiv 

mUeIbc •?<*«» ri<* l*"^^ <*' ^w*^ &c . - or Ibr Miy 
otiitr •rtiaci bm^it br the various tribes for the purp<Me 
ftf«u*»B(pt-'^ We <»Ji 6C»tidy C«wm* that this MDouijl of 
trihil or idtCT-tribal mu*y ww pnsible to man really 
pnirjJU*e. Ba<^kward and ronseTiratiTe a*t the Australiaas 
an, w« muit not e«pe«^ l« fii"* among theni, with their 
hiifhly omiptex emtotnart' laws, anything like the firet 
U'ginningT* of docia! n^iUtions. To look for these, e^en 
mnumfi the naked and houvl^^ huut«n of AustraliiL^ i:^ to 
i/rt(juii«4> failure in thit reaeaJt-h as to origins. 

■ JfMrMM^ mmd PnttnJif^ ^^^ J*iPirf|r X..S.W.. roL ettUL p. 306. 
»MftlKHnlti, Kllkivttgiml acedia, pp. 130-138, H9T, 
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RECENT HISTORY OF THE SPECULATION AS TO 
THE EAltLY IIUMAK FAMILY 

Prom tlie s^' of Arisfotle tinwHrtl**, inc|uireis naturally 
began with & belief in the Putriaivhal Family a* the originfll 
social unit. T*> thif* opinion, in a peculiar fomi, Mr. Atkin- 
son returns, ab Hill be seen. The idea was natural. Aristntie, 
like Hesiod, Htarts from ' tlie Miin, the Wonian, and the 
l&buuriii^ ox,^ Ihuugli iiie:j und womeji were wedded long 
before oxen and other anJmalf* were doiikeaticated. The 
fiiblic&l account in Genesis (ipeii^ with the same theory of the 
primal pair, whose t-hildren, brother and sister, must have 
married each other, an in the late Mr. Morgan's hypothcab of 
the ^ Conr*angnine Family ; "" but, contrai-yto almost univer^ 
wvftge cii^4tum« and to Mr. Atkinson's * Primal l^aw.' 

In 18(^1, Sir Henry Maine's celebrated book, 'Ancient 
Law," appeared. Herein he wrote that it was difficolt to say 
' what society of men had not been originally hc^cd on the 
Patriarchal Family,' ^ His studies had loin chiefly in the 
law of civdiaed peoples, Homanj^, Hebrews, Greeks, Iriah, 
and Hindoos ; not in the customary law of the loweat races. 
He, like Mr. Freeman, concluded th&t the patriarchal family, 
by a^^gre^tion of descendants (and aided by adoption ot 
outsiders, end by the oiinwrsktp of tlio family by its Head), 
formed the genu, while the liggregation of geiites formed the 
tribe, and the aggre^tion of tribes made the State- But, 
Bn the genies had tradition* contrary to thi^t theory, traditions 
of separate origins, he supposed that ^ the incoming populace 
should feign themselves to be deduced from the same 
stock as the people on whom they were engntfled,' Thus we 
know tluit McUlrigs (Kfimedys) of Galloway Joined the 
remote MacdonnellH of Moidact and Glengarry, and wore the 
Macdonnell tartan " (1745-1760), and so might come to pBHH 

' AueirtU Lav. p. 133. 

' Major Ectmed;^? portraiii of 1750-1780 toprueoQU him in MocioDDoU 
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Alt MacdonneOs, though ihty still regard Ibe Marquis of 
Ailso, A Kennedy, as their chkf, at least in Eilca-n ^hona 
(Loch MoidAft]. In the asme way the Camerons of Glen 
Ne^ifl, though called ' Camerons," were really MacSorlica, a 
branch of the Macdonne]l>», and from the ciixtceDth cetitury 
U> 1754 were always cm ill tenns with the chief of the dan 
(.'ameroD, Lochiel. These arc Tery tnodom instazicc^, but 
illufitmte Sir Heiirj'*B theory of incomers. 

The memberK of the Roman tribes had traditions that they 
were n^l, really, of the same original blood with each otiter- 
Ooly by a fiction were they of the same blood- They diJ not 
all descend by natural increase from one patriarchal ancestor. 
Ilitre really did exist 'a variety of alien groupa in a local 
tribe,"" however thev might all adopt the same name, and- 
BHitrt descent, in West Scotland from SoineHed, let tis say, 
rnj* fact, of helerogcaeou-sness within the *tribe* among 
others, wa*i so ohvioua and so imperfectly eicplainedj by 
^enJH of the pBtriHirliHl tlieory, that it occupied * writers 
belon^ng to the Bchool of so-called prehistoric inquiry,' 
fia Sir Henry styleil iL^ They were not satisfied with 
the tli«)ry that Society arode in the Patriarchal Famdy, 
Im^ei] on direct descent from, and ownership by, a sin^^le 
male ancestor. To he sure a Cameron will 'croHS the hill,^ 
and call himat^lf Stewart, and a Chinese immigrant into 
AuFtralia haa rlUcreetly entitled hinif*elf Alesander Mac- 
gilh^Tay. But huch accretions, and such legal fictions, do not 
explain the heterogcneousness of the local tribe, wliich, by 
the thft^ry of some historians, is of common descent. ' Prc- 
historic inquirers^ could not but notice thati among ruder 
* noTi-Aryan * mccs of various degrees of culture* ■ the family 
is radically dilferent from the PutridJ-clial Family^ and 
Hugi^GHb a different origin. 

Hnnyhly speaking, the groups of real or fancied kindred 
imiong ^firioua low racen exhibit the pwuJiority tli^it the 
kin-name is often inlierited from tlie mother, not from the 
fatlier ; that the nmternal blood is Ktronger in detemiining 

' Hi^Ht/ iTiftory n/ Institurtotu^pp. 310, 311. 
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such cii-se* of JnheribiiH'e jls hHsp ; nnd tbflt in*trria(i(e is 
forbiddc!!! within Ihe recognised liniiLs of the tnntti'iud kin- 
ship. It wa* natuTflJ for iiiEjuirei^ to derive this condition 
of nlfairst this reckoiiitig in tite fenijile line, from n sl^te of 
so4:]el^' in which fatherhood {owing to prornisnnty, or to 
pol^ftniliy — seventi hinbuiLdN to one wife) was notably un- 
certain. Bachofcn, who first eiamrned the problem, at- 
tributed the system to k sujiposed period of the Supremacy 
of Women ; Mcl^entuin tci dubioos fatherhood, and |xissibli? 
early promiscuity- The recovery of aupreiuacy by men, or 
the gradual advance in civilisation, especially in atcumulalion 
of property, would finally cause descent to be reckonei:! 
through the male line, as among our^lvea. 

Ae to the question of early promiscuitj- — aesiial relationA 
absolutely unregulated — Dr, Weatennarck, Mr. Crawley, and 
others have argued, and Mr, Atkinson argues, that it never 
existed, at leaat to any wide extctit, and witli any potent 
inducnce. Wc hear rtiraoura of savogcs utterly promiseuons, 
»ay the MIncopies of the Andaman lelandK, just as we hear 
of savages utterly without religion. But later and better 
evidence proves that the Andamanese have both nives and a 
God.' 

Again, the lowest savages known are so far not * promis- 
cuous,"* that they recognij^e certain vets of women as persons 
with wh<»m (fts a general rule, subject to occasional exceptions] 
certain set'* of men must have no marital relations. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Darwin, as of Mr, Atkinson, that sexual 
jealousy, from the first, must pmhnblv have been a bar to 
abiiolute promiacuitv, even among the hypothetical anthi-opoid 
ancestors of huinun raci*. To tell the truth, our evidence on 
these points, as to existing lavages, is, as usual, cnntnidic- 
tory.* 

■ WvKtsrcDarok. Uiifwy */ II«nian 3Jatvitigf. pp, 53-57- 
* i/tr. Jobo Uathen doclnrca tb»t * jr^'alonsy ib a powerftil pB.adaa #itii 
must AboHf^a] bnpbaode* in AuttralJa. MeBerK. Spencer am\ OilEeD. ou 
the oilier band, r^presenl Lbe aburi^AAl hu«lrani3 m* iiuc- of tlic mwi 
conplKccnt of bin *<jicaief, jealoany br<liig rc^ittili-rt as ' churlish.' niesHra. 
8penc«r and UlUen Are decided I; the better amhoritles. Holbow. Jpur. 
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WHAT 18 EXfXSAMV ? DIFFICULTIES OF 
TtRMINOLOGY 

In thcnc iiiqiiirieB a gre&b source of oonfusioQ arisen (ma 

all ittiiilcrits must be aware) from the absence of cs&ct teniii- 

noloffVi of technicaJ teirm^ irith a detinitc and rccoaT^iBcd 

intuningH ThUB when my friend, the laU Mr. John Fergus 

McLennan, in trod uc-ed the word 'Exogamy,' in * Primitive 

Marriu^t^* (1865), he probablv knew perfectly weK what he 

meant- Btit he did not then, from lack of practice in an 

inquiry practically novel, and originated by himself, express 

his nieanin;; with exiUTtnt'Ai, He at fii^t spoke of exogamy 

H* the rule * which prohibited marriage within the tribe." ^ 

But the word 'tribe' voa later taken by Mr, McLennan to 

nie&n, and im now iMefl an meaning, what ranrot be a primitive 

I'oinmunityf ii ItH'&l aggregiite of groups amicably occupying 

n tfanHiiltmble arta of country : aay the Umbunna tribe of 

Central Au»truliu. Mr. McLennan did not winh to say that 

•xoguiny forbids an Urabunna l^ribe?niHn to mfliry ari 

Unbunnft trit^CAivtjmun ; he meant tliat exoganiy pi'ohibited 

niarringv w^ithin the recogruM^ kiudii;d — that is, in this case, 

betwt'tn mtndwrp of totem kindreds of the same name, say 

Kinn or Kangaroo, Tbia fact he later made perfectly clear. 

Hut nteanwhile such ternifl as * horde,' ' tribe,* *flub-tribe,' 

' family,' ' gens^" ' Bcctioii/ ' phratrio,' ' clan/ many of them 

dtTivcil fnim civiliseil dajiftioU or Celtic usage, have been 

toiiHe<l lip and down, in company with 'claas,' 'division,' 

' se*jtlon/ and no on, in a ^Tav mcmt conftinng-^ Odd new 

terms come from Americ^v, such as ' ^ocialry,"" ' tntelario;,' 

' ocular c<>riH^ingiiinity,* ' ethuogamy,' ' conjugal conation,' 

lifg. Sar, .VAIK, jcilli, 104. WDBtornmrak, p. 57. AVatiw Tritwi ^ 
Cmtrai AutfTniia. p. 00, 

' Thtt Liito AlnjvT I'owL^IL. oF ilio Atabriua:ri Burun of Ettinolo^* osod 
fnuot d Idi'in kin ^vlth cisBuatil in tlio mklo Hue, elan of auoh a kin wich 
donac'ELl tn i\\v firiiLiilr Uus, unl hit Mhwil folluwi him. Mr. Hewitt, dd Elio 
other biuicl, u^rj ' hoitlc ' for n iwjif iMTDmaalty with female, * dIbj] ' Cor & 
Uni/ ooniTDUnlLj witb maliMlwooat, 
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and MJ forth-* Mi 



It i^ to find words like clan. 



MJ Tonn." .v^iJsL perjilexing it i^ to una woras liKe 
family, trtbef g-riut^ pliralr}', wordA peculiar to civilis(!<l 
peoples, Greek, Roniaii, or C'eltJt, applied to the sotJety of 
i^x&gss. *'nie tenii " clau " implies decent in the feiimle 
line^'' says the late Mr. Dorscj, following Major Powtll; hut 
whj take the Celtic tenn * clan,'' which has no such significa- 
tion, and confer it on what la really a totem kiudred with 
descent in the female line?^ Next, * several of the Siouan 
tribcd are divided into two, and ooo into three sub-trihea. 
Other tribea are composed of phrahries, and each sub-tribe or 
phratry comprises a tmmbcr ofgrrtfcj/ L there a distinction 
betweon the 'duh-trihes'' of f^oint Iribea, and the 'phratrie.s' 
of otheni, or not ? Apparently there is not, but the method 
of nomenclature ia most confu.sin^- 

I ^hall understand the terms which I employ, as follows : 
The tribe, ^^aking of the Australians, for instance, J3 a 
large a^T^^ate of friendly ot not hostile human groups, 
occupying a territory of perhaps a hundred Eqiiare miles, and 
holding councils and meeting for .social and religious 
purposes. It is no fai< * endogamous ^ that its members mar^ 
marry within it — that is to say, it is no more endogamous 
than the parish of Marylebone. An Urabunna man, a man 
of tJie Urahunna tribe, may marry an Urabunna woman — if 
no speciEd native law interferes. He mav also at pleasure 
maTTv, ont of Im tribe, say a woman of the neighbouring 
Arunta tribe, ngniii, if no »»peei*d law bats the amuigement. 
So far the trihc, the large local aggregate of group '^, stands 
indifferent. But, within the tribe, there are laws liarring 
marital intercourse- Fimt, each tribe is usually t^mposedof 
t wo * primary esogamoos divisions,* or * pliralries,' ^o called ; 
in thecaaeofM>me tribes the phrutrit^ are named : forexample, 
Matihurk and Klrarawn. Eveiy man and woman, in such 
tribes* is either a Matthurie or a Kirarawa,iuid can only marry 



* 'The a*iti 1tl»IL(uis," ^J \y J. McG^B- Bfjfort itT J/ur/vm tf Ameritytn 
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into the opposite divisioHi and tlic children follow thenrtiiie of 
the mother. These two diviaions arc called ' primary clashca ' 
by sonic students ; ^ pbratriiu * (&om the Greek tftparpia) by 
others; ^sub-tribes' by otben ; or, again, 'moieties,* or 
'groups/ I ahall^ in each instance, use the terni (*dasa,"' 
' phrotria,"" ' raoicty/ ' primary exogamous division,' * group,'' 
and the lite) employed by tlie author whose opinion I am 
discusaing, though 1 prefer 'pliratry,' as * ela^' hu* another 
signifieiLnce ; $o ha^ ' group/ Jtec. 

AgftiUj the tribe containH a number of totem kindreds 
(often called ' clans' or ^irn/ctf, rather at mndotii), that i*, 
of sets of kin deriving their names frcm totetjtn^ plants, 
nnima]s, or other objects in nature. To the possible origin 
of TotemJKm we retxim in a ?ieparatG sei'tior. No Urabunna 
man may marry a woman of iiis own ^ ptimtry,' nor of his own 
totem^ and the children inherit the phratry and totem names 
from the mother. Finally, ther? are sets of relationships. 
rougldy indienting, it would seem, seninrity by generations, 
Hntl degTee»4 of actual or SEippoaod kindred. Within many 
of the?*', which I sliall wtyle * classes ' (they have other terms 
applied to them), mruriu^ is forbidden. Thu>i thei^ aic 
bars of three sevei'al sorb on the iiiteruiarrying of wi Ura- 
bunna man with an Urabunn^ wouLan. In a way, there are 
three grades of exogainous prohibitioun, 

Mr. McLennan, who introduced the word 'esogamy,' 
detine<l it thua : ' aji exogamoua marriage in a marriage 
between pertons of (tifiertnt dan» of kinship, not entered into 
fortuitously, but because of law declaring it to h^ incest 
for a man to marry a woman of hi» own cJan/ ^ The 
same communitv cannot be 'both exogamous and endoga- 
mouj^/ as some suppotie. Thus Lord Avebur^' wTites, 'ijouie 
races which are endogamrius as regards the tribe, are yet 
exogamonK as regard?^ the gens." But really 'exogamy is the 
law prchibitirjg marriage lietwt-en persons of the same blood 
or stock us incest — often under piin ofdeath — and endogamy 
ih the law prohibiting marriage except between pei^on>^ of 

■ ^miieii *« Anoit-fit JJiJ/tury, ^ctxincl ^frici^i p. 2(ifi, 
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the same blood or stook/ ' In Mr. McLennan's sense 1 simll 
t&ke the wore! * oTCO^mv,' *hile d^iii|^ with peopli."s appar- 
entlv nearest tht beginning. 

Later^ when descetit in the male line is esCahUshed, the 
pi'ohibiticii> on inarri^e within the tntem namp comes to 
apply, sometimes, to raarriage within the local district iield by 
tiie men of the name. The old prohibition, we see, is to marry 
within the recogiiiswi limit of the hinoil kinslii^, or htock, 
designated by the totem name- Hut, ns tribes advam-e to 
kinship t.!in>vigh ninlesT and as, thereby, group* of one totem 
name tome to po^3e?*^ ojje region of country, it often happens 
that exogamy prohibits marriage between peracns dwelling 
in that region. Whei'Ctts Grouse was forbidden to many 
Grouse ; later, the Grouse living together, ju*y In Corradale, 
the exogamovis prohibition takcd the shape ^perrwrui dwell- 
ing in CorradaJe must marry out of Corradale.' 'ITie nmne 
marking the cxogfimouji' limit in now, in sueh taaca^ locals but 
the prohibition is defivcd from the older tabu on marriage 
between * persona of the aame blood or stock '—all tho&c in 
Corradale being conceived to share the same blood or stock. 
This origin of 'local exogamy' muat bo kept in mind, other- 
wise confusion will arise. There are a tew cases, even in 
Auatralifi, where even local exogamy ha* become obaoktc, 
and mamnge, as witli ourselves, ia prohibited between persons 
of near kindred tiimply. 

Now, if I may venture to interpret the mind of Mr. John 
Ferguft McLennan, I conceive that lie regarded the totemic 
divtyioD as older than the ' pbratry ' or the * class ' bar, and he 
tltought it the oldest traceable eitogamous limit. Not to 
marry within the totem name (no male Emu to marrv 
a female Emu) wasj in Mr. McL^nnan^s opinion, the most 
archaic marriage law.' This appears from the wonk of 



' fSfbdifiin Jnfflriif i^j^^H^. spormd Keri«. p. 4S lriiLii«p|>i>adix toMr 
MaipBn'ti Anctpiit Swlrf^, Mr. McLflJinaci'H lertns are heverD[7 criticised, 

' ] flhall cfrll oftcEi r^et fncticatctl by a trAcoi Dimie a 'totfim eri^opi' if 
thf- [Qt-iuberb live (oui-tluT ; a 'Uiivia IcJtu' \l ihvy ato stnttertrl thruiL^'^b the 
IT lie 
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Mr, MrI,riiHJiTA btothor, Mr, Utiniitd McLennan.^ H*^ 
wrilra : * A* \\xv lluvirv of tlir Origin of KsogAifiv look tshape. 
tUHt tl\o f»c^% cminrcinX n?di}ml theuKieh^A to fonn in his 
titihil^ tlir c^kiiHithiiiii «i:jx nfit1ki]tl thdt the sv:*iteiD tonveiuenLlv 
i-idlrtl "TiitiMni^iii ■ iimsl Imvt* osistwl in nide societies 

firitu' lif llir iiii^ti tif E\o|EuiijF-' TtiiTi rarried hack Uie 
ivifdi n^ TitUtttiMii lo a Ht*tf- nf miml in vliich no iilca of 
ilirvttt i*\»h*r Wuji llial i^uwlUiuu uij brother hoped to 
Inuy Um* (tt\i|£iTw k4 l\iti^iuiMii — TKcessttHly a progress up- 
iRW^h i» i^utitn^uvi with kiiKslitp ainl Exogamy. It mtxy 
hw* Iv wtil \\%h\ \v Kfui fw A timt' a hypothesis of the origin 
ur^\vW«i«UMt U»l Ihftt he lUlvnvards came to see that thcr« 
viMN' i^uwt^nii^ iwMMW lu^unst it.' 

Mv*»vKiW nmy ^tc noU then^ assume that, in jhlr- 
Mv44^(M»^i tt|unUui, tlicrarliest traceable human aggregate 
utttUlkt nkh4« W*triiminy wiis le^aiiy forbidden was the totem 
tk^vi^ MtttitiHimI liy tho totem name, the totem tabu, and tlie 
tutv4u 1iMd|ps v»r K^-inhol — where it existed f 

\\t' iut\t nm hdw heterogeneous elenienti^ came to exist in 
S\w \\i\v oC liH-iility. a pusu^le to the frierds of the theory of 
\\iv IVthaivhal Family. For the nature of totemism, ju/u^v 
ni^^jIptMy ttmijhnaif deifrent^ is obviously sueh that under 
IuIpiuUui. wK'h TatJiily f^oup eveo (each * fire eircle"" of men, 
v«lsi«, imd rhilflrcn), fnujft contain persons of different totems. 
'1 htf fWther and mother muH be of diffei^nt totems (persons 
nf Hip vuiir tttlem not intennarrying), and the children nwmt 
luhi-rit the toLetu either of the father or of the mother.^ 
Whrn fuitemaL kinship is not only recognised (as, in 
pmrlirat life, it always i^), but hecomca exdusi\e in its 
inlliii?ncv ikii customary law, and when an approach to the 
I'dtrlarchuJ Family, with Ibe powEy: of tlie palritu'cli, is 
tvolved, all the members of the family in all ita branches 
will (if Toteiuism persists) have the eamc totem ; derived 

' The Patriart'hal Theor^^ pp. 8, 7, ISKfi, 

' HcanJLp by XiQ^^iLmyf not a inflTi? tendency to morrj out of tlie groDp. 
but a caalODiarj kw with a rcligioue saaotbn. 

' Here the unu>uul tase of the Aronla nGcn en cxcoplion la tl;t mla ; 
a polnT^ lo be diuasBed later. 
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from tlie father. Thus theiv will mtvf he a local totem 
group, a group niainly of the sftiiie totem name, aa is pnioti- 
cally the case iu pjirt» of Central Australia.^ 

Jt is iietesaniy to unHerstaiid this clearly. Take a, very 
early group, in a given district; suppose it, at firet, to be 
lUionymous^ and let it later be railed the Emu group. So 
fw, all members of the group wilJ be Eniufl, they will form 
a.n Emu locfd groM^. Biit^ next, suppose that Uierc arc many 
neighbouring groups, aleo at first anonyraouH ; let them later 
be styJcd Hat, Cat, fiat. Sprat, Suppone that each anch 
group now (for reasona to he indiea.tcd later) takc^ its \rivcB 
not from within ifeelf, but from all tJie other groups; that 
these women brin^ into the Emu group their group natne«; 
anJ that their children inherit their names from their mothers. 
Then the name, 'Enu group, Vill cling to that hctd aggre- 
gate^aaeueh; but,in time, the members of the Emu group will 
nil l>e, say. Rats, Cats, Bats, and Sprats^ so called from the 
group-names of their alien mothers. Suppose that, for one 
reason or another^ children at la^t ("ome to inherit their 
names and tMemy from their fathers. Then a Cat father 
will have Cat eiiildren, though his wives may still bo of dif- 
ferent totenis, and luji bons'' children will al«j be Cat*, and ro 
the loi^l group will become mainlvj if not wholly, a group of 
one totem, the Cat. The Anmta of Central Australia do Irate 
kinship in the male line, and thus there ts 'one ana. which 
beZongti to the Kangaroo men, another to Emu men, another 
to Hakea ffow^er men,' aJid so on> This has reached auch a 
pitch that * in speaking of themselves the natives wiU refer to 
these iva/ group*,' not by the prevalent totem munes in each, 
but * by the [jame of the locality which each of them inhabits,' 
namely, as men of the Iturkawura camp, and so on.^ 'iTius 
we might say * the Glen Nevia men/ ' the Corradale men,' and 
Ao on, 

Thuft we begin with an anonymomi group, or group of 
unknown name, a local group. We introduce Totcinism, 
and that ^roup l^ecomea a local group with a totem name. 
* Gpenccr ai.d tJUlen, pp. &-10. • Ibid. pp. H-H. 
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Grantiii|^esogflmy (prohibition of marriage within the group), 
and rtH^koDing in tlie fettiale Viue, it soon developed into & 
locaJ group made up of various totem»<, but, at first, as a 
local ^^rou/t^ it prnhably rets-int^ its oHginal totem name among 
itri neighbours. KeckoningT still later, through the male line, 
we again meet, as at first, a local totem group, but already 
Totemism i^ on the wflne^ and the groiip.s are soon to be railed 
by the territorirtl names of Uieir lands. At this stage totoin 
names are tending to decay> and the nest step will prohubly 
be to style tht.' group by the name of some rernemliered, or 
mythit'^d, male anc^tor, such as 'children of Donald^ — 
Macdonald^. 

TTiUft if, at a given time, the name oF a eertjiin male 
aneeHtor is substituted, aa ^ epouymcuK,^ for the totem name, 
or tlie district name, vc nhaM find a local group of, say. Sons 
of Donald, into which other groups. Sons of Sorlie, or Ulrig, 
will enter, a-s occAsion tierveg. and be more or leas abaorbed. 
A State may itt la^st arise, savi 'Sons of laraei' 

Wc arc not assuming^ however, that all human societies 
have passed through the totemiatic and exogamouA stages. 

TOTEMISM AND EXOGAMY 

But what was the original unit, the totem group, or other 
division outside of which alone could marriages be arranged ? 
And vhy wa:* the totem name the limit? Returning to 
Mr- UooEdd McLenuan's account of the opinions which his 
brother did not live to f*et forth, Totcmism arose 'in a state 
of mail in which no idea of incest esistcd."' On this theory, 
1 preaume, tlicrc would be totem groupa before exogamy 
aroec ; before it was reckoned ^intesf to marry within 
the totem name. This, as we tdiall tee, appoan^ to be sone- 
times the opinion of the best Australian authorities, Messrs, 
Fison and Howitt, and Messrs, Spencer and Gillen. It is 
nl**o the theory of Arunta tradition- The totem belief, as 
it now esisti, Imposes many tabus : you may not (as a rule) 
kill, eat, or use the pUnt or animal which is your totem ; 
still less perhaps, in the long run, may you ' use,' texually, a 
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woniaii of ^oEir totem. If fArj, ur a ktndretl totem tabu, h 
the origin of esogamy. then to exogamy {as a law. though 
not [iccesaarily as a tendency) the totem is prior iik time, 
But 1 have no reaiwn to MippoTfe that IMr. McLennan ever 
regarded the totem tabu aa the origin of exogamy. In hia 
publishcii works he oflers another thcorvi not commonly 
acceptedp 

But the important thing to note ia that exogamy may 
conceivably (contraiy to Mr- McLennan^'s opinion, but in 
aceordont-e with that of Mr. Atkinson} hove csisted* or 
rather tended to exist, before totems arofcc \ inucli more, then, 
previous to the evolution of totem names, of totem tabu, 
and of the idea of int^est, an a 9in, or niysitie misdeed, and an 
an ofibuee to the totem — a religious offence to God, or to 
floccfitral apirita. Persons may have been forbidden to marry 
vith-in their local group, theb *■ fire eirele " before that group 
had a totem, or a totem name, and they may have been tbr- 
bidden for reiwons purely secular, to which the totem later 
lent a sanction, nnd arlclinite limit. Thur4 M r. Ty lor, our 
most sagacious guide in all »iueh problems^ writes * Exogamy 
can and does e^ciitt without Totemifmii and for all we know 
woA originally independent of it/ " 

It is part of my argument that e^iogamouH tendenciea, at 
least— that is, a habit of f^eeking fenmie inat**i outside of the 
fire-circle — may very well have prevailed before any hutnnti 
group had even a tolemic name. But exogainous tendencies are 
not^ of course, the mluic thing uh exugauiy strictly defined^ and 
sanctioiied by religious or superatitioua fear, and by secular 
penalties inflicted by the tribe. Against the notion that 
exogamy may have been prior to Toteniiam, Mi\ Roberbton 
Smith argued that very early man would not be restrained 
from marriages by such an alwtract idea as that of kindred — ■ 
* not to marry your near kin "■ —while the idea of kindred was 
still fluid, and not yet crystallised arouud the totem name.^ 
Buti without thinking of kindred by blood, perhaps without 

' 'KeaiDrluouToCcTuiAiu.' Jcrur. AntAn/p. Intt., AvgxtBl.iiovembet, 1998, 
* KivAip in Narti/ Arabia, p. 1^7. 
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The ruder of Mr. Atkii&ofi^j tmtise viU find tl^ tki» 
klod of €%offiMay — oMuria^ octside the \otml poop — wmiU, 
0a fan tbeoiy, be the rule, cren wbcn bo idcft of blood 
kmired, or of iacnt as a niLf Deed have eriecm ; sad no totem, 
or ABjtJuBg ^M, had jet been nmied. Iht ou^e of Ifac pro- 
inbition voutd. in Mr- AtkiiiKHi''* opmiooi, be the scxub] 
jttloiii^ of tbfi hypotbeticol pBtH&n4ul anthropoid male 
tntlflil ; and, later, the sexual j«aJou^ of hi^ adult male otT- 
mpmg, tuiti of tht ftmfll*»s. still later the gr^up, alrrodj in 
prattio! exogamous, vould accept the toteni name, luarting 
off the group from otheni, and the totem name, snipe, 
wolff or what not, vould become, for the time, the exogiunotis 
IhnH, So man and woman of the same totem name could 
intmnArry. Still later, & myth of kinship uith the totem 
would nriM.-, ajid would odd the r^li^otL^ snnctiun of a 
Ubii. 

A proliibition may perliapn liave arisen very early, even 
if Mr. Atkinson'* bTpolhoiis (that the rule of mHrriage out- 
HJdiT 1)k! group arose in a j^tate of brutality) be rejected. 
' TTjj" origin of bars to nicirry i^, in fact, complex/ writes Mr, 
Cmwley, A diidike of inaniage with a group-mate, familiar. 
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through contiguity, iroDi infancy, niaj have betn tkvdopeJ 
among earljr men ; ' and may have been reinforced by Uie 
probably later auperHtitiona which create 'aexual iahnC and 
mutual avoidance, among many existing peoples. Men and 
vomen arc, by savages, conceived to be mysteriously perilous 
to each other, especially when they live in <Ao^ eontigui^. 
Mr. Crawley &]:*o allows for Mr, Atkinson"'s main factor^ 
jealousy, ' proprietary feeling, which is one crude means by 
which the family ht^A been regiUat^ and maintained/ ' If 
these things were so (whether we go back to Mr, Atkinson'^B 
semi-brutal anceslorti, or not)^ then, eonti"ary to Mr. Donald 
McLennan^ opinion, and to general opinion, it would not 
* appear to be possible to demonstrate that Totemi^m pu'eceded 
exogamy,^ or atleast preeedpd the esngamnns tendency. For, 
in the first place, esttgamy might conceivably tend to arise 
before tlie expUdt idea of kinship — whether male or female — 
aro^e. Mr. Atkini^on'K ' primal law" would be unnttered in 
speech (spet-cli, by his theoty, there was none), but would 
amonnt to this : ' I, the patriarchal bull of this herd, will do 
my besi to kill you, the adult young bulls, if you make any 
approaches to any of the cows in tins crowd.* There is no 
notion of 'incest,' but there is jealousy, pi-odiiciiig the germ 
of exogamy. The youJig bulla must lind tuate;* outside of 
the local herd — or do without Thi& rule persisted, on Mr. 
Atkii]»on^H theorvj till the hypothetical anthropoid became a 
man, and named his group (or liad it named for him» aa I 
later suggest) by a totem name, 

fiut real human and speaking beings might enforce mar- 
riage outside of the group, though they did not perhaps 
think explicitly of kindnxl (or, at leasts did not think the idea 
fully out), still leas of * incest,' as ain, Mr, McLcnnan^s 
theory, as given in his work?, was partly identical with that 
of Mr. Atkintion, *The earli&it human groups can hare had 
no if^a of kin^jhip' — they must, therefore^ have been rather 



> Bat. M Dr, DDrkliclni ray^ man and tvife might eooh abAndoD each 
Qtbcr. if ruDlliaritj breeds contempt, 

* Ji/httulI I// thf Anthrvpfi^iiyil Initithte, May, t89.'i. p. i-H. 

CI 
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low Hflvag&v- ' But.* lie saiJ, * they were lickl together bv A 
_/a"//^i^ of kiDsLip,' not yet risen into explicit coni^cjou^tieafl. 
Cat and kitten hrtvc, probably, ajedin^ of kinsbip, Hnd that 
feclm^ ia vei^' strong;, while it lasts, in the nifttcmnl eat, while 
between ftcmi-hunmn mothers and children, arriving so very 
utowly at maturity, mother-kin must have been conaciou^y 
realised very early. Mr. Mol-ennan then nhowed the stagCH 
bv which the «avB^ would graduaUy, by reflection, reach 
eKplidt consciousnes*i of female kinship, of mother-rvlation- 
fthip, sister and brother relationship, and all the degrees of 
/email' kin. 

But Mr. Fison and others have argued powerfully against 
this theory.* Moreover, we find male rektionr^hips, as we 
aftw^'descent rounteii in the male hne' — among thi.- Arunbi 
uf Central AurttfHlia, whom Mr. J. G, Frazer regarded, in 
1899| as actually 'primitive;* while the ueighbourA of the 
Aruntfl, the ITrabunna, nrckoti througli the fcnLale line.* 
Mr. CrnwUy, fur various reafions. nays, * tlie famous Matri- 
orduil theory^ (the prepotency and doniiniou of women) 
*waA as exafTgemtcd in tta early forniB as wafl the Patriarchal. 
. . . It is u method of tracing genealogy, more convenient in 
polygAmou» societies and more natural in primitive timed 
when the dose connection of mother and child during thi; 
early daya of infaney emphasisfs the relation.'^ Ur. Wester- 
marck argues to a similar I'rtect.* His motive is to discredit 
the theory of promiscuity, and coniiequent uncertaintv of 
fatherhood, as the cause of reckoning on the .-ipindle side- 
But the Arunta, who reckon on the sword side, actually do 
notcven know that children are the result of sextial inter- 
course, according l*> M«»r». Spencer and Gillcn. How they 
can have any idea of biiiod- kinship at all is therefore^ the 
mystery. It may perhaps be argueil tlial they have none. 
But these ignorant AnmtA reckon descent through the male 



» Xamlljwi^rf J"if«ui*. p 132, IHHO, 

« Spenoer iifiil UillM. p, TU. Ktairtr, /flrtiy*^7j' J£pfhhf, April, Maj-, 

isoo. 
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line — while tlie Royal Hcta, in early Scotland, infinitely 
itiun.' clvilified, I'lnrkuittx! by tlie femrilt line. 

Fur myT^eir, 1 ^till incline to the opinlDn ' that Uie 
reckoning ui' deritunt through the woman is the morc urchaic 
method, and the method that* cerl^ijiily, tends to dwindle 
and disappear, as at [a&i it did among the Pjct». ThiA 
upplien to human irocietyt not to that of Mr. Atkio^oi/a 
hypothesirt. in whleh the question U not of kin, but of pro- 
perty. ' Every lemale in my crowd h my sole property^' 
aajs — -or feeLi — Mr- Atkinson^s patriarchal anthropoid, and 
the patriarch gives expression to his sentiment with teeth 
and ciaAt-fl, if he h^ not yet learned to double up his (iatj 
with a stone in it. 'These were early days,^ 



THEOIUKS OF FXO«AMY. MB. McLENNANS THEOKV 

In any eaac, Mr. MeLennan's hypothetical Jirat groups, 
like Mr. Atkinson's, were very low indeed. ITiey developed 
exogamy, not {as in Mih Atkinson's theory) through scKi^al 
jealousy on the part of the sires, but, first, through regular 
fWinale infanticide, This praetiec, being reasonable^ L'ould 
not prevail among Mr. Atkinson's anthropoids.' Cirirl 
babies being mostly killed out, women became BCarce. 
Neighbouring groups t>eing hostile, brides eould only be pro- 
cured by hostile capture. Each group thus stole all its 
brides and became exogamoits, and maniagc inside the 
group became a sin, by dint of • a prejudiee strong as a 
principle of religion." 

ThjR theory of Mr. MeLennan's is, I think, tjuite unten- 
able- The prevalence of fenuile infanticide^ at the nupposed 
very early stage of society, ih not demon.^tratefl, and did not 
aeem probable to Mr. Uarwin- Even if tt existed, it eould 
not create a prejudice against marrying the few women left 
within the group. Mr. Mclennan, unhappily, was pre- 
vented b^' bad he^dth, and death, from working out liis 

TliH fir««tioE hfnvav^. Ua-tlirifaiiteil to tarae canarf birds. 
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hjpothffic compktdy^ His most ncvot tljitCTnent involves 
the theory that Ua- uwthoil of the Nur% of MAlnbAT, lining 
ia polvmiMirotui hmiveholcl; (iiiHiir mm to e^ch voman) was 
the c«rli«£t farm of * ri*u-riage-' But people who, like thi- 
Nttirv, d«ell in 1iu;ge ttoiiM^iutil^ mv fW [mleed from being 
* prvnitiTe.* *A want of httWice between ibe wxes* led, 
Mr. ?bfcI.«DnAn held, lo ^ n jifhtIicv of CApttinn^ women 
for wires," and was followed h_T ' the nsc of the iaw of 
eu^uov-' 1^ firat prohibition would be against capturing 
women of the kirjdred (marked by the totem), for such 
i^tuiv, if resitted, LiiJght involve the shedding of kindmd 
Uood Women being retiree, throu^ femaJe in&ntiddct 
kindnd groups would not ^vc up or sell their women to 
each other (though to the nialc^ of the groupis ^uch women 
cotJd not be wives), nor could women be raided froni kindred 
groups, aa we saw. So they would be stolen from alien 
groups* * and so marriflges with kindred women would tend 
to go into dei^uetude/ 'llie iiitnxluetioti of eoptured alien 
wives would change the nature of inatrinLoniaJ relations. 
Under the Nair system *fl woman ivould live in the houw of 
her mother, and under the special gunrdinnr^hip and pi-o- 
tection of her brothers and her njother'^s* brothers. She would 
be in a poRitiou of &lmo»4t abaolute independenee of her 
huflband^, . . / 

But really pristine man and woman ran have had no 
hotises, no mfttriarchal rule of tronien. The N'airs, not being 
primitive, have houses, and their women \uive authoi-ity : 
pristine man was not tn their eondition. However, captured 
alien wives would, Mr. Mi^l^nnan iirgnew, l>e prtiperty, he 
MluveH ; and men would find this /urangement (now otu^olete) 
wo ehnrming that p*)lyandry and the reign of woiiutn woidd 
go out- Tlie only real lerr^l marria^'e woiiltl be wedlock 
with an alien, r* t'aptive, a aUvc woman. Marriage with a 
Wfrmaji of the same titock woidd ]ic i\ rriiue and a tan. It 
wuulil he inemt.' Really it would be, at worst, concubinage- 

Thij* thei>ry I'eerris untenable at every point, community 
* fitiidtpt 4rt AiKlmt ffmnrjf. leconil sarim, pp. 57-65. 
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of wives, feiiialc infuntioidc, household Jifc, HUpremacy of 
women in the hoiwehold, living' with a non-captive; wife 
reckoning oa incest, and, in short, nU along the line. Even 
if the prejudict against niftrrving native women did esiat, it 
could not be developetl into the idea of sin — granting that 
the idea of sin already existed. To be sinful, eiidogamy 
within the group must have offended aome superatitiouB 
belief, perh£ps the belief in the totems with its tabu.^ 



MR- CltAWLEYS THEORY 

To disengage from his learned book. The Mi/stic Rose 
(190^), Mr. Crawlev's theory of the origin of exogamy is no 
easy task. He strongly insists on the ^ religioua "" element ia 
all early human thought, and as in ' religion ' he indudea 
the vague fears, misgiiingSj and ideas of ' luck/ which haunt 
even the least religious of modem men, we may ^^y that 
* religion 1^ in this sense, mingles with tlie thought uf Jiil ageri. 
The present writer, like Dr, Johnson, is an example of the 
'religious^ charaeter^ and of Mr. Crawlev"'s ivmark that 
'human nature remains potentially primitive.'' To the 
^ religious'* ntan or woman (uaing ^ religious^ iii tl^ts seoj^) 
the universe is indeed a thing of dt^licate |Mjise, ara] may 
'break, and bring down deaUif^ if we walk under a ladder, 
or apill the salt, or enter a doorway with the wrong foot forC' 
moat, or fail to salute a magpie, or the new moon. The 
superstitious anthropologist, of course, knowa that all these 
apprehensions of his arc utterly abr^unl, but the savage ia 
careful and troubled about them. The Philistine, on the 
other hand, is proud of his conquest of these airy terrors : he 
'cannot iQ}agine what people moan by sucli nonsense,' and, 
exactly so far as he is sincere, he cannot comprehend early 
mankind. 

Now, ^ to exogamy, our dirticulty is to understand why 
hre^ieh of the rule against certain marriages is, ever^^here, 
so deadly a sin ; so black an offence against ^ religion/ Mr. 
' Cf, €u*tAn>» and Myth (A. h.). p, 203, 
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Crawley""* explAnation ia not. perhaps, easily to be disonpa^^ 
fi'om the? mnsA of hih work, but it begins in his appreciation 
of the BeiffiBaifi^pia of early men, thdr ever-present sen^e 
of * religious' terrors, 'Thus all person* are potentially 
dangeitms to othere, as well a> potentittllv in danger ..,,'' 
ThiH senst? of peril imAes ' in virtue simply of the di^ftinction 
between a man ami liiH fellowH.^ Muuli niore, then, are 
women dangerous to men, and men to women, the sexes being 
so diatiuct from each other. We know tiiat the mtHt estra- 
ordinary prpcautions are taken to avoid Lxtntact with women 
in certfliu circum^Unces, and a wdl-knoMU siory of Sir John 
Majideville"'s is only one cose of the fact that the bridegroom* 
of EfOmerace8,fixjm a superstitious terror, insist on beiug made 
cocii^tai hcrfn\ Messn, Spencer and GiUengive theinstanceof 
* the marriage ceremony^ (an odious brutality) among the 
Amnta of Central Australia.^ It is perhaps intended to 
deliver the bridegroom from a peril imagined by t^upc^stitio^ 
(as in Mandeville""?; talc);^ and, without it, the Australian 
would rottemble the man derided in the old Scottish song ; 

The Bndc^rooiD gral when the sun gacd doon. 

Thus a 'religious'' dread attaches among Ravages (the 
theory holds) to aJl marriages ; all are noveltie.s, new steps in 
life, and therefore are so far 'sinful' that they involve a 
peril, vague but awful, the creation of superstition. Marri- 
Hgea ront.nu-y to the exoganiouji rule, ai'e only espeiially and 
inesplicahly bad taaes of the ' sin ' — that i^, mystic dangor- — -of 
marital rdations in general, ns I understand Mr. Crawley. 
Marrijige t■eremollie^ of every kind are devised U) avoid 'fiin,' 
as our Marriage Service rAudidly states, u^ing ' sin ' in the 
Christiu^n M.'ijse of tile word. But there ore savage marriagea, 
thobe forbidden hy the law of exogamy, which, as a general 
rule, no cerenionv can render otlier than sinful. So great 
and terrible ifl the danger of huvU juorriagea — namely, among 

■ ^^tti'^ lioar^. p, it]. " epvuccriuiil OnivD, i\}\ 92-93. 

' l.{»ril \vi-hiirj'N v\t*vr thnt th«f ' ril4i ' lmp1i« pumpenBhtloTi to the 
otber malcR of ibc uDmitmuil; wlU bo coiuldtrod later. 
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many wivagen, between persons of the wame tatera, that it 
throateti^ the whole community, jusi as the nifirringe of 
Charles I. nitJi a Catholic bride caused the Plague, act-ording 
to the Rev, Mr, Row, and therefore such unions are pimiiihed 
by the death penalty, ami are but seldom left to the auto- 
matic vengeante of the tflbit. Foremost in this bWk li*t of 
Kills are tlie utiiotis of brothers ami sisteis of the full blood, 
though, we iTUi>t iX'memW, these are not tuare heavily 
puniTihed than maniage between a man and wonian of the 
Haini- totj?m, even if the pair come together Irom opposite 
ends of the continent, and arc not blood relations at Edl. 
Why is this? 

A» I uttderstand Mr. Crawley, tlit ^x&s, in Nivagery, 
avoid each other^j* Mciety in everyday life, partly from 
' nexual tabu ' — the result of the auperstitions already 
indicated; partly because of ^scKual solidarity,'' perhaps 
even of 'sexual antipathy/ In fact* men and women are 
often very much in each other^s way. We do not want 
women in our cluba and emoking-rooma — uor do fla%agcs — 
and wc despise a ninn who lurks in drawing-roomi when IlSs 
fellows art out of floors; a mun who is a pillar of iLmtheou 
parties and of afternoon tea. But thi^ separation of the 
OQXm i» especially rigid between the children of the same 
bcorthf evun amoiig nonrnds. The boys go with the father, 
the girls with the mother. The nmnlihe apes have the same 
tdea^- ' Diard was told by the Malays, and he found it 
afterwardt; to be tnie^ that the voung Sianiangs, when in 
their helplosa state, are carried about by their parents, the 
nude* by the father, the females by the mother.* * The nests 
. . . are only occupiKl by the female and young, the male 
pa!S>dn^ the night in a fork of the aame tree or another tree 
in the vicinity.* ' 

These facts of ape eti(|uette would, to lose an Fli/iibethan 
phra»e, have lieen ^nuts* to Mr Atkinson, and prove that 
ae^tual separation of the children ia a veiy early inatitutioni 
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In Australift, New Caledonia, and other countrie*!, brothers 
and sistt^n^ nuLst iiot even ^[)eak to each other, and must 
avoid each uther utterly. Thus the danger aod * ain * of the 
inosl innoeel^t intercnursr* between brothers And fiist^rs is 
eniph^uiBed ; much more awAd, tlieni are niatninDiiiii] mdons 
of hratfier and sister, "■ Tlie extension' {of thi^ idea) 'by 
the use uf relationships produces the various forniR of 
exogamy,' says Mr- Crawley-^ Thert are difBcullies here; 
for example, Mr^ Crawley tells us that incest did not ^ need 
prevention,' thougli the rules of Iji-other-and- sister avoidance 
a^m really to mean that it did, or wan thought to do so (but 
perhaps only superstitious dread of ordinary inteiwmnte caused 
the rule ?), and though we know of region* where auch incest, in 
early youth, la said to be universal.* ' Such incest,' says Mr. 
Crawley, 'ifl prevented by tJic pBychological difficulty with 
which love comea into play between persons either closely 
associated, or Htrictiy separated before theage of puberty. . - .'' 
Now we know that lust does come into play — for example, 
ainon^ the Annantese — between brothern and sisters not closely 
separated ; and we also know that, the more perj*<jns arc 
'wtrietly separated,"" the more docd the novelty and romance, 
when they do meet, produce natural attraction, as between 
Romeo and Juliet. Inccvt among the young is really pre- 
vented by the religious hniTor with which, by mofit peoples, 
it is regarded ; as well as, among the eiviliud, by the cuitstaiit 
ond sacred fumlliarity of family life. TTie bare idea of it can 
only occur, as a d&^irable notion, to a boyi»th revolutionary, like 
Shelley, or to minds congenitally depraved. 

Again, men and women of the same totem have no 
* avoidances' forced upon them, a? far as I know (and, as 
they may not marry, thi-s is nn oversight) ; yet their marriages 
are as terribly sinful as marriages between brother and sister 
of the full blond. Mr. Crnwlty writes, * Obviously the one 
invariable antece^Ient in all txogaLnous i^yslems, indeed in all 
marriage systems, is the pr-ohibition of marria^ " within the 



' Mffjtiv fltfft.. p, u;i. ' WDslvrmnrok. p, 302- ' M^wtii^ Itot^-. p. 222. 
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house,*' ' But, we rejilv, A (rt male) hikI B (n female), of the 
same totem, mftjr nevei' liave been in tlie same liouse, or in 
the snnie degree of littitude and longitude, before they met 
and feU in lo\t- As to * house,' houses they may hjtve iiikne. 
Vet tlieir uuion is o. deadly sin- Mr. RobeitAoii Stuith 
ift said to have 'set the question in the right ilirection,' 
wheu he wrote, ' whatever is the origin of bar* to lEianioge, 
they certainly are tarly a.'isociated. with the feeling that it is 
indecent for house-mates to intermarry,' ^ 

But what is early need not be priinary. 

Again, if Mr. Crawley rtada on, he ^^ill find, I think, 
that the t-ontest of Mr, Uobcrtaon Smith^a argument .shows 
him not to have held that exogamy arose in ' the feelingthat 
it is indecent for ** house-mates ^^ (or tenl-mate-s) * to marry.' 
For Mr. Robertson Smith adds, ' it will not do to turn this 
argument roimd, End say that the pre-Ialamic law of bars to 
marriage mav have arisen ... in virtue of a custom that 
every wife and her children shall have their own lent.* In 
any case, we eannot speak of ' hoiLse-mateB * before there were 
bouses. But if for ^honse-mate*' we read ' hearth-inates,' 
then no sense of ' indecency,' as on Mr. Crawley's theory, 
need necessarily attend their marriage, for hearth-matea may 
be of diflerent totems, derived from different mothers, and 
may be iiiarriageable enough, at least as far as totem law is 
concerned- A, male, an Pimu, niairie* R, a Handieoot, and 
C, a Gnib. His children by B have the Bandicoot totem, 
his children by C have the Grub totem. As far as totem law 
goes, IheHe children may intermarry, but this is uot allowed in 
practice to-day. Mr. Mathews says, of the Kainilaroi, *in 
order to prevent. .s»ch a dose ninrri^ige' (of brother and sister 
on the father^s riide), ^ every trilH! has strict social customs, 
founded upon public opijiion, which will not tolerate the 
union of a man ^ith a woman whose blood relationsldp is 
considered too near.''' Aui*tralian ethics, long trained under 
the old totem and phratry prohibitions, are now sufficiently 

' JLttuhtp/ad Marria^f i% Harlf Arabio. p. 170. 
' Jtfle. lUy. &ie. N.S. W. '"I 166^ 
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mlightcned to reject muoos «^liicb ire also forfiid. But it 
cannot lute been so in the Ivgtiming, or the totem oiid 
phntiy tabw on marriage would h&vc hod no occadoD to 
exifft. It vould hflTc sufficed to sifly, ^Tbou ^iialt not marry 
thy Slater, or molhcr,^ and tiie totemic ndo vould have been 
A cumbrous supertiuity. Sviper^uous it would have been, e^en 
under the hypothetical ' group marriflge system,' where the 
Iaw would have run ' Thou shalt not mairy thy group-eUter 
or gf^Hrp-mother/ 

While Mr. Mfltthew^ gi^'^ a kind of b}'e-la«, forfaidditig 
uuuriage, under feiiude descent^ with the patemrd half-sister, 
Mr, Fiaon avers that the Kamilaroi do allow such unioniv 
' It ifl marriage within a phratria^'' but not within a totejti,^ 
The fort wa* denied, or at lea^t questioned^ hy many crtrre- 
«pondenbi, biit Mr. Fison believ^ it tu be authentic 'The 
rmtivtw JiijittHiaJ it on the ground tlial the parliis were not 
of the AaniE mwiji'' (totem). A[»|wreutly these natives^ who 
lei a iriaii in^rry hi» lather''s daughter, had not arrived at an 
ohjectioa to unioua of ^ too near flesh/ But mere dec&deucct 
under Furojiean whisky, may lie the explaruitiuiiH Mr. 
Matttieft-4 deuien. oa K^e Nt«, whdl A£l\ FI&uu &&3ert6, as to the 
KftmilnrDi. Mr. Crawley writes, ' if we apply to the word 
"indecent*' the connotation of sexual tabu . , . and if we 
understand hy '* houiM-'-mates " those upou whoni sexual 
tabu coneentratea, we have ejcplained csogauiy-''^ 

^areely, for seiiual tabu against marrio^, in fact, now, at 
lea«t, concentrates an people of near iciri, and on toteui-mates, 
man and woman of the j^ine totem, and they may be ' house- 
mates/ or * hearth -mates/ or they may not (in polygamous 
aoeiety), and the hearth-maten (as far a^i the totem rule goea, 
but not now in practice) may thu^ be int^rniarriageable, as 
not of the same totem, while totem-mates, from opposite 
ends of a continent, are not intermarria^^ble (except in the 
peculiar ca*e of the Arunta and cognate tribes). 

But Mr, Crawley may reply that eadi totem, originally, 
did really pertain to all members of each small lotal group, 

> XamUtirai and KuTMi. pp. 42, iG. 47, II A. ■ .Mffytia Ji.'ffi. p. 443. 
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and that the toteiti pi'ohibition wtm extended, later* to all 
groups of the same totem namef however distant in space. 
Thus according to the Euahlaji blacks there were originally 
no totc-m names, but the divine Baiainc gave them to mortals 
«ith the rule that no pair of the same totem name were to 
marry, * however fiu- apart their hunting grounds,' Thus 
eoasidered, the tabu uhit'h forbids an Kiiiu man to marry 
an Kmu woman, would mean no more, originally, than 
that marriage between penonn living rn the elo«e eonti^ity 
of the same liX'^d ^i^^^p 0^ tliijs chav the Emu group) wax 
forbiddeJi- ITiere might Ije mj original intention of prohibit- 
ing tuaiTLage witli a person of an Emu group, dwelling H 
thou^^aiid niilei away ; probably no sucli group wa.s knoHii to 
eKist. The original nieaniJi^ of e^to^LEiioux law^ I jvpeat, 
would be merely 'you mast not many a bearth-ntaLe,* — or & 
* houM-mate,' in Mr. Crawley'a phrase — the heart h-inate»i, in 
this particular instance, being delimiteci by the name ' Emu-* 
So far n:y conjecture agrees with thai of Mr. tVawley. The 
extension of the prohibition to persona of the same totem- 
name, however remote Oieir homes and alien their blooil, I 
am content to regard as a later kind of accidental coroUaryt 
There came to be totem kins of the s^me name, Jar remote- 
and thus, a.'* it were caaimlly, the law acquired an unpremedi- 
tated ^wecp and t^copc, including perHon» not reaJly of the 
same group or blood, only of the same name* 

Hut why was there originally any objection at all to 
marrying the most acce««ible bride, the female hcartli-matc ? 
Here, aj* I have tried to show, Mr. Crawley would explain 
by his idea of sexual tabu. All men are regarded with super- 
stitious di-aul by all women, and I'kt- ivrsa ; above all, as a. 
daily djuiger, the men, or women living in close contiguity 
must avoid each either- To keep them apart all sorta of 
tabus and avoidanceH are invented^ itieliiding the tabu on 
their maniage. 

ThiB is a plausible and taking theory, and I ain far from 
iry^iin^ that it cAnnnt be a true tlieory. But the insuper- 
able ditlicidty of deciding aritK» from the circumKtanee that 
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we knnw nothing at nil about t]ie intellectual conrlitioii of 
the nitire or los hmnau bcbiga among whom the prubibition 
of marriage within Hie gmup first arow. Wt-re thej advanced 
tmjugh tn be capable of auch c auperstitioufi dread of each 
other aa the supposed cauee of the prohibition take?< for 
gmnted? Males and females^ among the lon-cranimala. Hare 
no such superstition- It requires hunuko imji^naUon. On 
the other hand, rxninial jealousy was well within their reach, 
and Mr. Atkinson derives the original prohibition of marriage 
within the group from the eheer sexual jeolousj' of the aniinal- 
patriarch. In his opinion the eoiwcquent aversion to such 
wedlock trystallit^ into a habit, ai^ the race advanced to- 
wards full hunianit\. 

Kven before his anthropoid clients were completely 
human^ the group would be replete with children of female 
not of the full group blood, captives, and therefore these 
children (if blood kin through females were r^arded) would 
be eligible as wives. Rut this would not yet, of course, be 
understood. Perhaps it woidd not he tiilly understood till 
the totem name was given to, and accepted by, eoeh group, 
and wj there wjls a definite mark set on eat'h woman brought 
in from without the group, and on her children, who bore 
her toteni name. After that, each totein group obviouslv 
contained me[nlxTH of other totemn, anil those, Ix^iag now 
recognihtd by their mother's totem natneN; were technicallv 
intermarrwigiyiblt. Wliat had been a group not eicplicitly 
conxf'iou^ of its own heterogeneour* elements, became, in fact, 
an aaitcniblage of rvcogtiht^d heterogeneuusnesf^, capable of 
finding li^ brides v^itliin itself, and no longer under the 
necesKity (had it understood) of capturing brides from with- 
out in hostile ^hion. Such an a^emblage would, or miglit, 
come to consist of families, dwelling, or rather wandering, 
within a given region, all on teruia of friendship and mutual 
aid- I take it that, by thii^ time, improTed weapons and iu- 
stniments, and improved skill, enabled groups larger than 
the small original groups to live in a given arean In fact, the 
group would, or might, be a small local * tribc,^ but, probably, 
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WAS imconiiicious ot the drcumgtAnce. If cotisdous, one cniisc 
of hoetitity among the f^up was at an end, there was no 
n<^*efiBity for stealing women, a system of peuceftjl bctrotliaia 
wifhin the group might iwvj arise, though certain fa^^ti, to 
be dealt with later, raise a prenumption, perhaps, that thia 
relatively peacefiil atate of life did not appear until two of 
the original iocaJ totem groiipn coalewed in roi^/jMAiHT^/, inter- 
marrying with each other, in fa(?t becoming 'phratries/ 

To produce the new condition of affairs, two factopB were 
neceetjary : first, a means of difitinguishing the captured women 
within every group from each other, and from the group into 
which they were brought hy capture. Thix meansof distinc- 
tion wai fiffbnled by the totem names. Next, a recognition 
of kinship waK neede<l> and this was supplied, let ui* conjec- 
ture, by naming the children of each of the captive women 
after the totem name of the group from which she was 
captured. If all tht children indiscriminately were chilled by 
the totem name (say Emu) of the local group into which 
their mothers had been brought— that ia, by the totem name 
of their falhe^^ — there would be no I'ecognisitble lietero- 
geneity within that group, and so there would be, within the 
local group, no possible wives, under the exogaitiouA nile> 
Whether polyandry then exJated, or nnt, still all tlie fatbera 
were of one local totem name, say Emu, and children could only 
be differentiated by styling them alter the totem names of their 
alien motbtrH. 'I'his ih ufiually done among the nava^es who 
are least advanced, but not among the Arunta, whose totem 
names, ^ls we sliall see, by a curious divergence, do not 
indiciitc stocky but are derived from a sinRular superstition 
about ancestral spirits, of various toteme, incarnating them- 
selves in each new-born child. 

Mr. McLennan, in Primitive Ma rrla^' (1865), had arrived 
at conclusionfi very like these. The primitive gmupB * were 
Afisumcd to he homogeneous. . , . While as yet there was no 
system of kinship, the presence of captive women in a horde' 
(group), ' in whatever nundien^, could not introduce a system 
of betrothals * — the women and their children not yet being 
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difTerentmtHl from each other, and from liie group in which 
ihey lived. Mr. McLeiiimii, in 1865, thd not ask how these 
wQciBn ever mine to be distinrtlv difTeren tinted, each from 
eiu-h, and frnm the group which Iteld tlieiii, tliough that 
cliffen-ntiation wjlh a iiecessjiiy preluje to tJie reci^iiitiou of 
kindred through ihe^ wotneii- But presently, in hi» SinditJi 
c/* 7'atcjnvrm (18{J9), he found, whether he ol^erved the fact 
or not, the means of differentiation. Diffen^iitiation becaiiie 
possible after, and not before, each primitive group received 
a totem name, retAined by its captive women within eai-h 
group to which they were carried, a name to be inherited by 
their children in each case. 

lie sava* * heterogeneity lu a statical force can ordv have 
come into pUy when a system of kinship led the hordes to 
Jook on the children of their foreign women aA belonging to 
the stocks of their mothers.'' That was imposiiible, before 
the totctn or eome equivalent avatem of naming foreign 
groups arose, a circiimPtJtnee not easily observed till Mr- 
McLennan himself opened the way to the study of Totem- 



mm. 



It thus appears that Mr. Crawley's theory of e?cogamy 
and taine are practically identieal in essence (if I rightly 
interpret Kim). The original objection wa* to the intenuiir- 
riage of the young of the group of contiguity, the hettrth- 
mateii. If there wiw but one male of the elder generation in 
the group of contiguity, thesirj^oimg people would )>ebrother« 
and sintere. If there were two or more males of the elder 
generation, brothers, the group woidd include cousins, who 
(even before the totem name wm accepted by the group) would 
also be forbidden to interman^-. Wlicn tlie totem name waM 
accepted, cousins, children of brotlier and sister, and even 
brothers and sistcra, children of one father, by wives of 
ditfcrcnt totems, would be, technically, intermarnageable : 
though their m^vrriogca may, in practice* have been forbidden 
because they were &tiU of the group of contiguity, and aa such 
bore its ioca! totem name, say, Emu, while, by the mother^a 
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totem name, tlifV may ha^e been Bat^, or Cats, or anj^hing. 
Where I muftt difler from Mr, Crawkj is in doubting whether 
at thi^ hypotJieticol early stage, the auperstitionit which pro- 
duce * aexufti tftbu ^ had ari>*n. We cannot tell i but 
certainly, a^ »oon a^ the totem name had given riae to the 
myth that the totem, in human beingr^ as in nnimals and 
plants, was inviolable^thc beast or plant of the totem blood 
not to be killed or eaten/ the vFoman of the tot«m name not 
to be touched — bo ^oon would endogamy^ mnrriage within 
the toteiD, be a t^in, incest. This it would be ; the totem 
tabu once established, whether sexual tabu, or j^emal jealousy, 
or both, caused the first prohibition, not to marry yroup 
matafl. Here we mny briedy advert to Dr, W«termarck*a 
theory of exogamy, though it interrupt* the hannonioua issue 
of our »peeuktJon*^. 

DR, WHSTEILMARCK's THEOIIY 

As to eiogmny, T)r. WeKtennarck explains it by 'an 
instinct* against marria^ o( near kin. Our anre7it(tiT> who 
married near kin wnnld die out, he thinks, and they who 
avoided such uitiouH would survive, ^and thuM an iiiAtinet 
would be developed,' ^ by * Natural Selecliori." But why did 
BJiy of om- ance«toi> avoid suih marriages at all ? From 'an 
aversion to thow «-itb whom they lived.^ And why had they 
this aversion? Because they had an instinct against such 
unions, llien why hsA they an instinct ? We are engaged 
in a vicious circle. ' Lastly it is not scientific to use the 
term instinct of this kind of thing,' ^ 

MR, mohgan's theory 

As to Mr, Morgnn's theory, in his Ancirnt Socittj/ O^HX 

of a movemeEit of nanitarv and m<»ral reform, whieh led in 

prohibition of 'consanguine marriHges ^ I shall reUim to it 

■ ThiA ia tbo view of Dr. DurkJioitn, who oxplairLH the blood 

' lintitry 1^ llninan Marnoffc. [J, 33a. 

* Compare Mr. Orsff^^, M^ntii^ Bau.pp, 444-446. 

D 
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in a later part of this essay {* Other Bars to MArriogc'). 
Here it will be fourd that Mr, MorgAQ is the souree of 
certain Mier theoriefi which we ore to discuss^ a fact involv- 
ing a certain amount of repetition of flrgiiment-i already 
advanced. 



RETURN TO THE AUTHORS THEORY 

We conclude, provisionally, that exogamy, for various 
rea^jnH of sexual jealousy, and perhaps of seiua! superatitioUj 
and of sexual iudifferenct to persons familiar from infancy, 
may, at iea<it, liave tended to rmac wliilc each little hnnian 
croup waa auooymouH ; before the acT'eptaiuv of totem 
names by local grotipji. Hut this c^ogHiuinis tendency, if it 
existe^l, must have been iiiiiiKn^ely reinforced and rtweepin^y 
defined when the hiUiei'to anonymous groups coming to be 
known by toteui names, evolved the totem BUperstitions 
and tabus. Uader tbeae, I suggesl, exogamy became fully 
developed. M/uriagt was Forbidden, ainoui's were forbidden 
(there are exceptional casea), within the totem name. Iliis 
law buiTtd, of course, ninritol relations Ijctweeu son and 
mother, between brother and sister, but^ just a.s it stood, 
permitted incewt between father and daughter, ao long aa the 
totem name was inherited from the mother. But that form 
of incest, in turn, came to be t)arTed by another set of sava^ 
rules, which, whatever their origin, prohibit marriage witkiii 
the genertiiioft. 'iTiat set of rules, Jioted specially in Australia 
and North America, iw part of what h usually styled * The 
Class System/ * 
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CHAFl'ER II 

THE GLASS SYSTEM 

UVDEE thifl name appear to be blendedi (1) the prohibition 
to marry within a divi^on, n'likh, iti its ^implcrst fonn, is Raid 
to cutthetribcinto two'clftafies''or*phratriefl,^ or 'groups ;' ^ 
(8) the prohibition to marry within the totem name ; (3) the 
prohibition to marry within the generation, and within tiertain 
recognis^wl degrees (* elftKseV * sections*) of real or inferred 
kinship — *too neiir flesh/ too olose consan^inity, which, in 
their present condition, many Australian tribe* undoubtedly 
regand as a bar to matrimony^ But it does not follow that 
they cri^tniiSif hehl this opinion. 

We sliflll iirst examine what authorities who differ from 
me, t'jiJl the great ' bisection ' of the tribe, into, say, Matthurie 
And Kirarawa, members of wliifh nnt^ti intermarry^ the totem 
prohibition also i^maining in force. It will here be HOg- 
geated, in accordanci: with what \mA already Wn said, but 
contrary to general opinion, that the totemic prohibition ja 
rarl\tr than the prohibition of marriage between persons of 
the Name Negment of the 'bisection/ Tlie opiniouH of mo^t 
studenl^ appear, at present, to be divided thus. We hear 
thai: 

1, The exogamous division into two moieties or 'phra- 
triea,^ if' carircr than the division of each into numerous 
totem kins. The totem kins arc regarded os later 'subdivi- 
&dons "■ of, or additions to* the two ' original ^ moieties. 

!*!, Totem groups arc earlier than the * hiscetion * (though 

' Appureiitly, anjuag tbe KmuilHrtii, mcoibem of Che muue phratry auty 
iaiannui;, avoiding nniorvi in theJr dwd toisma. HatbcWH (_Pr/tc^ R&f^ 
JS»«.l!f.S,W.iisl.\^\,\^l). Mr. MaEbuwB cdUm a ■ phratry ' D, < gTOap.' 
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somehow, ncconling to th<^ same authors^ the two inoictie» 
of the bisLvtion bore totem names), but, before the * bisec- 
tion,' these ioicm groups wcrr not ewoffamoui. They only 
became exo;^moiis when six of tbetn, say, were arranged in 
one of the two moictiea (phrtitrica), now forbidden to mtury, 
&nd another six in the other. 

1 venture to prefer, as alre&dv indicated, the Kystem (3) 
that totem groups not only existed, but nere olit^y exoga- 
mous, before the ^Teat ' biaection "■ produeing the ' phratrie* ^ 
eame into eiustence, though 1 argue that ^bisection' is a 
misleading term, and that the apparent division wtt^ reaUy 
the result of an Rinalgamattun of two septirate and indep>en- 
dent loeaJ totem groups. 

TTiis theory (pnwejitly to be more fully wt forth) is 
original on my part, at leajit as far a^ my supmlimina] con< 
Bciousnf-ss IK concenied, I mpfln that I eonceivt^d myaeir to 
have hit on tlie idea in July 1902. Bui something very like 
my notion (I later discovei-ed) had been printed by Dr, 
Durkheini, and aomethiiig not unlike it wrvs propounded by 
HeiT Cunow (1894). Mr, Daniel Mcl-ennan liad alao aug- 
geated it: and I find that the Rev. John Mathew had ittated 
a form of it in his Ea^^-Hawk and Crojv (1899), (pp. 19- 
H£, 9S-112), Mr. Mathew^ft hypotbefii*, however, involves 
a tlieory of contending and alien racea in Australia. This 
theory does not eeem ^vell based, but, howe\'er that may be, 
I recognise tljat Mr. Mathew"'s hvpotheflis of the origin of 
exogamy (p. 08), and of the origin of the *pbra1ries"' or 
^primary elaHsefi/ in many respcets autidpatefi my own. He 
oppiMes Mr. Howitfa eonelnmons, and 1 may be allowed to 
say that I would prefer Mr. Howitt, owing to hii* unri\'allod 
knowledge, as an ally. On the other hand, the undesigned 
coincidence of Dr, Dnrkheini's, Mr, Daniel McLennan's, Mr. 
Mathew*a, and Heir Cimow^s ideas with my own, raises a 
preKiimption that mine may not be untenable. 
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THK CLASS SVSTKM IN AUSTRALIA 

Though the exititentie of what &m called exogaoioas ^ phra- 
tries' (two to each tribe) waa made knowuT as regards the 
North Americait tiibes, by Mr. Lewis Morgan (to whose work 
we return) in the middle of the nineteenth century^ almost 
our earliest hint of its existence m Australia came iroiii the 
Rev. W. Ridley, a learned missionary, in 1853-55. In Mr, 
McLennan's Sliid'u-ff in Ancient History ^ will be found an 
account of Mr, Ridley*!* facts, i^s tliey gradually swelled in 
volume, altered In thaiitcterj and were added to, and criti- 
csdly co;i*trucb:?d, by the Rev. Mr. t^Kon, and Mi\ A. W. 
Huwitt. Tliese j^ntJeiiieii were r*^rded by Mr. McLennHo 
OS the alhes of Mr. Morgan, in a controversy then being 
waged witli ;^Die acerbity. He, therefore, criticiried the 
evideiK^ from Australia niLher keenly. It is probable that 
Mr. MorgaD and Mr^ McLeanAn both had some right on their 
parta — seeing each a diflerent side of the shield — though a few 
points iu the diticu&sion are still undecided. But it aeems 
certain that the continued reseaixrhes of Messrs, TiAon and 
Howitt, reinforced by the studies of MeHsns. Spencer and 
GiJIcn in C<^itral Australia, have invalidated ;K>me of Mr. 
McLenimn'^ opinions o^ to matters of fact. 

Much trouble and contusion will be saved if we remember 
thatf OA Jtas been said, under the '• chusKiticutory »yeteni,^ three 
^ts of ruled applying to mama^ exiiit. The toteui rule 
exists, rules a£ to nian^iagc in relation to generations ood eo- 
calted degrotB of kindred (real or ' tribal^) esiwt ('classes"'), 
and, tbii^ily, there are the rule(> i^ative to ^ pbratries/ the 
ptiratries, beings ^ think, in origin themselves totemie. We 
ahall mainly eomtider here the so-called * bisection * of a tribe 
into two exogamoua and intemiHrrying 'phratries,' while 
remembering Herr Cunov'ij opinion that a ' class ^ is one 
thing* a * phratrj ' <juite another' 

■ SocDnd suriaa. pp. S.^Sl-itlO. 

* 1 bh&lL, fur mj owu part, uae ^pliraLry* tor the two ■ primu^ 
eiogamoDfi dlrialonn ~ oC « tribe, bdc! ' clais ' for the divlfltoiu within tbti 
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THE VARIETIES OF MARRIAGE DIVISIONS IN 
ALTSTltALlA 

Perhaps the most recent, lucid « and well-infonncd 

writer on the various divisions which regulate the marriages 
of the Australian tribes is Mr. R. H- MathewsJ Id 
some regions, the system of two intemjarrying phratries 
exiEta, without further eubdi^iiiion (except in r^&rd to 
totem kioa), Sometimefi each phrati^ is divided into two 
'sections"' (or ^ dosses ""j, making four for the tribe. -Again, 
each phifltry may have four ' sub&ections ' or 'classes/ making 
eight for the tribe. Each phrntry, like each ' class,* * hai* an 
independent nnine by which its mem lit-rs fire ensily rpcogni;^.' 

OhviDUftly we needj of all things, to know the actual 
meanings of these name?i, but we do not LLsuttlly know them. 
Ah wc hhall see, where a triiK ha* two * phratne* ^ and tio 
suburdijiate * cluaseb/ the naDies of these ^ phmtries/ when 
tbcy can be translated, are usually names of nniuiald. In & 
few cases* as will latej' appem', wlien there are 'cLLsses"' under 
and in the *phratries' their nauics seem to iiidicat«^ dis- 
tinctions of 'old ' an<l ' young." But Mr. Mathews nowhere, 
OA far as 1 have studied him* gives the meanings of the 
* class "■ names, aome of which arc of recent adoption. Mr. 
Mathews usually gives only ^ Phratry A "* and * Phratry H.* 
"We now cite his tables of the simple 'phratry'' system, of 
the ' phratry ^ plus two classes system, and of the ' pliratry ' 
plus four clasaes system; making four, or eight, such divisions 
for the tribe, 

* In describing the social Btmeture of a Jintivc Australian 
commimity, the first matter calling for attention is the 

' phraUy * which ^Id doI a^i^wAr Ixi bo oT L«temic urt^iu. Bii. FJsau a{>p1itt8 
' clats' to tKJtb the priinary dM^tonti anil tho^ cnnlaJno'l inrac^h of Lhem. 
obfietvtng thct 'thf Ore^fc "phralrifl " wouhl be thaiaost correct tenn.' 
He ifl awikro, of <!oL]r£c, that Ihi^ omploTmcub of phrBitria is arbitrary, but 
it b ooDTcniimt, Wliile he appUes ' class ' both to ' Lhe primarj diHaua* 
of & cutDQumitjv. and their tirst fubdivihlonif/ to the lattei I realflct 
■ clBfifles,' EiAlcg pbratr^ for the fonnpr (_I^milfirii avt Siimai, p. 24), 
' Jour, and Proc. tif' Ifis Hoy. Soo. N.S. W., xxviii., xzzi., mxL, xixiv. 
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clasaiGcation of the people into two primary diviaiotiA, called 
phratric^, or gronpi*— the men of each phratry interniarrj'- 
ing with the women of the opposite one, in accordance vrith 
pruKTibed laws,^ 

Mr. Mnthcwt^ then mcntionB that some tribes h&ve(l) thia 
ii^imple division only {of course, d« a nOc, plua totoiti kitta)i 
(S) El&e^ihere caeh phratry i a composed of two * se^rtionfl ' 
(called by ua ' dasses'), (!3) Elfiewhere, again, each phratry 
has four aertious (we need not dir^cuss here the tribes 
where none of these Ihin^ exist), 

Mr. MathewH now give^ tabJes reprei^nting the working 
of the Hystem in each of the three casen.' 





tatbtr 


1 

llothn 


Son 


tiaUB liter 


Phmtrj A 


Kirmrao 


Mattiurln 


Kfattorri 


kUrturriu 


Phfatry B 


Uattarri 


Kin-arooan 


RiriBToa 


Rirrarooaii 




ntker 


2 


Bod 


Dftuv titer 


Fhnlrj A 


Muni 


BuU 


Ippai 


IppaLba 


Kubbt 


IppaiZia 


Knmlio 


Bnthfl 


Phratrj B 


SnDibg 

Ippoi 


Mattm 


Kubbi 


Kubbitha 


KnbbithA 


Unid 


Hatha 


K 


htrifl- 


3 

U«1wr 


Sn 


lUBlitaF 


F 


Chooliuii 


Nin^lqnt 


Poljailn 


PBLyaTccDya 


Phmtij A 


CheenuiD 


Noor&lnra 


Bnngftriti 


BungBTHiija 




Polytmiiiya 


Obooroluia 


Nooralum 




BimpBTRpny 


CblDgnloni 


NlngrnlniD 




Vtltrnt 


Uotbi-r 


flOII 


D^n^btH 




ChingiLhim 


Noolafn 


Vitcornflry 


YajyiTTiBreenyi 


PfcratTy B - 


Ohooralnm 
BungwiD 


Neeoam 


Juoenun 
Obeeuum 


NeomnriJlii 




Paljarin 


Keomoram 


Cboo'uiD 


Nooliua 



It will be seen that, under the siniple phratry system, 
children of the female Matturrin are alwayj* MRtturri and 
Matturrin, children of the female Kirrarooan are always 
Kirraroo and Kirrarooan, On the phratry /rfi/Jf two rliLssea 
ayKtem, female Butha \s mother of Ipp&tha mid Ippatha of 
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Butim for ever. On the phratiy plwt four classes system, 
femnle Ninguluni hn-s n Pal^'ftreenn daughter, who has a 
Noonilum daughter, whu has a BiingHreetivn. (hi lighter, whose 
daughter reverts ta the ongiiinJ Niugirluui cKss, aiwl so uti, 
iul tiifin'daui. The wuiueu I'euicim coiii^tant to their ^phratry,* 
and inj*ny always the meii of the apposite ptratry. 

It is to be oWrved that> by customary la*, brothers ^lud 
sisters acUud (and not ^ tribal ^) mny never intermarry.' In 
ohort, coiisangidnity is now fully uudcn^tood by the uativeai 
and too close unions are forbidden on the ground of consan- 
guinity. It aUo deem!4 that, though the blacks are allon the 
same level of materia] culture, yet reflection on marriage 
rules, and modification of thcac rules by additional restric- 
tions and alterations, have been carried much further by eome 
tribea than by others. I by no means deny, but rather 
aflirai, that consanguinity is now understood, and that rules 
have in »ome triben been con^ioualy made, and altered, to 
avoid certain marriages as of ^ too near ficnh/ But I do not 
think that, at the beginning, the objection to consangui- 
neous marriages, ius mch^ can have becTi entertained, and 
I am not of opinion that, for the purpose of preventing such 
ntamngefl, in the beginning, a horde was bisected into two 
phratries, and each phratry r^plit up into totem groups. 
Rather, I conceive, certain primitive conditions of life led to 
the evolution of certain rules, iralependent of any theory 
about the noxiouHnesN or iumiorality of marria^n of near 
kill : and then reflection on tho^e priinal rules helped t4> 
b^et moral idean, and improvements rni the rules theni wives. 
In the original rcHtriL-tions, morality* in our sen**?, was only 
implicitly or potentially present, tlmugh now it had risen into 
explicit couK^ioiisneriF*, The tribes came to tlunk certain 
marriages morally wrong, or physically noxious, hccaufte they 
were forbidden ; such unions were not, in the Krst instance, 
forbidden because they were deemed physically injurious, 
or morally wrong. These ideals have, by this time, been 

' Proc^ Jvur. Hojf. *Sw. JV^. W.. aulv. 127- Mr. Fiaou EiuJtes an eAuep- 
tlon forwma Kamflarok. 
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evolved : but it doea not follow tlmt they were present at 
tbt begin niDg. 

I took the liberty of laying a brief sketch of my own 
theory before Mr. Ilowitt, who, ufter considering it, was 
iinatde to a<.vcpt it. He was kind enough to send nic a 
summaiy atcount of many varieties of institutions, whieh, aa 
we have secn^ prevail — from tribea with totems and the niniple 
phratry And female descent, up to tribes which have lost their 
das^» and totccns, count det^cc^nt in the mcdt; line, »nd permit 
EOArriage only between persons dwelling in certain loc^tlities, 
or not of * too near ttcfch.^ All eori^ of varieties of custom, 
in fact, pr^vaiJ. Again, Ihe mo^t backward tribes, in Mn 
Howitt^s opinion, have group -marria^'e ; ' the more advanced 
have individual niHrriage, with rare reveisions on special occa- 
sions. Each advance, li-om mere phratry to phratry^/^M eight 
'cbiases/ reduced the number of persons who might inter- 
marry, and extended the range of exogamy (except where, 
ss among the AnmtHj the totem prohibition has ceased to 
exiHt). The marked tendency of the developing rule^i in to 
prevent marriage between persons ' too near in fiesh,* or * of 
the name Resh.' Mr. Howitt argues that, if the later rttagea 
of prohibition are the result uf deliberate intention to prevent 
too near maniage, we may infer that the original 'bisection* 
of the ^ uiidividecl roinuinne ' ffaa also consciously designed to 
prevent unionri of pei-^^onri of too near Hesh. 

To tins I would reply, that the circumAlances were 
ditferent. The juivage^ of recent centuries have been trained 
in the totem and phratry iyatems, and luive now, like Mr. 
Howitt, excogitated the theory that these were originally 
designed for the purpose of preventing marriages of *too 
near fleab,' wherefore all such marriage?* (even if pennitted 
by the totem law) must be morally or materially evil. This 
i» the theory eacpressed iu the niythh of the Dieri, Woewonmg, 
and others ; and it is the theory of many scientific writers. 
In brief, it is the hypothesis of men already trained to think 
near marriages morally wrong, or physically injurious, But 
■ This view IS difwuflseri later 
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how could this idea occur to meinber^ of 'an undivided 
commiuie,^ whi> had never known anjtbing better? 

That U the difficulty ; and we get rid of it by ditibelieving 
in a primeval undix-ided oomnmne ; ajid by supposing a long 
past of forbidden unions, the prohibition then resting on no 
moral ideaH, but on the inttrre^tt of the Ktraugesti the jealoiL'^y 
of the adult sire. These prohibitions later evolved into 
conscious morality ; and were &l la^t siLtceptible of improve- 
ment by deliberate deaign< I shall now examine more in 
deU.!1 the ideas which do not win my assent. 

Mil. FISON ON THE GKEAT BISECTION 

In 1880, in Kamiiaroi and Kttmaiy^ Mr. Fieon, a learned 
missionary and anthropulogist, gave his account of the 
organiwition of certjiin Australian tribes. He speaks of 
(1) Tlie division of a tribe, or eommimity, into two e\o- 
^^amotLs intermarrying clatises.^ (2) *The fnibdiuixjojt * (mark 
the phrase) ' of tliex? t^lasses into four/ (3) ' Tlieir .subilixmion 
into f^ntt^Hy flistingui.^hed by tntems, which are generally, 
though not invariably, the names of animals/ 

Now totems we know, ajnl we have cited Mr. Mathews 
for the olher divisions. Take (1) ' the two exogamouri inter- 
niairying claj^ses.' Eiainplea are 

Uftle. Kiimita; f«nmJ«. Eumltegur (une 'olaa«,' which I Cftll ■phntr;'). 
Male, Kroki ; fOEcalef Srokl^T (the otber * cIob?,' ' pbratiy '). 

Again. 

ilLaSc^ Witlat-it ikafi^Qroo)-, fcmalo, Wtititiitii, 

What are these two 'j>rimar^^ exogamous di\'isions? 
And why call them * pnmaiy ' ? 



' Tlif^u i« a littdjiLuu of oq i^buri^iika) AeJ^uuh vihv bat] twn' ui^ta. 
Silpfiia and Uulcwara^ Llieee bein^ the D£iD?»i cf two phratrii^- On this 
tbowihg brothers marri^ paCcfrial balf-«ietere (Aomilarvi and £u9nai, 
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' PSlMAUr CLASSES ? ' 

My object, /ui hn* been said, is now, contrary to general 
□pimojif to repEut that Lhe grt^t dicliotuoiDus ^ division^ of 
a tribe into two exogamous, intermarrying, 'claaaes' or 
* phratriESj"" Is not ' primary ' at all, but is Neconclary to groups 
at oitce toterui^ and exogniiiourt, and \^ not, in origiiu a 
bisection^ but a combination. If I am right, the coiibequencea 
will be of some curioitity. Fir^t, it will appear that the 
^ prioiary diviajons'' are thems^clvta totcmii: in origin, thus 
implying the prc-exiatciicc of Totemisui. Next it will be 
m'ulc to appear probable that the prc-esjsting totems wore 
already cxogarnouK before thu phratricij arose, and that 
exogamy doc:^ not date^ as the best authorities hold, 
from the making of the great dichotonmus divisions or 
' phratries.' For no aiich dichotomous division, I suggest, waa 
ever made. 



THE 'PltlMARy divisions' AltE THEMSELVES 
TOXEMIC AND EXOGAMOLTS 

We see that, of the two 'phratries' Yungaru and Wutaru* 
Yungaru in ' opos-sum ' (acconling to Mr, ChatBeld) or 

* alligator'^ (according to Mr. Bridgnmn) ; while Wutaru is 

* kangaroo.' ThD^tr two primary ' pliratiies,"' therefore, have 
totemic namea, and (in my opinion) were originally two ioi-al 
totem groups, each containing members of various totems 
derived from alien motherfc. The same thing may be true 
when tlie meanings of the * primary cla&a namea ' (* phratriej* *) 
con no longer be discovcnKl^ If fio* the * primary diviaiona' 
are, in origin, mere totem diHtiuetions, invoKing, 1 think, 
the pre-eKifitence of the rule of exogamy, which is al&i> in- 
volved in the ndes of the * primary diviffions.** Mr, Fison 
writes (what is obvious) *in some places the primary divisions 
are distinguished by totem names at the present day-^' 

' £amltanH and Sirmai, jk 10. 
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'Probably they were so distin^ahed everywhere^ in ancient 
tuncs^,"' ho adds, and this h eertflinly the case in North 
America, as we shall see later. Mr- Ficon's opinion is my 
own VQ far, and, if it is right, if the 'primary cIjij^a divisions'* 
(* phr&tri £?«'')» within which marriage is now forbi^Hen, were 
ori^nalJy two toteri divisions, then Totemism is earlier 
than the ^ primary divisions/ On this point Mea^rs, Fiwjn 
and Hou-itt say that the diviKions on which marriftgt? regula- 
tions are baseil ' are denoted by class nani&i or by tuteni.'^ — 
frequently by botli class names Hn<l totems.* In a note 
they m]dy ' Cla*« nanie^, no called by v\^ solely for tlie sake 
of convenience, and because they cannot always be positively 
asserted to be totems, tbou^ the strong probability is that 
they are always totems/ ' 

By *■ class oaniefi ' the authors, I thiuk, here mean the 
T]Hiii(7> oi the ' primary eiogamous divisions^ or ' phralriea/ 
These art often, if not always, knovtn by totem names. 
But the 'da*se»,'' aa di^tinguislied from the ' phratriea,* are 
not known by totcmic oamcs, as far as I am aware. Hcrr 
Cunow, we shall see, aA.serts that in some cases they denote 
mere seniority,* blg^ and 'littJe/ 'young' and 'old/ Unless 
they can be proved to be totemic, we must, I repeat, 
carefully avoid confusing the 'classes,' four or eight, with 
the 'phratries,' in which they ore included. 'ITie confusion 
is general and very misleading. 

TotemiBm, according to Mr. McLennan, preceded exo- 
gamy, and made exogamy possible. Tlius totem diHtinc- 
tions^ with exogamy, may be older than the ' two primary 
class ejcogamous diviflions,'* io which, according to most 
authorities, eKogamy began. Mr. Tylor is cautious: 'the 
dual form of exogamy ' (the ' phratries,* or • two primary 
divisions") 'may be the original form,' or at least that view 
is tenable-' The origin of exogamy is, however, imkuown, 
in Mr. Tylor'* opinion, which coinmiU him to nothing. 

Mr, Howitt, if I do not misinterpret him, also regards the 

* J. A. T. idv. 142. 

* Journal ^ tke AntkrtrpitiefiaU JntHtute, c^iii. £€4. 
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too divisions, * phratrie*^"' as primary, but at Ihe same time 
agrees with me. And Mr. Fi^^nn, thi\t the two 'phratry' 
divisions were themselves in ori^n toteiiiie. 



THE TOTEM DIFFICULTY 



At this point I lose Meflsrs. Fison and Howitt. I do not 
know what they mean, and, unless I misconstrue them, thty 
imeonaciouflly hold different opinions at different moments- 
They start with an ' undivided eonimune."' Mr. FiKon, 
however, \^ not certain on this point. To prevent near 
maiTLAges (previously universal), the cominune is split into 
two ex.i)gamou& inLf^rniarrying phralries. Tike iiAmes nf these 
phratritf* ti.w totenii<.\ afid eiicli phratry has it« totem. Such 
18 their theory. How and why ? 

Did toteuiic diviKiotiA already exist in 'the undivided 
cmnmune^^ If ao, the coniinuDe was not undivided! Or 
were tot«tn names given, nobody knows why, to the two 
phratriffl at the time when the * bJoectioi] ^ of the commune 
was matle ? Did the legislator send half the horde to the 
right, crying. ' Vou are sheep," and half to the left, saying, 
' YoLi are goat*,^ — or rather, wty, Kmus and KangarooH ? 
Tlda is not CRflily thinkable. But, if thi.s waft done, whence 
<-ani€ the other totem kins« otleii numerous, within each 
phratry ? 

Mr, Fison savs that the totem kins (or * g^ntes "■) ' ato^ 
out of two priniary divisions hy an orderly procewft of evolution^ 
such as might be expected from the forces at work,' and ' wc 
have seen how ' the phmtries subdivided ^ into other sub- 
divitions, difitinguifihed by totems,' ' But, alas, I have seen 
nothing of the Hort I Mr, Fieon has merely asserted the fact, 
' The totemw affect the iiitersoxual regulations . , . by 
narrowing the range of matriinonial selection.'' Here would 
be a reaaon for the evolution of these totem kins. But this 
added restriction i** exaftlv what (given phratries) the totema 
do not effect. There arc so many totems in each phratry, but 

' KemiUJ^oi ind Kiim/ri. p. HIT. ■ C^ pit. p. 4J. 
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as the same totem (except amorg the Arunta and. .limilarl^y- 
riiaorganised tribes) never (»curs in both phratrics, the range 
of aexual selection is thus not more reatricted by the totem 
than by the phratry. The member's of each phratry may 
not intermarry, and aU persoiu^ of their totem are in their 
phratry and bo are not marriageable to them. They would 
all be exactly as exogamous a^ they are, if there were no 
totem rules, nothing but phratry rules. Thus the totems 
cannot be later deliberate st^inentationa of the phratry, for 
additional exogamous purpoBes^ beeaune they serve uo such 
purpose^ except where, among the Kamilaroi, a man may 
marry in hia phratry, if he marries out of \m totem. But 
that is a peculiarity- 

Mr^ Mathews writes, ' Tender the group ^ (phratfy) ' laws 
it is impofwible for a Dilbi or Ktipathin "^ (phratry names ot 
the Kamilaroi) ' to marry a woman bearing the same totem 
name iia himself, for the rea^nn tiiat audi a totem does not 
exist in the division ' (pWatry) * from which he is bound to 
select hia wife. But when persons of tlit same group ' 
(phratry) * were pennitt«J to marry each otht^r, it became 
necessary lo promulgate a law prohibiting marriage between 
person?* of the same totemJ ^ But there were totema before 
that novelty of mon-iage within the phratiy» and why were 
Ihey there ? Moreover, under phrnby laws it was already tiie 
rule that no man could marry a woman of his own totem. 
Obviously we are not told how the totem kius arose out of the 
phratriea, * by an orderly process of evolution auch &s might 
be expected from the forces at work.* One aee» no reoiton at 
all for the rise of totem kins within the phratry, itself, by 
Mr. Fison'fl theory, originally totemic. 

Totem kins are called * subdivisions * by Mr. Howitt, but 
why were the phratries subdivided into totem kias, and why 
were there totem groups in * the undivided commune * before 
the bisection, the phratries (the result of the bisection) being 
themselves, in Mr, Howitt*s hypothesis, totem groups? I 
c^uote a statement of the ease by Mr Howitt (1889} : *The 
' Prac Sen- Soc. Jf.S. W. xxxL JG2. 
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fuiidAmental principle of Aboriginal society in Australia h 
the division of the community into two exogAmous intor- 
marrying moiotica. Out of this division into two groups, 
and out of the relations thus crcftted between the contem 
porary meoiberg of them find their desc-endantif the tenna of 
reJattonfihip must have grown. As the two primary divisions 
(classes)'' (* phratrie*"') 'have become again dmded in the 
process of soeifd developnient, onrf tut the gfonpa of numerous 
iotemn htivf b^rn aihhil^ J4ec.' 

Here the totem kins Are not orderly evolved not of the 
phratries, nor sulidivided out of theni,butttre ^ ^ded/ Where 
were they picked up, wlieno? did they arise, why wi*re they 
^ added'? 

May we not wjnclude that no clear account, or theory, 
of the origin and purpose of toteina and totem kins haa been 
laid before im ? 

Mr. llowitt elsewhere write*, * If the supporiition in correct 
that, in the primary divisiooti, wc may recognise the oldest 
forms, and in the subdivision;^ somewhat newer forms of 
Totemirtm * {newer names of totcnus r), ' it should be found that 
these earlier divi-sionr* show sign.s of antiquity ils compared 
to the totcme whieh are, according to this hvpothesis^ the 
Dearest to the present time. This, 1 think, is the caAo.' 
Thus, in fact, «ojne of the Australian names for the two 
divisjonN are no longer to be translated,^ perhapf> owing to 
their antitjuity, and sometimes the names are lost, as, else- 
where, in Bank^ Island. Wlien translatable, the phratry 
names are totemic. 

But this hardly amounts to proof that the ^primary 
divisions " are really older than totemic divisions, /?/?« eicogamy. 
The existing wrtmi* of the ' primary divisions' may be older 
than exi<iting totem names, in some c&se^. But that may be 
because the twu ' primary divisions ' endure, unchangied. 




* *>» Ihr Orffiiiiimti'm of AuOratUm Trihift. p. I2ff; Ihwu*<rfiflU if 
^ The imtivcd retain o^crvd «onpa to DaraculiiEi. biitciaiuiot(urwillEott) 
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whil« fi. Incfl] tob^m group may tiecnme extinct,^ Its place, 
perh/ips, iiiuy be filled up by a totem group of relfltively 
i^ecvTit n&nie, or, pi'rhaps, in a greftt trek intxj a laml of novel 
fnunfL ftnfl flora, old totem names might be exfhan^wl for new 
oiieH. ^ Muftki ^ (bliFep) ih said to have lieen recently 
ndopted.' Mr. Fison here corroborates my suggf?*tion. *If 
a tribe migrate to n counlrj in wbitb tlieir totem h not 
foiinil, tliev will, in all probability, take aa their totem Borne 
other animal which is a native of the place-' ' 

Mr, Howitt, then, believcTi that * the primary class 
division.^ '' were originally totemic, and also that the 'cla«5 
ayBtem' ax a rule has t>eeti developed Uirougl^ the aubdi^'ision 
of the earlier and simpler fornix by * MU/eratf arrati^cmcni? * 

This appears to mean that savages began by making two 
divisions, bearing totem namesi and established them as 
primary exogamou^i divisioTW. Later they cut them up into 
slices eaeh slice with a newer totem name. Or the totem 
divisionfi are evolved within the phratry, somehow or other, 
as in one of Mr. t'^aon's views. Or they are ' added *^for what 
piirpow? Thus every tribesman hac now a * daafi name* 
(phratry name) — an oJd totem name (say either Eagle-Hawk 
or Crow), and no Crow may marry an Ea^le-Hawk. But, later, 
they f'plit Cn.>ws up into, say, bats, ratts cat*, and Itaijgaroos, 
while they hplit Eagle-Hawk op into, say, grutjs, emus, mice, 
and frogs. Now eat'b person, tinder this arrangement, has 
tuifO totem names. He is Ragle-Hawk (old) and (new) grub, 
emu, mouse, or frog : or he is Crow (old) and (new) hat, eat, 
rat, or kangaroo. If tat, he may not only not marry a 
Crow, but also he may not marry a cat- WTiat could 
be the reason for thi» new nubdivi.sion of Ea^Ie-Hawk and 
Crow, and for thi;^ multiplication of marriage prohibitions, 
which, given the phratries, prohibit nothing?* I slioll try 
to Mhow, and have already suggested, that, from a period 



' Spencer aril GUlen, p. 152. ' HowUl, J. A. /. iviii 37-30. 

■ KaaiiUiro* and Kvmai, p, 235. aotP. ' Op. nff. pp. 59^ 62, 63, 6«. 

' N*w DuirTiD^D urohibitinnfl roflfl hevp been, and, I htli(]ve, were addod, 
but the divUioDd thus loadc wore noL, X tbibk, UftsmiBtia. 
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infinitely remote, each member of the Enj^le-Hawk and Crow 
local groups may aluo have been, or rather mtt^tt have been, a 
grub, emu, mouse, or fi'Og, bat, rat, cat, or kangaroo* by in- 
heritance ard birth. So \itnierstood., the * primary divisiotii^ "" 
(Eagle-Hawk and Crow) were not deliberately subdivided 
(as I conceive them to have been on Mr. Howitt^s system) 
into the other nunienjus Jimr totem groups, ror were the 
tiitem kinj* added Ui the phratries, nor were they orderly 
evolved out of the phratries^ but, from the dawn ofTotemism 
with exogfi-my, tliey contained these totem groiips within 
themselves; a fact which early man came to perceive. 

Mr. Howitt adds, * If the two iirst intenaarrying groups ' 
(' phmtrie* ""j *had distingiiiflhed names, they were probably 
those of animals, and their totems, and, if m>, the on'gtn of 
Totemism would be so far back in the mist of ages, a:( to be 
beyond my vision/ In the chapter on the 'Origin of 
Totemism,"" we try to penetrate ^ the miat of agts*'' and to see 
beyond the range of vision of Mr. Howitt. But the ' Origin 
of TotomiKm * cjinnot be beyond Mr. Howitt^s range of vision, 
if he agrees with Mr. Fi&on that the totem kins were orderly 
evolved vithin the phratry, or were segmented out of the 
phratry, or epJit oft', an colonies, trom the phratij (Dr. 
DurkheimV theory), or were added to the phmtry, for ^me 
reason, 

tt «eenis, then, that he doed not commit himi^f to any 
of these four theories. He appears to confess to having 
no theory of the origin of Totemism, which, in his opinion, 
gave the names to the phratrie^, the^ being the result 
of the primary bisection, Pi-obably his best plan would 
be to sav 'the horde was bisected into two moieties, far 
eTogamon^ piiqioses, and animal nnmer*, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, were arbitrarily imposed on the phratry {livisionii/ 
Butf then, what about tlie many totem kizis within the 
phratry? We rweive no iwtid theory about them. They 
were eertaiidy not arbitrarily marked out later, within the 
phrfttry, for eAOgamous purponers whieh they do not ftxlii]. 
If they were picked up elsewhere, and added iiito the 
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phratry, where did thoy cone from ? Crowds of tntems were 

not going about, Mr. Howitt seems to think, before the hi- 
tjection, because, if so, we saw hordes were not * undivided,* 
before the biseetjciu, but werf alrea/iy divided into toteoi ktns. 

Or shall we way that tJie undivided eoiniuune^ had already 
organise^l distinct cn-operative magical totem groups, to do 
magic for the good of the food Mipply, pla^nt-s ftnd Hiiimals, 
but that thesL' tott^m grou^js were not rxog^moruj before tlie 
hi^ection? After the biaectioa two of these magical totem 
groLips, sav Eagle-Hawk and Crow, were sdectcd, shall we 
guesa, to give [lameii to the two moieties or phratries ? The 
other totem groups fell, or were mctcd out, some into Crow, 
some into Eagle-Hawk. This is a thinkable hypothesis, but 
it is fatal to the theory of subdivision, or of ticgmentation, 
or of evoJution, as causes of totem kins within the phratrics ; 
cmd it is not suggested by Mesjirs, Fisou and Howitt, 

Thus we must construct for oursdven, later, a tlieoiy ot 
the Origin of Totemism. We are aetuallj- constrained to 
make this effort, because it will probably be admitted that, 
having no theory, or hesitating between tlircc or four theories, 
of the origin of totems and of totem kins, Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt produce an hypothesis of the evolution of Australian 
society which cannot be construed by us into an intelligible 
form. 

Mr. Howitt elsewhere writes, *The existence of the two 
eiogamous intermarrying groups ' (' phnitries *) ' seemt to me 
almost to require the previous existence of an undivided 
commune, from the segmentation of which thev arose/ ' But 
they^ the phratrie^, were tnteniic, juid why r Once again, 
why wad tJae undividwi commune divided ? We know not 
the motive for, much leaa the means of effecting, such a great 
change *in the beginning/ 

In 1885, Meaars. Howitt and Fi^on were aware of, and 
expressed their sense of this difficulty (that of dividing people 
out into arbitrary groups) in the case of ancient Attica. 
Speaking of the 7^"<»y, or clan, in Attica, they combat the 
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if Harpttration, that the people were * arbitrarily 
drafted irtti the yevj},"^ ^ Our authors remark, * Aiicient 
todety — the more atident— ^oes not tlius regtilale itself 
^^ajrrltur non fit. One can utitlerntand a Kleislhenes redistri- 
buting into denies a civilised community' which lias gi-owii 
to H State, but the rotinn of any such arhlLrary distribution 
of men into '^ivii in the beginning of things canciut be enter- 
tAJned for a moment/ ' 

This being so^ how can our authors maintain that, *in 
e beginning of things,^ given an * undivided commune,^ 
&I] ita members were ' drafted '' into one or other of two divi- 
ficns, and again into totem groups. A subdivision of the 
phratrie:^'' into totem groups, bv deliberate arrangement^ 
is clearly as nrtjficiaJ and arbitntiy as the scheme suggested 
by Harpocration, * which cannot be entertained for a 
oment.'' 
We arc speaking of ' the beginnjEg of things,' not of the 
t state of things in which we know that moditications 
the ruleSf e,g. the division into eight 'cJasseSf'' are being 
deliberately adopted.^ In *the l>e)^nning of things,'' as 
Messrs, Howitt and Fison, in 18S5, maintained^ society 
itur non Jit. Our eflbrt is to ahow the process of the 
birth of society before conscious and deliberate modifications 
were made to prevent marriages of 'too near flesh/ Our 
criticism of Mewrs. Fison and Howitt's theorie** may perhaps 
indicate that they are insufficient, or but dubiously intetli- 
ible. Something clear and consistent is required. 

Harpocration j r. yn^nrroi- ^ J. A. I lU', 160, 

1 Sptncer and GilleD, pp. 1% 420 
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CHAPTER III 

TOTEMa WITHIN THE PHBATBIE8 



AMEUICAN SUPPOHT OF THE AUTUOHS 
HVFOTHESia 

Thk system which I advcjcate here, as to the Htiiallness of 
the original human groups, and their later combinAtinn into 
larger utiionn, He«ni?L to tuLve, i\s r^ard?^ America, the AUpport 
ol the late Major PowelL the Direetur of tlie Bureau of 
Ethnology, and of Mr. McGee of the vime departmenL 
This gentJeman writes, *'IVo postulate?* concerning primitive 
society, adopted by various ethnologic atudeati of other coun- 
tries, have been erroneously applied to the American abori- 
gines . . . The fimt postulate is that primitive men were 
oHginallv awemblcd in chaotic hordc^^ and that organi^fi 
society was developed out of the chaotic vi\B^ by liicsegregn' 
tion of ^oitp^. . , ' This appeni>4 to be Mr. Houitt's doctrine. 
In faL% Mr. McGee says, Anjerican research points, not to a 
primal horde, ' bisected ' and ' subdivided ' into an organised 
community, but to an early condition 'directly antithetic to 
the po:4tulatcd horde, in which the scant population was segre- 
gated in small discrete bodies, probably family groups . . ,* 
ITie process of advance was one of * progressive combination 
rathertliaJi oriTjntinued differentiation. . . , It would appear 
that the original detinitdy organised groups ocea.'tionally 
coalesced with other gmtips, both simple aiul compound, 
whereby they were elalH>ratod iii structure . . ,' Mr. McGee 
iuldfi, * always with sonic loss in deliuiteneaa and permanence/ 
As far as concerns Auatralia* I do not feel miu-^' tliat the la-^t 
remark applies, but, on the whole, Mr. MrGee's obs^ervations. 
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couched in ttbfitroct lenus, appear to fit what I have ^^'ritten, 
in concrete terniw, about the probable evolution of Austniliaii 
tribal society h' 

The theory thu^ siig^i^ef:tcd tnakef; little demand on deli- 
berate legislation, && we shall eee later. 



DELIBERATE AKKANGEMENT 

This I take to be important- It ^teems well to avoid, ai 
far as possible^ the hypothesis of deliberate le^slation in 
tini&i pritiievAJ, involving no sweeping a chunge as the legal 
estAblifihrnent of exoganiv through a decree btsed on common 
consent by an exogHmuiifi *Bi>ection^ njosciously m^e. 
Exogamy must have been grHihially evolved. But, if we 
bqpn ivith Mr. Howitt^H original imdivided commune, and 
suppose a deliberate bisection of it into two ej^ogamoLc 
plirab'iea, each somehow containing dllFerent toteiLia; or !f 
we suppose a tribe of only two totema, and imagine that the 
tribe deliberalely made these totems exogamous, which they 
Lad not been before, ajjd then subdivided them into many 
other totem groups, we see, indeed, why persons of the same 
totem may not intermarry. They now, after the decree, 
belong to the same c?EogamouJ4 * phratry ' within which 
marriage is deliberately forbidden. But, on thi^ theory, 1 
find no escape &oni the conclusion that the * bi.scction * into 
• phratries ' was the result of a deliberate decree, intended to 
produce exogamv — for the bisection ha*? not, and apparently 
cannot have, any ottier eHeet. Now I can neither imagine a 
rootive for i^uch a decree, nor any mode, in such early times, 
of procuring for it common consent At this point we have 
laboured, and to it we shall return, obfierving that our hypo- 
thesis makes much less appeal to such early and deliberate 
legislation. 

TOTEMS ALL THE WAY 

In any case, by Mr, Fwonls and Mr. Howitt's theory and 
our own, we have totems almost all the way : totems in the 
' Sih'nueo^if^t StTrov, AnnualJitywrt, IS93-ie94, pp^SOO 201. 
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IISTRIBUTION OF TOTEMS IN THE * FHlt/VTKTya ' 

Mr. McL^njian, ere he had the infonnn-tinn now before 
ua, wrote, in 1865, * Moat probably cotitiguoub groups woultl 
be composed of ejtflctly the aante stocks^ (we can now. for 
* stocks/ read ' totem kin^') — ^ would contain geiUes of pre- 
i^iaelj' the Aame names/ ' This is obvious, for Emu, Kftngaroo, 
Wild Duck) Opossum, Snake, and Liiard, living in the aame 
re^on, would mid each other (by the hypobheaia) for wives, 
and CAxrh foreign wife would bring her own totem name into 
I'flch group- Yet we find that the two 'primary classes' 
(phjo-triGK) of the Urahunnn (which, on my theory, represent 
two primitive totem local groups, my Emu and Kiuigaroo, 
each with ita rcpresejitativcs of all othej" totem groups within 
raiding distince) neitr eontain ttie some totems. 

It is niathematiudiy impossible that this exelo^ivenens 
should be the result of accident On a first consideration, 
therefore, I took it to be the result of deliberate legislative 
d«fiigi:i, at the moment when on niyhypothesis two //wW totem 
groups, containing members of several ta^-^fljo/j^yrfn/, unitod 
in connubium. The totem names, I at first conceived^ with 
reluctance, must have been conseioiislv and deliberately meted 
out between the two Iota! totem groups, now become phratries- 
This idea did not involve so Btringent and useless a measure as 
that of segmenting the two phra.tnes into minor totem groupn : 
however the idea was still too much akin to that of 
Harpocration as regards the arbitrary drafting of the Attic 
population into 'yivi). But, on further reflection, I conceived 
that my firet theory was superfluous. Given the existence of 
local groups, as such totemie^ and of totem kins of descent 
within the original local totem groups, the actual results, 
1 thought, ari^ oiilomatically, ajs woon as two local totem 
groups agree to intermarry. Men and women nmst marry 
out of their local tulein group (now ^ phralry ') and mu&t 
marry out of llteir totem of descent. Consequently, no one 
totem could po^ibly exLst in botli phratne». Thi* 1 now, on 
■ ilMfoj i% Aftmnt Hiitfyry, p, SSI. 
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thin] tlioiighbv 'ivhit-h Are a. wiser firsV 'le^'n erroneous; 
The automatic arruyiiLg of one seL of totems into one« ol 
another aet into the other, phiuti^, would not occur. The 
tuttms have been divided between the two phixtries.' This 
condition ofaffairi is universa] in Australia, except where, a« 
among the Arunta and similar tribes, the same totem cornea to 
exi^ in both phratnes, so that men and women of the s&me 
totem, butofoppositepbiBtnes^mayintermarrj. Thatbreach 
of old rule, wc ahaU tr^ to ^bow^ arisen from the peculiar 
animiritiG philoHophv of the Aninta^ by virtue of which totems 
are no longer totemfi of descent, but are otherwise obtained, 
11k: KamiJaroi practice of interphratry marria^ arisen out 
of respect for totem and neglect oF phraby law. 

My conjecture takes for granted, let me repeat, that, 

' Snppofc we Lake a group rui^Dg in a gi^cD locality, and knowQ to 
ilB oetEbbouis Ob ih^^ Etna giirup. Lei ub alsotabL- a i^milaraDd simlLirlj 
fi1t4Utt«d Ka]ig:&i-on croup. L?t rui ^nppOHfi thai each ftcch ^ronp hoflralilcd 
for Ha wir&» imong Upoeecim, (imb, CAt, and Din^ groupc. By f«iiiA]« 
dcHent. bctb the Ema and Kasg^nw groupB will contoia pereoce of tLfl 
OiwwLUE, Ginb, C^u and Din^^r groape. Thit being ao a maa of ^c Emu 
local gTonp. n»DiP«l Groh by lotMn. might many a wDmim of the Emn local 
group, by UiCera of d»wrii an UpoKnum ; and ■iTaiUrly to Che Kangaroo 
group. But^uDr, Dnikbdm rciaarkfl in lUotberOBM, 'Uieoldprobibitioii, 
deeply rooted in jnanDci? ojiil cuftojuf, Aurvives^ (J/AniUe Srviolesi^pif, 
T. 107, Difte). Now - tht old prubibition ' waa that & iubd of the Kmo 
grcFqp vta not tc marry a womaii ol ttie fimn gronp. That rule endurefi, 
though the BmTi group now ooataiiu mi^c and vomen of several iLiRtmct 
totem IdoA^ To cbcapo fiom tho difficulty, hj mjr tboory, Emu local U^'eat 
group makc^ CDOimbiiiiD with Kanpiroo loc«l totoca p'oup- Any Ema 
man may marry any Kaneaioo wvuion cot uE bis vwq UtIcdi by drsccut. 
fiot Ifaifi doCti Hat, antomntioally, throw Clpoaiiiiiin and Umb into on& C'at 
and Din^ into abotfaei, of tbe t^a local ufU-ai groups, Emti and Kan- 
fBToo, nov become pbratrieB, witb loou of thoir local character. For if a 
ic&D, by phratry Emu, aud by Lutetn of dcnccbL Gal, Eoarries a womJm, 
by phratry KongartfO- aad by toiem of desct^at Grub, tbelt cblldr^D, by 
f emaf* dL-jicvot, ate Kangaroo Grab*, Meanwhile, if a man, by phratry 
KJmgaroo. and by Coteio Cat. tnajriH a voman, b^ phratry fimo, and 
by totem Gmb, tiieir children are Emu Grubs. There arc tbnn Gmb? ia 
both phjatrieSi a tluD^ that ct^ver occuib (eaoept aa^oug the Aronta). 
Therefuce tho dlvi^on of the tot^m kinii. ADme into one phratry. oCbvta 
lalo the other, a not antomBtic- Thoc migbt be a tPtidoiioy, by wa; of 
mflMpy aBsoranco doobly boto, for the totem kina to be jusortod into the 
two phfatrif". bill pome kind of delibetal« artangcmenl dotrs oeem noc«' 
•aiy. The vaac necesrity Bttendfl Dr. Dnrhlielm'A tbeoiy later criticised. 
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hefore the *bisectioii,* or the amfljganiation, whi(*h protliit-ed 
the two esoganini-K ' I'lnsses,' the totem kindreds were olrcfldy 
fiogamoii^. My rea*ot>s for this opinion have already been 
given, in the Hisciuuion of Mr. fniwley's theory of the origin 
(if eiogftiny {ritjirn), Ut which the reader may refer. My 
suggestion makes the growth of exogamy non-mora), gradual, 
and aliTioMt unconscious, till it w clinchetl and stereotyped 
hy the totem tabu.' The opposite tlieory — namely, the 
delihemte bisection into e>:ugiinmu^ * t-l^issw^"' of totem 
^upH, or of &n * undiYided commune ^ not previourJy exo- 
gamou?^, appeals too nmcb^ I repc&t^ to coti^cioLi^ aitd — us 
far art we can see — -motivelesa legi^lrttion, at an early stage. 
Hic bisection must have had a purpose, and haa no visible 
pLirpo.% except the eetAbJishment of exogamy^ nnd why did 
the ^undivided commune'' cstablisti that? 



THE IDEAS OK ME< FKAZER — HIS EAHLIEll THEOltY 

It cannot be concealed that my conjecture is upponed to 
the mass of learned opinion, which represent* the priniary 
' phratriev ' as the first exogamouA bodies, and the totems in 
tBJch as later subdivisions of the phratriea. The writers who, 
like Mr, riwni, recognise that the primary subdiviaiona tire 
thcoieelves, in origin, totem divifiions, do not (as 1 under- 
stand) I'egard these very ancient totem groups as already 
exog&mou£, before the institution of ' phratrics.* 

Again, turning irom Australia to North America, we 
find Mr. FrozcTf at Ica^ in one passage, on the side of the view 
generally held. Of the ' phratryr in Anieriea, he floys, ' the 
cvidenw? goea to show that in many cases it was originally a 
toteni elan which ha*» undergone subdivision.' ' Many ex- 
amples are then given of the North American * phratriew,^ 
whidi include totem groups within them. 'The Choetaws 

' S» again Durkhcim, in i'^mti^ SoifioUgiqve. I 17-57, fwi the HUp^T' 
rtitlfin od to hlood, and t.bc tatcm as & Bacred rcproBaatAiirc of tli6 
iniriolablc blood of tbo kindnd^ Thai ^gpfliatittozi giYcorclifdi^uH aanotiou 
lua pn.''Cj(JMln^ fULU^amuu^ Lt'iidtncj. 
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were divide*! into two phr&triEs^ eacb of which included four 
tliuift ' (totem kins) \ * JHirriagc www pruhibiteil belweeu 
□JemlH^rs uf the Mjne phruiry, but menihers uf either phratry 
could marry iDto aay clo-u of the other/ Among the 
Senecaa, one phratry included the Bear, Wolf^ Beaver, and 
Turtle totenia : the other held the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and 
Hawk totems ; just aa in Auatralia- Aiijoug^ the Thlinkcta 
wid Mobcgans, * eaeh phratry bears a name which h also the 
name of one of the dana ' (totemr^) * included in it;* Mr. 
Frozer adds, ^ it seems probable that the names of the Kaven 
and Wolf were the two ori^nal elans of the Thlinkets, which 
afterwards by subdivision becanie phratries.'' ' This ia pre- 
cisely OS if wc were to or^e that Matthurie and Kirarawa 
were the 'two original elans"' of the Urabuuna, 'which after- 
ward*; by Kubdivifiion ' (into totem groups) * became phratries,"' 
or * primary exogamous diviaions.' 

The objcetions to this theory, as advocated by Aimtralian 
inquirers, apply to the Atnerican eases as interpreted here by 
Mr. Frazer. In the fir^t place, how are we to conceive of a 
large tribe, like the Thlinketa^ as originally containing only 
two totems, Raven and Wolff If wc do take this view, 
we Heem atmofit Jnven to suppoHe that, in exceedingly early 
times, the Thiinkets dcdihemtely bisected theiiiNelveN, for 
some reason, called one luniety Raveas, the other moiety 
WoKtTs jilid the]] made the divi^tionrt exogamouH. Or, 
perhaps, having two totems aztil otdy two. Raven and Wolf, 
they deliberately decided that aiembera of neither group 
should marry within itiielf; but ?ihould always take wivc:^ 
from the other group. Later, the two triben, Haven and 
Wolf, again deliberately subdivided themselves, or perhap.^, 
aa in Dr. Durkhciin's view, Wolf threw oil' colonies which 



' The peoiile oJ New Bfilaio gronp o( iskmU aie divided into twt» 
exogikoiGits «cu. The toC4!mN t>f theae L^t&jiAeM ore two Iiim^cis, but 1 itioline 
til Huppoee Lhit there are, or may have beea. tot«m kiiiH Lncladed vilhin 
those ifltemiD ulasfles. Oor itifanatvat> tho Rqv. B^ DaiLktt, rebels thot liu 
did uotpaj more ftUeatiuu In tbesi: oAUrOTD. ■/. A^ I. xvUi. 2til-S9i, 
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ItecAme five totem kins, m\d l\a,veii threw ofi" culoiiiKt wbicb 
bec&me five other totem kins. 

la it not more readily credible that, over a large extent 
of Thlinket country, luany Mnnll [oc&l groups came, by &n 
unconscioui* process (aee * The Ori^n of Totemlam \ to bear 
each H acpiuTite totem nameP The two moj*t important 
local groups, RuveTi and Wolf, would inevitably cfLch con- 
tain, by the working of exogamy and fcznole kin, nieniboi-^ of 
all the other totems which wovild array tlieniaelves, five in 
each chief group, tUven and Wolf, as 1 have conjectured 
in speaking of the Australian cases.* 

Again, I cannot believe that a trihti like the ThUnketa 
originally had but two tot»n», not yet exogainoiiay then 
made them esogamou^, azid then cut them up» or let them 
split off, into many exogaiuous totem groups. No motive 
b obvious : the people, by the theory, being exogamoua 
olready. 

OBJECTION8 'I'O MIL FRAZER'a EAHLY THEOIIY 

We fihal] later ace that Messra. E^pcnccr and Gillen 
appear to advance, but also to qualify out of existence, a 
theory of a motive for an exogamous bisection of earher non- 
exc^mous local totem groupri. Tliev practically explain 
away their own explanation of the great bisection, but it 
rests, while it exintfl, on certain recently discovered facta, 
which, in turn, are fatal, perhaps, to any theory that ft tribe 
had originally bnt two totems, which became ' phratries," on 
being jsulxlivided into other totems. The new facts accepted 
and theorised on by Mr. Prater and Mr. Spencer, would 

' On the othflr hanJ, amouf the Mohejann, I can BtlmiL that LUtio 
Turtle, Uud Turtle, and Gn^at Turtle muf be dolibDrate eubdivLfltoiu oi 
(be Turtle toH-m. imvr u phiatrj. bub gtcd tbb iieud nut nei^iwdarSlf b« 
the cue ; the dlfTerenti^pf^oleflJiflDttlpfl being J^uite capable of giving iiiuiii!! 
to ditferent totems. I wanld not d^ny Lbe pn-'^LbUlty of the occuianal 
•^zaGmtfitLim of a (obom grjop — far from it — bat I doubt whether great 
lribe» iiriginally^ (and, ru it oeetiu, deliberately) first bisected theiDBehes, 
and then out up the two main dlvbloaH. 
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make it aecni perhaps impossible that n tnt>c like the 
Thlinketd should or]g;i]iaJ]y have possessed but Ho 'clans* 
OF toteniB' The foct^i ae stated b^ Mr. Spencer, in 1899^ 
arc thcAe, or ratlicr, thi^ i:^ hin hypothi^i^ founded on Ki^i 
fsets. ' In our AuBtmlian tribes the primary ' ftinctian of a 
totem group is that of cnsuringi by magic means, a supply of 
the object which ^ves its name to the totem group/ * Mr, 
FrAzer sa^'K, *in its origin Toteini^fm was, on our theory, 
simply an organi»ted and co-operative Tivstem of magic. . . . 
£ach totem group was charged with the superintendence and 
control of the particular department of nature from which it 
took its name. , , ," ^ 

But this ia hardly th« origin of Toteraism, ho long a^ we 
are not told how, or why, each totem gmiip took itu name 
from a department of nature. Had it the name, before it 
worked magic for itM eponymous ohject, or did it take the 
name hecaiiJ* it worked the magic ? 

Again, there are dozens of such department^,* whith 
implies the existence of dozens of organised and co-operative 
totem groujjN : nut of an or!y[inu] poor pair of ^uch groups 
alone> Can we believe tliat, on Mr. Frazer'a earlier theory, 
the Thlinketa fmiued but two such groups, one ^charged 
with ' the duty to mollify the Wolf, the other to take care 
of the interests of the Itaven 't Manifestly thin i* unlikely. 
I elsewhere oppose thiw theorr of the magical Ori^n of 
Toteniiam, made at first to tit the ca^ of the Arunta and 
cognate tribes. If organised co-operation in mugie i^ the 
source of Totcmism, wc may be pretty coniidcnt that no 
tribe began by c^ppointing one half of all itu members to do 
magic to propagate ravens, and the other half to mollify 
wolvea. This would indicatt, in the magical and co-operative 
tribe, a most oddly limited and feebly eapitalihed flotation of 
the company — merely * Wolf and Raven.* No tribe would 
seleet ravens as the article of food whidi most required care- 



' Mj iifllicB. ' J. J. /„ N.S, L S;«. ' lUd. p. 2MS. 

* JMt. MB.Thews cDunte tbirty-foui totemE id Ibe Iftlbi, anil as many in 
Uie SvfofMn ■ |jhiatriEa." JVm, flay. iw. .V.S^W. Ttauri, I5T-Ifi8. 
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fill wropflgalioEi liinl preservation, even if the Wolf most de- 
nifincled to be propitiated and molZilied, Tlie new AuAtnilian 
fact^ (whatever tlielr interpretation) are fatal to tEie older 
idea that a tribe could have h&d only two original toteniH ■ 
an idea which we may perhaps reganl a^ now abandoned, at 
least by Mr. Frazer, 

Thua Mr> Spencer himaelt remarksi that, in Arunta 
tradition, there wen- numbers of totem groups before the 
great dichotomous division was made. That is my own 
opinion - though I do not hold it for Mr. Speneer\i reasons, 
or believe in any ' bisection/ 



MR. SPENCKlia THEORIES OV THR BISIXTIOX 

It will be nottd that Mr. Spencer's original totem groups 
existed for inagicnl purposes only, and were not exogamoup, 
* The tradition!* of the Arunta tribe point to a very definite 
introduction of an exogarale system long after the totcmie 
^Toupi) wore fiilly developed, and, further, they point very 
clearly to the fact that the Jntroduetion wa? due to the 
deliberate action of certain ancewtoi^. Our knowledge of 
the native* leads us to the opinion that it h quite possible 
that this really took place, that the exognmicgroup»iwen? de- 
liljerately introduced »jo as to regulate marital relations.' 

The Arunta ' exngamic groups ' are * classes/ and 
' phratries/ the totem does not now regulate marriage among 
the Arunta. I shall later try to show, that, originally, 
totems did regulate marriage, mnong the Aiimba. lint ))ere 
we find Mr- Spencer averring that possibly 'the exoganiic 
groups were deliberately introduced so as to regulate marital 
relations"' among the Arunta. This opinion surprises us^ if 
vre hold that exogamy wau, in it^ original forms the reault, 
not of a deliberate enactment, but of gradual and unconsdoua 
processes, to which, later, conscious modificationa have been 
addled. Mr. Spencer, dcapite the passage cited, is obviously 
of the same opinion, for he proceeds to reni/uk, 'By this wc 
do not nieaji that the regulations had anything whatever to 
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do vnth the idea of incestj or of any harm EiccruiDg from the 
anion of iiidivklyHJs who wpre regnrded as too nearly related, 
, . , It van only be said thftt far baok in the early history 
of mankind, there wan felt the need of wme form of orgJini- 
fULtion^and that thiii gradually resulted m the development of 
exo^Hmoiis (^iiips,' 

This HtalenieTit nniwt ri^niind uk of what the andent 
bolliid smgn about Lord Bateinaii : 

He shippnl himself stl aboard of h difp, 
Some forei^ ci>iintry for to aee. 

The Bcholiaht (Thackeray^ I think) explains, * Jtomf forei;;n 
country he wished to see, and that wbji the extent of his 
desire : any foreign countiy would serve his purpose^ all 
foreign conntriex were alike to him/ In the same way, long 
agn, the aneeritors of file Anstmlians * felt the need of som^ 
form of organ isfttii»n,' and tlmt was the extent of their desire ; 
any organiflaLion wiiuld serve their purpose, Neverthele**s, 
Mr. S|iencer also says that, quite puHsihIy, * the exogamic 
frroup were delil)enttely intrtwliiwd mo aa to regulate marital 
relations-' But exogumic groups can regulate marital 
arrangcnients in one way only — that is, by introducing 
exogamy. Yet Mr, Spencer remarks that 'the ilevelopntent 
of cxognniic groups* gradiKdl^ ressulted from some organi.sa- 
tion of unknown nature, I am unable to reconcile Mr. 
Spenctr^s utrttcmenti* with each other. The 'bisection' of 
bis theory couhl not, 1 fcEu', be * gradual/ 

Mr- Frazer, in 18119, Isegins wiUi numcrou-s totem groups, 
primarily anJ originally arranged for mere pnrponcs of co- 
operative nxagic, in the social interests of a lar^ friendly 
tribe, itself no primitive institution, one thinks. Then he 
ftuppoees that tlie esogamous bisection occurred (and ii-Ay 
did it oecur P ), and then • if the existing totem groups were 
arran^^, as they naturally would be, some in one of the two 
new p]a**es, and the rest in the other, the exogamy of the totem 
grou^HJ v'ould follow^ ipo /htio* ' Mr. Fraier does not here 

' J. A, I.. N.S. L a64-2fifi, 
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pretend to guess why the bisection occurred. The rest is 
quite obvious : but it is iinavoi(lflbljr inrcinsiatent. with Mr. 
Frflacr'* earlier theory, that a tribt begins (or that the 
Thlinket* began) with two nriginal totem groups, made them 
exogamouAi and then ^ Kiibdivide<) ^ tltem up (or did they 
merely swarm off?) into niany totem groups. It is agaJust 
that a1mo»it universal theory, in 1899 abau'loned (as I con- 
ceive) by Mr, Fnwer, that I have so long been arguing, 
There wax not fird an exogamourt bisection of a tribe, or the 
addition of the exogainou^ rult to tww ' urigiual clarLs"* or 
totem groups, and then the subdivision of each of tbe two 
aectioQK into a number of toteniti. This cannot have occurred. 
Totema, I venture to think, did not come in that wayt but 
pre-existing totem kins, granting the bisection, might fall into 
one or other phratr)', if they hod olvraya been cxogEunous. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM HEKE PROPOSED 

On my system, as hoA been already stated, the origin of 
exogamy may have In^n sexual jtuJuusy, in ^uiall primitive 
groups, perliaps aided by ' ftexual tabu*^ with the strange 
superstitions on rthich it i^ baj^, and these causes would be 
strengthened enormously by the totem superstition, laten 
Tike totem name would now be the exogamoua limit. The 
* phratrieB ' might result, quite naturally, and even giwinally* 
now in one region, now in another, from the interlocking and 
alliance, with ronnitbiinn^ of two large friendly local totem 
groupfl, an arrangement of whieh the advantages are so 
obi-iouft that it might spread by way of imitation and 
accretion. 

This view of the possible origin of what is usually called 
the ' bisection"" of* the undivided commune^ had already been 
suggested by the late Mr. Daniel McLennanJ Writing 
before our information wa-^^ so full as it now Ls, he says, as 
to the two * pbratries ' Knmite and Kroki (arswering to 
Matthurie and Kirnrawa), * were it worth while to make 

■ tfnrJfff in AuMMt Uiittiry. lecdui mjiai, p. ti05. 
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mirmi^ieH, it would not be iinreasonAble to aunniAe that at 
Mount Gambler two separate local tribes ^ contaimng different 
totem kindreds had, through the operation of exogamy and 
female kinship, become welded into one coDimunity/ Mr. 
UanicJ McLennoii^ unluckily, icJu^rited his brother'^ feud 
against iVtr. IJ^aon. and he opposed all that ^^tleman^tt do- 
ings. Later reaenrch has corroborated many of Mr. Fison's 
faets, and extended the range of their influence. On this 
point, howe*'er — namely, that the *phratries'' are not the 
result of 11 bisectiofi, but of an amalgamation — Mr. Daniel 
McLennan appeals to have had a good ca-^e. He illustrate:t 
h]» theory, and mine, by remarks on a tradition of the tribes 
of Northern Victoria.' 

The exogamoas 'phratrics' of these tribej* are Eagle- 
Hawk and Crow. 'ITie tradition reprenenta these bird;; a.^ 
hostile creative powers. Tliey made peace on the terrn» 
^ thut the Murray blacks should be divided into twu elapses * 
(^ phratries'), ' the Maki]uarra, or Eagle-Hawk, and the Kil- 
parra, or Crow- - . . Out of the enmities' (of the original 
Crow and Eagle-Hawk) 'anwe the twii clajiNe>, and thence a 
law governing marria^ among these classes.' This tradition) 
il will be observed, espouses the theory of a bisection, 
deliberately made of 'the Murray blacks,' into two inter- 
marrying atid exogarnoiis elaase*. Mr. Mrl^nnati writes, 
' But what the tradition suggests !», not that the Crow and 
Eagle agreed to divide one tribe into two, with a view to the 
lietter regulation of marriage, but tliat Crow and Eagle or 
Eagle-Hawk were tribes (and they might liave been conati- 
tuted in the ordinaiy Australian way) which long waged war 
against each other, and that at length there cauie peace, and 
then theircompleteinlerfijsion by meansof friendly marriages."* 
The tradition asserts the reverse ; it adopta, or rather it 
forestalls, the scientific theory of a ^ bisection '' of the Murray 
blacks, not the amalganiAtion of two tribes {or large local 
totem groups). But I agree with Mr. McLennan in prefer- 

' Local lotfim jp^>apfl, in mj tlioory. 
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ring, for the rcoaon-s given, Ihc theory of an amalgamation. 
It is rather cuHoiiH and interei^tiog to observe that almost 
every scientific hypothesis about totems and ' classes,' which 
I am oblip^d to reject, has, in fact, been forestalled by the 

>ries which the natives themselves express in their explana- 
myths. Myths, I fear, are never in the right. *The 
abori^nes themselves/ says Mr, Howitt, 'recognise the 
former existence of the undiiided coranmne in their legends, 
butf' he judjeiously adds, ' I do not rely upon this u.s having 
the force of eiidenoe/ ' 

We shall presently see that other distinguished anthro- 
pologists do, to xome extent^ rely on Arunta mytlis, b^ 
'bearing the stamp of authentidty/ Tlie truth is thnt the 
native thinkers have hit on the same hypothesis es their 
European erities, the hypothesis of something like deliberate 
primeval legislation to a given end, the regulntioo of mar- 
riage. Far fmni atcepting any hucIi native mytlis^ I am 
rather inclined to hold tlial, whatever theory be correct, the 
theory of the savage myth- makers must be wrong. It ought 
to he said tliat Mr. Fisun, at least, know^ what hi.'i own 
theory involves, and once even frankly accepted the posHibility 
Uiat the Dieri myth {the foundation of exogamy by divine 
decree) may be historically true. * All 1 contend for is,"* he 
says, * that if the former esistence of the undivided comniunc 
be taken for j^nted' (and Mr. Fison, unlike Mr, Howitt, 
regards the undivided commune a« a mere unproved hypo- 
thesis), 'its division into exogamous dons must have had 
precisely the eflecf (a conscioiialy reformatory effect) 'vhidi 
Mr, Morgan*s theory re<jiiireH. K such a community ever 
existed, 1 do not hesitate to say that Mr. Morgan's ** refor- 
matory movement'^ appears to me the most likelv method 
by which it would begin its adi'ance to a better system of mar- 
riage 'than * communal marriage.* 

But what gave tlie inipuL^e to the hy|X)thelical moral 
reformation ? Contact with a more advanced tribe is 
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i-n:koi](H] liTiprifiHible bj Mr. Fiftoii (for how came the other 
tril^ to Ijl' niori' fulvftiifcd ?), and so the moral impulse 
' iiiijhL hjive Wn rit-nveil from n higher power/ from thetiood 
Spint, iir fmm aiu-entral ^piritH, as in the myths of the Dieri* 
the Wrx^wDniug, aEho of the Menomini Kedmcn of North 
AiikiT-icfL, n bmneh of tlic Al^nquins, and the Euahlayi 
tri^K*. 

Ai-oordiiit; to the MeMinnini, there is, or was^ a Being 
vj\\a ' ma^k Itic earth/ ^ Hih n&me being interpreted means 
* Th'.' Great t^nknovn,* but only extreme belicA'cre in the 
tho<iry of n-ligiod** burrowing will say thai he was Sir Walter 
Soott, B»rt. He (llie Great Unltnown) created 'manidos 
or Kpirit^/ in the ^hnpe of animals or bird^^ The chief 
bird* (lin often in Australia) were Engles and Hawks- The 
Bmt 'CAtne otit of the ground/ and was turned into an 
Indian, by tlie Crreat Unknown, itiiuM 'The Good Mv*tery.' 
Hl* and till' Boavur heeded lotem kinA now in 'The Big 
'lliiinder phmtry.' Other animaU came in; there are now 
hviir, I'Ji^lr, t'nme. and Moose ' phratries/ eai^h tontjiimng 
a mimlxT of totems. All the pe^iple of a totem name in ihe 
Menomi[n tnlie are aLiu Io |>eT^uns of thf,' same totem in 
otlwr tribes, say of the Sioux.' 

Tln.-*c^ ui\tliA favourably illustrate thp pjetv of the Dieri, 
WorwoTung, F.uahlayi men, aJid Mtiiomini. Like Mr. Fison 
(at one timt', and 'under all reserves') Uiefte Iribo icttiied to 
thi kypothton of divine or ^uperaomial intervention in 
mtlten totcmic. The Dieri may be right, hut a less 
difficult bvpothcAiA is that thet^ was never ^an undivided 
couiimiur/ in the ^n^ of Mr. Mot^n and Mr, Ftson, and 
thfttt C0inM«|uently> it never ii» ^ divided into esogamoua 
If BOi ■« ninc^ U needed : AV Arw wderni niri 
ruidirr jvoAm; \ly own ichcnw necda do divine aid, 
ner dffibcnl* kgkktxML, -in dw bfgbmg.' But that 
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fiuch Ii^fllation haR intervened later, I think probable, qf 

Messrs, Spencer aad GiUen write: ' Ri|^dly coDBenalive 
AS- the native is, it is yet possible for changes to be introduce*!, 
, . . There are certaiTi men *hci ait respected for their ability, 
and, af^r wAtehin|r lar^' nirmbera of the tribe, At a litiie 
when tbev were assemble*! together for mcnthf* to perform 
certain of their most sacred ceremonie*i, we have come to the 
conclusion that, at a time 8itch oh this, when the older und 
more powerfiil men from various gronps are met togetlier, 
and when day by day, and night by right Hromid their camp 
fires, they diS4-usH matters of tribal interest, it i» i:|uile possible 
for change* of custom to be introduced/ ' The Aruiita 
traditions allegi? thaL wiicli changes inti^oduced by men of 
weight, and accepted after discussion^ have been not unusual,^ 
TTiis is highly probable, now, but not in the beginning. 

The Arunta historical traditions are of little value as 
to hiJitorical facts,^ but the conAciousness of the CentnJ 
Aa^^trolian faribeA accepts the pos^iibiltty that new customs 
may now be proposed, debated, and adopted. If no auch 
thing ever occurred, the belief in its possibility could Jrcarcely 
have arisen among the Arunta. But the possibility has its 
limit's ^'i*! o^^ of these is the deliberate primeval intro- 
duction of eso^my^ for no eoneeivablc reason, and its im- 
position on a Hociety already totemic but not yet exogamouj^. 
Pe^hnp*^ few eritics will irankly say that exoframy was thus 
irapoKcd ; they will try to qualify or evade eo improbable and 
antiquated a theoiy. Yet they cannot but slip back into 
it, while they believe in ' Regmentations^ of 'an undivided 
commnne^^ and of later totemio * subdivisions'* of the * seg- 
mentations/ 

In any (Tise tliese Anmtji and cognate tiihea of similar 
UM^ea, M> recently discovered, so anomalous, so odd. are 



' y^ivet of Central A'i4tmfia. p-p. IS-lG. 
* Ihd. pp. 1£. 4£l-4S2, aJuQ p, 272, 

■ Here I lilsmmi from Mr. Fiaxer axv\ Mwfni. Sjieawi *od Gtllen : tb* 
point it diHSMsed later. 
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'the only begetters* of the T&tefit hypotheses of Mr. Fraaer 
and Mr, Spenrer — uamelv, thftt totems originally, '^■ere co- 
operative indiutriftl groups with no influence on niAiriage 
rules- Do the Arunta, then, pre*;eiit ft siir\"ivirg model of 
primitive TutfMiiiiiiii, in oth^r regions modified And con- 
taminated; or IS their Totemism not, like their metaphysics 
nrul psychology, h * freiik,'' nn unique diiti-gence from the 
nuruial development, as t h&ve from the first maintained ?' 
All these difBcuItie» and confusioms, as Ut * phratneH'' nnd 
totenift, inevitahly arise from the doctrine that tlie original 
totem groups were not at fij^t exogamous, and onlv became 
exogamoufl when separate aets of them were scheduled under 
the two more recent exogamovLs primary divij^ions, or were 
;«gmcntcd out of them. In that case it i,^ not easy to see 
how we can esicape from Uie impossible thcorv that exogamy, 
and the primary divi^ionA, were the result of direct legifihitive 
enactment. Even if we could believe this, we nee no conceiv- 
ahte motive, except Mr. Fisou^s divine interventiun, an idea 
which, it appears, he put forward quite pruv-isionolly in an 
argument with Lord Avebury,' 



THE AHUNTA 

The case of these Central AustTsIiari tiifies, in regard to 
Tatemi>«m and maniage prohibitions, is ^^ peculiar that it 
demandri jiarticulHr notice. Mr. Frayer some year^ ago pro- 
pounded the hypothesis that U>e Aninta tribe, ej*pedally, 
are the most * primitive' of living peoples, ore still in * the 
diryHolLs stage'' of himiaiiity^ whence it would follow that 
their singular kind uf Tuteini^m, and of uiarriage nileA, is 
ne&rejit to tlie beginning, and best represents the original 
type,' The Arunta, dwelling in the arid regions of the 
centre, have certainly been little contaminated by European 

' FitrtnightiM iirvifW.3^ao\mD. 

■ Id la^a, J. A. L ult.H nv. 1 v- 3*^^ ^^- ^■^^'^ ^Uuidoiu hoiH of a 
corL^n diwMjvBry of the or\pw\ iift^x^y^vj^ 
* /'\trlnig'iUy Urtvm-, April, Ma>, lUlHI, 
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influencea. Tliey art naked, bouhclesit, uoii-agricultuml 
iioiiuui«, like all the Australinn tnben, nnd it \a asserted hy 
Messn*, Spenivr ii\n\ Gilleii and utheni thai thej have not jfet 
discovered the rather obviou.s facts an to the reproduction of 
the species. AJl this hns L-ertdinlj a primitive air. But I 
have ventured to reply that the Arunta, ha regatiis the family* 
are confesacdty more advanced towards individual marriage 
than their neighbours the Umbnnra, with whom they freely 
intermarry,' Unlike vhat ia told of the Urabunna, the 
Aruntfl rccogiiine ' individual marriage,* They deliberately 
and mgeniouhilv moitify their nyflteni on the oecaaion of inter- 
tnftrriaf^ with the Urabunna. "Hicso reekon descent in the 
female, the Arunta in the male lino,^ "ITic office of Alatunja, 
or head man of a loe^l group, amon^^ the Arunta, is here- 
ditary in the male line, de^^eendin^ to a brother of the late 
AlatuiiJ;!, if he ](^uvi>s no adult son.^ 

Moreover, the Arunta, and cognate tribes, oeeupy an area 
of 750 niiles^ and their meetings and difi^'UssionM last for 
monthK, A pt-opl*- truly prmilivf cannot be conceived aa 
capable of ^ueh immenirie local associationii, and of such pro- 
longed and padfic as^^einhlies- Again, Messrs. Sperrer and 
Gilleiifc rightly or wrongly, lielieve that ' communal marriage ' 
ifl the earliei- institution, and th^t it perHiat^ 'slightly 
mf)d]fied * among the (Trabnnna, hut not among the Aruntiu 
Thus, hevond all douht, the Arunta are mure developed. 
more lulvancetl, than the Urahunna, and it is hardly safe to 
say that, where tlieir ui'gfLnibutiun difTer^ froin tliat o1' the 
Urabunna, and other tribes in general, it diflers because it 
ia more ' primitive.^ It muat be leas piimitive, a hpccial 
diveigence from the type. 

ARUNTA METAPHYSICS 



Again, ah proof Uiat they are in no chrysalis stage, the 
Arunta poxstw a reasoned theory of things^ so ingenious and 
eomplex, so peculiar, so estraoniinary, so <'flrefully atheistic, 
I 8ppniu>ru(] (illlen. pp. flS. 6?. 121, ' Ibid. p. TO. ' fbul. p. 10, 
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thftt one could scvrely believe it po^ible for lukked ^vagea, 
were it nol so well attested. The theory ia that of the 
onginiU ovolution of types of life into pLtuits and axiimab, 
which, with the minimum of cxtra-DaturoJ aid, bcoame human. 
ITie humeri beiugs possessed ^uls, whirh on the death, or 
disnpih.-arance into earth, of the origin^ ovncrs, nere 
hereditarv, being reborn into Arunta ohildren. Tbe»e souls' 
c«ch of a ^veii totem ^the plunt or animal or other thing 
whieh first became huniHn) haunt certain local centre^. One 
idvice is the ceutfe of Grub totem souU, another of Cat totem 
omU, and so forth, Eadi ne* chiid i« of the totem of the 
haunted localttv where the mother &upp<t>e?i that she mn- 
cdved it ; a totem &oul of that locality has beeopie incarrtate 
in her, and from her is bom- Thus the wife may be of one 
totem, the child of another ; the husband may be of the wife's 
totein, of the child\ or of another. "ITie totem is thus no ^ 
bar to marriage, and is not inherited, all thi» being the ^| 
remit of the perutiar plu1a4jphir sviitem of the Aruota. 
Tlirir totem-ism is thus a * sporty* and not the origitial farm 
of the iRstitutiavi- 

We ramtot tvww the ca>e, the phikvophy of hn ia di ta ty 
totenic soul? cannot be the n^iU of ibc' prcacnt BKxle ot 
labcffitBig the lotoB fron the group of souls that haunts 
«Bck locality, it cannot br a myth ittxrntcd to riplaiu thftt 
cmAnm. Ilkat ew4ooi PEiquiK:^ the peculiar Anmta soni- ^ 
bdkf *» its U^ and cauMt cxul without the ht^tC If fl 
Hk cUU nocmd its totcn name ftom the pUoc wbtfe it b ^ 
l«p«« «*■%!« mj.^OrigtnallT the child »^ odkd after Ote 
^Jlaor d^ itt hirtk.' (Ai^ta ^Idtvn vtill rvraw tenitoml 
tke piM of Uwir birth.} 'LAter, 
m with toU Mi loml MOMVs MK^ pUoe Imtii^ 
titK TW knl tntn Base of the pUM wtK«« * 
€Ud««« bora w» thi« ^via to mA eUU. Slill later, 
anwKBnkthaC InfaMMiklMMKi tarh plac«. and that 
&e<UdnaB««d its tc*Bai Mt fciiiiw i a knl totM wil 
in iU at thr p&m whm it wite U*iv.' W« 

.«» the 
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Aiunta belief u mylh to explain tl^pr^^sent Aninta custom — 
because that ciistom it docB not exphiin. TTie child receives 
its totem namef not Irom the pJoce where it i^ bom^ but 
ftoin the place where the totem soul entered into its mother 
Sor can we flssume Ihfit totem names were originally given, 
not to human groups, but to diRtricts of territory. Tliu* 
the present Aninta mode of obtaining the totem, in each 
case, is the direct result of the Arimta philosophic beJief. 
That belief i* peculiar, is elHcwhere unheard of^ is the 
property of a tribe distinctly more advanced in marriage 
rules, and local solidarity, than some of iti neighbourSf and 
therefore cauiiut be primary. It follows t\mi the Arunta 
mode of obtaining the totem, not by inheritance^ in not 
* primitive,"' ih not the origiiud model (Vom which the rest ol 
bfivage mankind ha^ diverged. Tliia 1 state, becaUKe, as a 
ruie, n belief eu^t£ to explain an institution, and, oa & nite> 
&11 inntitutiun L» not the result of a belief. 



ARUKTA TOTEM EATINO AND TltADITlONS 

I'jich Arunta totem kin may now eat, in tnuderation, of 
ita own totem, and each kin dae?4 magic (fjiikhhinia) for 
the beneJit of its totem, as part of the food supply of \he 
tribe in general. The traditioim represent men and women 
of the same totem as. of old, naually intermanying (that ia, 
aj cndogamous): while they are also »aid, as a rule, to 
have fed almost exclusively on their totenu, being thus 
endopbagouA. 

All these usages, real or traditional (except doing magic 
for the t>enefit of the totem), are at the opposite pole from 
the customary exugainousand cxophagous Totemism of savage 
tribes all over the world, and even in \u£tmlia. If, therefore, 
the Arunta and trib«s practising the same usages are 
primitive (it may be, and hii& been argued), their Toteroixm 
is, in origin, the ejtrliest known awe of tlie division of 
labour ; each gn>up selecting and working (by magic) 
for the benefit of ita totem, as part of the tribal food supply. 
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1 dbevhcrc ATgiie ttuit each group must probabJy Iiave hud n 
vccQgaxveii (tmnec^tion with it^ totem, before it act out to do 
magic for tUo pn>|Mipation of tht d'caLurc-^ But I have also 
maintaini-d ttwt the Arunta are far from beiDg * primitive,^ 
but are riither ji ' flport/ and that Itieir usiagefi represent a 
locftl variation from the central Bti-eam of Totaniifiin; not 
Totemistn in its earliest known form. 



DH. DURKHKIM ON THE ARITNTA 

I had written on this topic in the Fortn^htljf Rfviczc 
(June, 189*)), and Jn imother ohapttr of this book (' The 
Ori^n of Totemism "'), before 1 saw the e«say of Professor 
Durkheim, of BonJeaux, Sifr k Tothniytnt.^ It is encourag- 
ing h> find thttt Dr. Durkheim, indep*»ndent]3% has work^ out 
the BHine Uieory — Tinmcly, that the Aruiifa are not 1p the 
primitivi.* •it^igp of Tok'nii*ini, hut represent a ^'^ry peculiar 
diveqr(>inv from Ihe tv|>e, and that Iheir historical legend^t 
(morv or less aectpted by \[r. Fiit/er aiid Mr. Spencer} are 
ni'tintv myths, toKl to accoimt for certain farts in their social 
arnuigeiLuiitfj. We are not to reason from tJieir single i^a^e, 
i^Vf^ Dr. Durkheim, tiA n^nst tlie great iitasA of our know- 
ledge of ToteuiLMu and totemiatk eioganiv and i^ophfkg;)'. 
' in place of being a perfectly pure example of the Lotendstic 
ri^pime^ is not Anmt« Totemi^m a later and di.iiigured 
{i^naturft) development ? ** Fi»- many readon:^ ^v» Dr. 
Durkheim, * the Arunta are among the most advanced of the 
Australimi people^' ^ and he gives his ground:^ for this 
opinion, some of which I hm.) alrcads- adduced in 1899, 
I^teri^ into detail. Dr. Durkheim reftdily shows that, 
tbougb the Aruuta no« permit marriage between persons of 
tbe same tolnu (which k not heredibiiy on either ddc, but 
cMttU), tb^ cRf for all tliat, ^ragamous in a &shian result- 
il^ hvBk pndae Toteaabm in tboir part. 

- Sat >nwOrt(;teail«M^*M^te 
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They may not manj- within the two prlmarj' divisions 
(wluch Dr. Durkhcim styles 'phratries '), Each phnitry 
contains two (sometime?' four) other ^classes' (eKOgamous), 
and pbratiies arose in the combinatiou of 'two eletncntAry 
csogocnoua totem groupa'^^as I have already suggested- Now 
phratricff we have jigrecd with Mr. Howitt and Mr. Fisoiij 
vrere, in all probability, themEelvcA orig^inolly tot4:ni]e. Mr. 
Fraseralfio saya^ 'We should infer that the objects from whit^h 
the Aui^tralian phratriee take their namea were originally 
totems. But there seems to be dircet evidenee tli*it both the 
phratriesand Biibphmtriefi actually retain, in some tribes, their 
tolem*/ ' If the opinion be correet, the plii'Jitries of the 
Arunta, which regulate their marri^igeH, were origiimlly loeij 
totcDt groupi. On my ayhteni, then, namely, tliat totem Xiius 
were originally, or very early heeanie, oioganions, were 
escogamoUf^ before * phratries * arose, and before the so-ealled 
♦bisection' wan made, then the Arunta organ isati on was 
origiiTally that of exogamoits Totenii&ini- At first, tliough 
not [lOWj totems regulated Arunta marriages. 

Dr. Durkheira, in the paiiSflge cite<l, says that the two 
exagaDkUUs plmitries are eomjiofied of ' two elementary totem 
^rouprs ^g^jlnnnd i.rvgii.nu'v.'' ^ Dr. Dtirkheini, who here 
u of my upjiiiun, writer, ^It is out true that, among the 
Aninta^ the totem Uiis iilwavs beeii ^ (as it \s nort) * without 
inilueace on marriages, Eiur, above all, i»it true tliut ToteiidBm^ 
generally, iuiplied endogatny/ Yet, aeeordiiig to ArLiiita 
myth, the ance/*tors of the *drtam-time^ {Aliftirht^ii) were 
cndog^mous, as a general rule, and, ae a general rule, nvre 
endopliagoiifi, ate their totem auiinalb or plants. The nneeti- 
tore of their traditional fed on their own totems, ^ as if by a 
functional necessity,' say Mes^^s. Spcneei' and Gillcn. But 
this simply eannot be true, for each totem in not in Ksason 
(plums, for instance), or accesaible, all the year thi'ough, and, 
if it werc» it would be csterminated by endopliag)'. The 
trudition^, again, do not repi-esent the men of the totem 
groups as really and religiously endogamoua. They exercised 
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marilfil pri^/il^ei, not only over the women of their totetn 
group, but over s.ny other woman they tould come across. 
Certain totem groups are represented in the legends ss wan- 
dering acroH-k the land, the men living with women of their 
totem group, while * there k nothing to show deliniti^ly that 
marital relationrt were prohibited between indi\Tduals of 
diiEerent totems,^ The men accenteH the caresses of aueh 
women of oilier totems us they em-oimtered ; but their habi- 
tual mates were the women of their owtj tolemJ In the 
alleged st^te of |)erpetuAl trek, tlie wive^ were naturally, 
in the opinion of tJie myth makers, of the group. At 
piKieut iui Aruota marries in or out of hla totem ; <A he 
pleases. 



THE RELATIONS OK TOTEMS AND ' PmiATRIES 
AMONC; THE ARUNTA 

The rclatior^; of the totem groups to the 'primar>' 
divisions,' or ■■phmtriej^' among the Arunta and cognate 
tribes, are, us wc hiivt already stated, entirely peculiar. We 
have seen that, in North America, ajid in Australia generally, 
no pliratry ever contains; the K&me totems as its Linked 
phratry, and we liftve seen that Mr. Frazer calls this the 
natural arrangement.' If so, the present Arunta arrangonient 
is not natural ; it is a divei^uce fi»m the natural type. 
Among the Arunta, ' no totem is confined to eitlier moiety * 
('phratry') 'of the tribe,* There is only * in each locftl 
centre a great predominance of one moiety.* ' 

Dr. Burkl^im r^^ardM the present state of Arunta 
affaii-H (tlie totems not t)eiiig peouliur to eitliur phratiy) 
a» wu: tJtTOgutiirri. Ori^nally* he thinks, a^ among 
the Urabunna, each phratrj' contained cwdy totems which 
wei-e riot in the other phratry ; mid he detects survivals, 
among the Arunta, of the earlier asage. At present the 
iVninta totenia t^how ' a flight tendency to skip ' {chnan^^r) 



^ apeficet and GlUca, |>. 419- 
= J. A. 1., N.S-, i. 2S6. 
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'from one into the other plLratry« doubtleaa bccauae the 
Aruntfl totem aysteni in ro longer compJete ' — njici no wonder, 
a* Arunta totems are no* not heredittLry, but derived from 
tiie totem souls haunting each locality. Again, in Aninta 
te^nd, t\iti n.nee:Jjtors ^ were divided into com|>Anic^i the 
members of which bore the aiimc totem name, and belonged 
as n rule to the tame moiety ' (' pliratry ') ' of the tribe,^ aa 
now among the Umbunnu, ^ who are in a less developed state 
than the Anmtflr So say Meflfi^^> Spencer and Gillen, and 
thutt Anmta legend points to & ymsi in which Ajnmta uaage 
F^»», in diiK matter, as a rule the ^nie as that of the leaa 
'%Teioped Urabuima ^ wbieh I believe it really wft^. 

But we can bardlj" accept the legends when they Jit, ond 
reject them when they do not fit, our theory \ I lay no 
sttress on tlie l^^nds. 

If, ho Winter » the Ai'mita *phi*atri&i' originally, aei Dr- 
Ikirkheim and 1 beliei-e, never contained the same totems, 
then each Arunta totem group was, at that timfc, ne^^eSBorily 
esogamous- No man or wmium c-uuld then marry wilhiu the 
totenv a*j at present, the Aninta can and do. They w»b 
barred by the phratry lintit : ptiTfljn.s of their totem were 
never in the phi»trj' into whiili nlone they could marry. 
So no one then could marryamembei'of his or lier own totem 
kin- ' It iji, therefore, untjiie that marriage has always been 
permitted t>etween iiieiul)ers of a totem,' jia\s Dr. Durkheim* 
though Arunta legend declares for the opjiosite view. 



ARUNTA MYTHS 

Here I am apt to agree with Dr. Durkheim. Tlie evi- 
denee of the Aninta legends aji to the customs of the 
Alcher'iiiffUf or ' ditamtime,^ l^i * such stult' as dream* are 
made of/ The legeEids are * statements, invented mainly by 
popular ffi.ncy,"' siiys Dr. Durkheim, *■ to explain existing 
im^tilutiouA, by attaching them to some mythical t>einga in 
the past. They are myth?>, in the proper aeiise of the word.' 
They are not marked by authenticity. 
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Agaiiisl this ulew. we hjive the upinion of Mr. Frazei-, and 
of MenT^ra. Sjjtncer and Gillen.' Tbe Anintjt tiaxlitions, 
they nnyy and Mr, FrAitei" agrees wiUi tliem, do not explain the 
preM.'iit ^^sUfTJ], but deal with a fonner Atjite iif Drgunlaatiun 
and with customii quite different from the present. They do, 
but tfae Arunta invented [}ie customs described In tkeir uiytk*, 
on purpoae to explain, niytiiicallj, iiow Uie present custoiHs 
Aroac out of deliberate oiodiHcation ot the alleged older 
customs. Mcsara- Spencer and Gillen themselves ai>aert Itis : 
'the traditioDJ^ point to a very definite introduction of an 
cxogainic sysleui, long after the totemic groups were Rilly 
developed, and, Jiirther, they point very dearly to the fact 
that the introduction woe due to the ddibcrftte action 
of certain ancestors,' which is the theory of Mr, Lewia 
Morgan i 

The rest Ig true, but I, like Dr. Durkhcini^ conceive thul 
ftU is (eseept where wc have estci-nal evidence for deliberate 
modification of the ^elafiaes"*) merely part of the Arunta 
a'tiologieal or explanatory myth. That myth st&rth &oni 
the belief (Mr. Howitt's belief?) in primary totemic, but not 
exogamoua groups, ^ueh as are precisely the preseTit groups of 
the Arunta, though not of their neighboui-s the Urabunna, 
or of totemiaU in general. This exceptional condition ot 
Aninta aflkirs needed explanation, and got it, in the invth 
that the grmzps were originally totemic, but uat exogenous, 
aa Arunta totem groups still are. Exogamy (not applying 
to tot^ui group, but to 'phratries^) was brouglit in, the 
myth says, by deliberate aetiorj, by our old fiiend, 'the 
Legidator.' The Arunta tradition^ therefore, do explain 
* tlie origin of the pre?«?[it system/ of the Arunta, as far hs 
exogamy goea ; and tlieir explanation is el» much a specu- 
lative hypothesis ofi Mr. MoTgaii''ft et^uivalent theory. It is 
one more example of the coincidence of savage myth and 
scientific hypothesis. 



J. A. J., N.9-, 1., DM. 3, 4, p. WS, 
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MR, SFEXCEK ON ARir\TA LECiENDS 

I understand Messrs, Spencer and Gillen to contest this 
opinion, in one passage, and to assert it, under qu&lificAtioTi^, 
in another. ITieir exact words must be given. 'If they' 
(Arunta traditionfl) 'flimply eJtplained the origin of the 
present system out of, as it were, no iiyHtcra, then we might 
regard them as simply mvtha invented to a<voiuit for the 
former ' (i.e. * the present sygtem ' ), ' but when we Hnd that 
they deftJ ^th n. gradual development, and with a fomier 
state of organibiLtiou and eostomi; <^uite difTerent from, and in 
impoi'tant resp^.'Ct*^ at variance with, the orgaulr^tion and 
customs of the present day, we are prohably right in itgard- 
ing them as actually indicative of a time when the^e were 
different from those now in forcp/ ' 

Now to what do the traditions amount, a£ regaMi^ earlier 
maiTiage kw^ antJ customs at variance with those now in use 
amon^ the Arunta ? Tiiey amount to this : (1) M*^ "f one 
totem had maritiU rp]ations normally with women of the 
liftnip totem. It is no longer tlie case tliat Arunta men have 
i-Elationfi, nonEially and exduHively, with women of the Rame 
totem ; a maii may marry a woman ttf his own totem, or not^ 
as he pleaNeK. But fm» in the tradition:) of the prinieval trek, 
a man might, and did, take women of otiier totems aa he 
plcflftai, by con<|ueat probably ; though theae women seem to 
have hvwL hitherto, solely with men of their owii totem. 
The tradition starti from the hypothesis that all members of 
each mythical wandering totem group were originally of the 
same totem. That being so, the men naturally livL-d, when 
on trek, with women of their totem, taking women of other 
totems as they came acroj^ them* No longer on trek, the 
Arunlfl. of to-day do the same thing, marry women of their 
own or any other totem. The only shade of difference arises 
from the nature of the mythical theon^', that many totem 
groups were originally migratory. But the present Arunta 

■ J. A. /., N.8..i. STfi-an. 
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now naarry one anotJier, are represented as living together."' ^ 
(3) Next * the organisation now in vogue was adopted/ But, 
in its first shape, due to the wisdom of Emu men, it periTiitted 
marriages, which are now (4) forbidden bv thesuperiorintelli- 
genre of men dwelling further north, ' and it waa decided to 
adopt the new sytitem,^ that ir, the present Aninta ' class ^ 
aysteni- 

Now the AriiutH are »itil1 accepting innovation!^ from the 
North, and this part of the myth neeil not be nijthh^l. 

But the whole traditions full of stark niythifal inventions 
(including a myth like that of lais and the mutilation of 
Osiri*), ankount merely to this. Society was totemic, but the 
totems were not exogamoua ; rather endogamoui^ of the two. 
Society among the Arunta ia ^till totcmic, but not, a.s far as 
totems go, ex ogam oils. In this it differs from the usual rule, 
and the myth explains why, — * it was alwaysso.* But Arunta 
society is exogamous as regards the *phmtriefl' nnd dawsca, 
and that has to be explained by the myth. The myth there- 
fore explains by saying that Emu men introduced a deficient, 
and Dortbcm men an adequate, system of exogamy — that 
which now prevails. Messrs. Spencei and Gillen, however, 
appear to deny that the 'traditions^ 'simply explain the 
origin of the present system, out of^ as it were, no system.* 
It is tnie that the traditions do give sta^s in the arrange- 
ment of the present system ; but they also do ' explain the 
origin of the prejtent system. ' And Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen not only admit this, but, oh we saw, even think the 
explanation • quite possible.* The explanation, T repeat, is 
that the system * is due to the deliberate action of certjiin 
ancestors,^ Emu men and wiser Northern men. 

Of coume, a^ we tried to show* that explanation of 
pHmevuI e^cogauiy h improbable, but it i» tJie explanation 
given by the Arnnta legend. With a grain of fact, as to 
innovations from the North, the legend is a myth, an 
jttiological myth, n myth e^iplanatory of the origin of the 
present organisation. History it is not. The Arunta 

^ iVat've Tribea pf Afutralia, p. 41S, 
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' iraditione^ arc not historical evidence in favour of the uew 
hypothcaift that the Aninta are 'primitive,' are in 'the 
chrysalis stage ' of huniflnity ; (thin tlicy iJcrv) : that Totem- 
ism, in origin, wa^ a magical co-operative and tndu^rioJ 
Bffsociation ; that tiic original totems nere not c^ogamous: 
and tlint exogamy was supeninposed by legislation, or grew 
out of ail organisation i^o iinpoi^ed on a society of non-cxogn- 
moof< totem gi'oups. Whale^er the value of that hypothenifi, 
it h&& no historical support from the Arunta traditions. 
History is a very different thing. 

The Arimta utill marry, at pleAJ^ure, in or out of the 
totem, meir^lv because their totem* are iiow scattered about 
among their exogunioiis diviJiimin. This U not tJie ' natural 
aira.iigi?iiient * (as Mr- Frazer jusuren uh), \^ not the inevitable 
original an-angement, andi^ not the case with their ndgh hours 
the Umhunna, who are cuiiicssedly * less developed ihaji Ihe 
A]-untii.' The Urabuiina system, therefore, is monr archaic, 
cjr h^pothc^im than that of the Arunta, which must be X&m 
archaicH It is, 1 repeat, peculiar, iaokled, needs explanation, 
and the Arunta trjiditions give the explanation. Tlie an- 
cestors took women in or out of the totem, as at [jr&sent the 
Aninta do; exogamy by cIoji^^ was liitt^r impo:*cd, says the 
myth. Dr. Durkheim appeari here to hold the more logical 
position. There was, I conceive, with Dr. Durkhcim, and 
have stated, though Messrs Spencer and GiUen and other* 
deny it, ^n primary relationship between the totemic system 
and exogamy." ' 

■ Op.rit.p 2n 
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CHAPTER TV 

ARUNTA FBEATRIES AND TOTEMS 

Tke essential [question is, why, among the more archaic 
ITmbuiinu, Jo tite large exciganioiih divihiotis nv\'vr iiicludff the 
»iamE totems, whereas, among the mure highly developed. 
Arunta, they do ? If we can fihow hnvr the Anintar if once 
orgaoiM.'d on the ITrahunna and North American model, came 
to &hp out of it ; while ne uuinuL show how the Urubimna, 
and Diot^t other tribes, if once on the Arunta model, caiiie to 
desert it (aa they imist have done), then il will seem probable 
that the UmbLiiina orgaiii^tion, the regular universal Ana* 
tralian organiaation, \s the older- 

The sequence of events, oa understood by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen^ was this, or, at least) mav thua be conceived. 
We take two tribes, say Urabmina and Arunta. They both 
have many totem groups, totemic, becau^ {on thi^ theory) 
each group had, for its 'primary function,' the working of 
magic for tlie object which was its totem. The totem had 
primarily, on this theory, no relation to marriage rulea- It 
is 'quite possible' that certain persons then deliberately 
introduced exogamous divisions. . . . ^ hio aii to regulate 
marital relations.* Tho exact purpose, however^ ib unknown ; 
'it can only be said that far back in the early history of 
manki[]d, there wa^ felt the need of some form of organisa^- 
Hon, and that this gradually resulted in the development of 
exogamic groupy/ This position I have already critieJsed ; it 
ia not intelligihle to mi?. However — the exogaiiious division 
wa» mode, and then all the totems might be arranged sepa- 
rately in the two divisions, by the Urabunna, ' and perhaps 
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Uh . -k U' AiwtruJittJi tritu^*" (find the Ameiicjin tribes) 

* I lui iwt iWiie,' j*s by the Aruntn. Consequently, 
^J r'^uccr J4Jk1 Uillon think, the rule whit'b prevents 
Alt I id.hutiiui iiuLii fi\>tn nuLrrying n wunion of hi» owq 
Wtuu* W iiothitt^, pnmahly, to do u-ith the totem, but 
U 4 u^vn iiujvitikbk' consequence of the system n-bichi among 
«J1 UibcA but thv ArutiU. excluded each totem from one of 
Uw twodXO|faiMi>UH diviKioDii, and p]a<%d it (not among the 
Anait«) in tht other. My own sj-slem — I utred not reiterate 
it— in t]i(; reveriU' of all this. 

Tho Anuiti^ 1 contend, probably bad, oHginatly, the 
uituaJ organiMatioD, bnt have lost it, for obvious reasons, ifo 
thRt now the Bune totem may otrcur in both of the large exo- 
gamouii {Hviuion^ and persons of the »wme totem may now 
inivrimirry. 

Thu tnulitions of the Arunta represent the cxogtimoiis 

* jkluutrint ' tw later than the tc»lemur (but not yet e\ogninnus) 
divibiun. Dr. Durkbehu thinks this iniprolMible or nn[H;ssible. 
It U buv that tJie * phratriea ^ or ^ class<:s * are now niuch mor? 
iiikjHkitaitl, among the Arunta, than the totems, on whidi 
iJi. lJu[lbtini iiutists. They need not, thcrt^fore, be earlier. 



VIKW8 OF DR. DURKHEIM 

'I*h« throiy of I>r. l>urkheini is not, perhaps, expressed 
wilh U\f ijHual lucidity ; at least I have fotmd ^tome diffic'ulty 
In iuii]«-rfe1anding it- The folJowin^summnry, however, seems 
iv U< i'orrw't , ' 'V\>v phmtry,' he says, * be^n by being a elan * 
(ill my h'rmtiHiloj^y an exogamoua local totem group). 
'Ttiiirv U tin n-AHon why tbiH general idea should not apply 
lo ihr Arutita- C"oni«H|uently, since there are actually two 
Vtu^amoUH phratrte^, we have reaJion to admit that this 
Hirit-ty waM originally formed by two primary clans, or, if 
Rny ittii' preft'r* th*- phrase, by two elementary totem group, 
IhiI h 4fXf iganiouii (/•gnlfmmi rTtt^amfn), for under this form the 
ivrtt phnttrieH miist liave l»egun to esisL Now in that ca* 
tlit*re *w at leAAl a moment whert marriage was forbidden 
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between nierabcrfi of tht? same totem,' though now funong the 
Arunta thU ruk no longer obtains.' 

So ftir Dr. Durkheloi and 1 bold identical views; we 
differ on a point of detail. Whftt are, and whenee wniie, 
the totemn within the phrAtries ? Dr. DurklieiEn L"Oii«?ives 
the case thim : nrrginitlly there was a * elan * (local totem 
group) whieh wes exogjiminis, Hiid iimrried out itito one other 
euually exo^rainoii^i clan. The iiieinlier>* nf each such exo- 
gamou-4 totem group (^ d«ii') tJicn miilH[»iiwi nut] '"svunual 
off,'' in colonies, and all such [colonies took a. new totem, while 
retaining ' the ?«iitJinent of their primary sohdarity ' with the 
origitiaJ totem group. The*e are the *fletoiidfliy' totem 
kina. But why should they t&ke new totem names and new 
totemB?^ I know not, but the original group from which 
they swarmed oti' now became their ' phratrr.' This phratry, 
in many aise?*, still has a totem name, ' which ia the proof 
that it is, or has been a eW,'' that 13 an csogamovis totem 
group>^ ITierefore exogamotie totem jj;roups were * primary,' 
the exiBting totem kins are * eecondary,'' they have apUt off 
from the original groups. As for aa I am ahle to FoUow Dr. 
Diu'kheim^s reasoning, he and I differ on this one point. 
We Iwth regnnl the two * phratrif-* * as having been originally 
local cxogamouM totem groups, which united in {•onnubitim. 
But in each * phratHa * there exir^t several totem kinshipfi. 
Dr, Durkheim regartk tliose aj* * secondary ' brftuchen which 
split ofT from the two original local totem groups, and which, 
in each case»took new totem name«, while retaining member- 
ship in their original totem groups, now * phratries.' They 
are totemic colonies of a totemic metmpolis. I, on the other 
handv as has been espbiine^l, conceive that each of the two 
IochI totem gmnps which became phmtriH-s (.say Emu and 
Kangaroo) already, by the action of exogamy in a r^ion 
where there were many totem groups, and by virtue of 
female debceut, contained within it persons who were of 

^ LAmUt Soeit^gi^yf^, v. 01, ?^. 

' TbJH idea we ith»l] Rod jtjfBin \^t*s. in aaoLhi^r port uf Dr, Durkht-ini** 
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variouji U)t«m kindredfi. Dr. Durkhelm, on the C'ontrary, 
srtnw to think of the ejdstence of but two primal eico^mous 
clanv in a given region. Groups emigrating iroin these took 
new totem nameK, whiie retaining the phratry name and 
connection with tlieir mother clans, now phrfitries. 

Why the clanh were lotemic at all does not ftppenr. I 
imderstjinci that they were eiogjinions out of respect for the 
blood uf their toterns, the totein tabu {p. 57, note 1). 

Against the hypothesis it may be urge<l (I) thut we do 
not know that emigrant* fi-oni a local centre ever seleet new 
tottni nanicH — unleM, indeetl, thty i"eat:h a region where tlieir 
old totem does not esist. This cannot liave occurred coii- 
ntautly. Again (2), Dr. Durkheiui^ theory involves the 
same difficulty as my own. How did the colonicf^ from the 
Kon^'aroo group happen jurver to «lect the »knie tottiii aa 
colonies from the Emit group, st> that the same toteiu never 
octUTP* in both pliratries ? Thin implies deliberate arrange- 
ment. If however, totem names were given from without, 
by neighbours {f\A I shall argue), the case could not occur at 
all, and the nRjae totem would appear in both phratrioa. 

If wi> adopt the hypothesis that two friendly ' families,"* 
or *Hre circles/ of a cousinly character, set the first example 
of exogamous intermarriage — excluHively ^vith each other — - 
and then got totem namft+j they might become phratries, but 
whence arose the totem kins within the pbratriesP Shall we 
Hay that other such ^ famihe^/ increasing in size, and receiving 
totem names, came in, two by two, to Emu and Kangaroo, 
each of the new linked adherents taking opposite sides, 
OpoastTm going to the Kangaroo. Bandicoot to the Emn 
phratry ? Thij; wouhl give the totems witldn the phratnes^ 
by a constant ^ut»i.sion of other pairs of phratriiw, which 
subordinated themselvett, one to Emu, one to Kangai^oo, 
Either tills hypothesis, or Dr. Durkhciiii'^s, or my own, 
acti^nnts for the phratiy plri/i totem kins arrangement, 
without supposing the deliberate bisection of a hitherto 
undivided commune. 'ITiat hypothesis, if any one of the 
other three. Dr. Dnrkheim\^, my own, or the theory of occes- 
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sions to the pair uf ^xugamous iiitcrmarryiDg familieftT be 
ncct-ptrd^ is thtit^fure rjot Forced ttpoti urs iu defect of a 

better- 



HOW DID THE ARUNTA ANOMALY ARISE? 

At all eventii, the Arunta ^ claii * (totem kvi) is row no 
longer ejEOgamou>, uiid twu Aruota phratrifa coii now con- 
tain members of the same totems, contrary to Kamilaroi, 
Dieri and Urabunna and Auieiicaii custoiJi. How did 
thiA aiionmly ari^ ? Dr. Durkbeini suppot«s that the change 
b^an when Arunta kinship canie to desert the female and 
to be reckoned in the niide line, 'ITiift appears to Dr, Durk- 
hein) to be indicated by the complicated and ingenious 
arrangements madewheii an L'rabunna (who reckons by the 
female hne) inlcrmarrieii with an Arunta, who reckons by 
the male bne,' Thete arrangements, he tliinks, arc no 
novelty dtvised for the occasion ; the Amnta merely revert to 
their old way of reckoning by the spindle side. When the 
Amnta ebangcd their system, and reckoned in the male, 
not, us of old, in the female line, the children now belot)ged 
to the ' phratries,' not of their mothers, a^ previously, but of 
their fathers. Each ' phratry " then bartered a sub-elasn of 
iti own for a sub-class of its partner- Each bartered sub- 
cls^fi thus brought its totems into the other ' phratry,' and 
there was no longer i* tot^m group entirely peculiar to nne 
or other * phratry.'' Consequently, a member of the Kan- 
garoo totem could marry a woman of the snme, if she were in 
the opposite ^ phratrv ' to his own. 

Might not the name t^sulti follow from the mere fact, 
that, Ainung tlie Amnta, the totem is now inberite<l neither 
from father nor mother, but is derived simply from the totem 
Houls that haunt the jjarticular glen or hill wlw^re the child 
vva^ conceited? By thi^i means a totem soul can get into a 
child of the * phratry^ to which that totetn did not origi- 
oally beloDg, and thus the totems ' skip ' from one ' phratry " 

' L'Aim, &>!-. V. 104-107 ; fipeno-r Aiid Gklleo, pp. OH-^H, 
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to Another, toutiury tii geiienU nile in Awntrnlm and North 
Aiiiericit. Thi^ is the expLtnatiuii of tlit Arunta nnomaly 
whii^h MtNsrs. Spern^r and Gillen uccept. ^ TJie spirit child * 
(of HiG Lizatti totem) ' ddibt^nitel^, the ji^Ulvi^ ha^, chose 
to go mto a Kumura^ (class) * woman, inatead of a BuJtliara 
woniau^ . , . Though the cloaks waa chaitgixi, the toLeiii L-uuld 
not pos&iblj be- , . . Owing to the system according to 
which totem names are awiuired^ it is always poaaible for 
a man to be, say, a Punda "^ (cIash) ^or a Kiunijra' (clos^) 
* and yet a Witchetty ; or, on the other hand, a Bidthara ' 
(clai@) *or a Panunga* (class) 'and yet an Eimr (totem). 
But, if he is thus bom to a totem whieh wil« not originally 
(on my theory) a totem of his phratry, a man loses the 
chance of being an AhUmja^ or head man of q local group.' 
Thus the Arunta anomaly arises merely and nectrsaarily 
from the Arunta philosophy of souls. That philosophy is 
an isolated treak. and it hah upset and revolutionised Arrnita 
Totemism, which, theretbre, is the reverse of the •primi- 
tive' model. 

* GpcDCcr and Gtllen. pp, 12&, ISO, The nvJcr b mtiouvetideil bo 
■todj Dr. DnrkbeimV passage cfLeiJ in the laat Date, Iha topic being 
diffloalL 
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CHAPTEK V 
OTHER SAiV5 TO MARBIAQE8 

The prohibition^^ on marriage, with trhich we have hitherto 
been concerned, are based on what savage* rt^ard — while 
we do not — b^ relations of kindred, lilcn and women of 
the same * phmtr^ ' op * primary division"' may not inter- 
marry ttthere such divisiona exist), nor may men and women 
of the same tateni name- Civilised society, at leaat in 
Europe, now ret'ognises no such things as the *phratry^ or 
the totem kin. Wlien Mi'. George Osbome, in Vanitt/ 
FatTj was asked whether he was akin to the ducal House oi 
Leeds, he replied that he bore the same arms — thest having 
been conferred on hh fatlivr by a i.-oHch-built]er, In Aavage 
■ociety. Captain Oshorne^s answer would have been satis- 
ikctory. He would really have reckoned as a kinjfmaii of all 
othei' Eniu^, if h\is totem and badge (coat of arms) wa:^ an 
Emu. In Scotland the Campbf^II name used to be regarded hr 
implying tit leant a chance that the bef^rer was of the blood 
of the Black Knight of Loch Awe, and had a right to the 
Cauipbell tartan, and badge, tlie gale, or bog-myrtle, But, 
of couTTic, 03 a rule, in modem society, a common surname is 
no proof of kin»hip« and coats of arms are usually borne by 
the middle classes, and peers of recent crcatioti, without much 
inquiry > 

So for, then, the toteoiic rules which prohibit certain 
marriages, have no re^mblance to ourown definite ^ forbidden 
degrees,'' based on nearness of blood. The savage rulea, 
«A they stand, include our notions of kindred, but thew 
notions, as far as they are rccognL"*ed, are not conterminous 
with ours. But the ' phratry * prohibitions, and the totem 
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prohifaitionrs are not the onljr Iwrs to marriage among such 
peoples aM the AiiiitrflUans. 

The <ither hars are lucidly HesLTibed by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen-^ * There are istill further restrietions to mar- 
riage . . . nnd it ia bere th^t we are brought into contaii, 
with the terms of relationship/ We Und that a woman may 
belong to a totenj kin (and phratry) into Mhich a njan may 
IflwftiUy many, 'yet there is a further restriction prevenliijg 
man-iage in thiw particular case/ Thus a male Dingo (among 
the Urabunna) may marry a female Water Hen, as far as 
* phratry'" and totem arc concerned. But he mav not many 
a woman of the Water Hen totem if she reckona (1) as his 
father's ^ifltcr (i.e. of }\]» father'^ generation), (S) if she ia his 
child, or hin brother's child (of the «i'j^ generation), (3) if 
she be one of his mother"'a younger brother's daughters i 
but he jiutj/ marry her if she (4) be one of his niother^s elder 
brother'ri daughters. All women of that category (4) are 
Nttpff^ or nubile, as far a^ thi^ man goes. In category 1, 
the women tincluding * paternal aunts,' as we reckon) are of 
an older generation thsui the man ; in category S they are 
of a younger generation (including our 'children' and 
'nieeea"); in t^tegoiy 3 the women include our cousins on 
the tnaternal side, by uncles younger than our mothers, and, 
in cfttegorj' 4, they include our eoiisins on the maternal side, 
by uncleK older than our tnothet?L We Europeans, being 
males, may not many into eate^ries 1 and S, btit if not 
Catholics, vhe may mart^ into categories 3 and 4; if Catho- 
lics, we may — if we can get a dispensation. 

In the Australian system tlic oddest thing is that a male 
irmv many uilo nhat, in our phrase, includes his younger 
matemal unde*a daughter* but not hi> elder maternal uncle's 
daughter- But we liere use the words * uncle,'* aunt/ and 
•cousin*' only by way of illustration- The iTrabunna, and 
tribes of their level genendly, have no such irord-s. ^Ul 
children (categorv I ) * of m^ who are at the same level in the 
generation, and belong to the same da^ and totem, are 
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regflrfiwl as tite common children of these men,' or, perhapa 
we bhovild mther say, are colJerf bj the satiic nrimo» Biaka^ oa 
a man's own children are atyled. A man knows very well 
which children he reckons his own, though, as wUl be seen, 
he ha* httle ground for his confidence. In the same way a 
ehild, though he culla nil men of hiR father's c]as», totem, nnd 
level in Uie generation, Nia (fathers), knows well enough 
which Xia feeds him, pets him, thrashes him for hU goocl, 
and, generally, plays the paternal part. For example, a nmn 
informs you that this or that native, by perrional name 
Orinka, Is his OkUUi^ "and vou cannot p(B«4ihly tell with- 
out further inquiry whetlicr he is tlic speaker's own or tribal 
brother, that is the son of his nwn father, or of some man 
bclouging to tlie same particular group ' (by ' plu^tr),' totem, 
and seniority) *a> hi^ father,^^ But you inn learn * by 
further inquiry : ^ the actual relationalup, in our senac of the 
word, is recognised. 

'GROUP MARRIAGE ' 

These facts necessarily lead to the question, are all men of 
one class, totem, and seniority, actual husbands of all women 
of the opposite class, different totem^ and equivalent 
■eniority? (Group Marriage). Or, if this is no longer the 
cajte, wax it <mce the case P and are these sweeping uAes of 
names which include our* father,' 'mother/ * brother,* 'child,' 
survivals of such i\ stagCi called ' Gnmp Marriage''? 'llii* 
queation lh still undecided; good authoritie^i tiike opposite 
views of the ques6on, which has bred, in the paat, much 
angij controversy. 



MR- MORGAK AND THE Cl^SK SYSTEM 

TTic arrangement by ' classee,'' ' the cloi^iticatory system,' 
wa£ first brought into scientific prominence by the late Mi\ 
Lewiit Morgan, an Ajneriean gentleman aAiliated to the 

' Speaccr and GilLfin, p. £7. 
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IivM^iioif tribe, in hi*i very original fltudies of the names far 
lii'giit'wufkirship.^ Agreatdefll niaybe said, and hah been said, 
i*ijM.^:i*iny by Mr. McLennaii and Dr. Westermaivk, against 
Mr- Morgfitrs ideas and methods, but his Ur^ and careful 
C(jllwtifin of facts is of high importance. On v*hat heralled 
*lhe Malayan sptem/ one name denoting kin includes all 
my brotherv, siateis, and cousins. Another name includes 
my father, mother, my uncles, aunts, and all the cousins of 
my father, mother, annts, and uncles. The generation of my 
grandparents find their relations is includf^d in a third name; 
a fourth fX)vtrs my chililreii and their uou<<iris, and the grand- 
children of i;iy brothers and sisters villi their childrpn, l»ear 
the s*uiie name, for me, as my ov/ii grandrhildren. From the 
names Mr- Morgan inferred the eiistence of certain fai:ta in 
tilt evolution of systems of kindred. Everybody of the same 
generation hved together, once, on his theory, in 'communal 
marriage,^ brothers, aistera, and couaius, Tliere was promis- 
cuity t^etwecn all men iind women in the same generation. 
Of course this involves the converse of Mr. Atkinaon^s Primal 
Law, as Mr- Atkinson observes in his eighth chapter. In 
place of Uie prohibition of brother and ulster union being the 
earliest of prohibitiona (aa in Mr- Atkinson's system), the 
rule that they must unite, caused, in Mr, Morgan^'s opinion, 
the earliest form of the human family. 

DIFFICULTIES OF Mlt. MORGAN'S THEORY 

Mr. Morgan's theory, it must be observed, landed him at 
once in the fallacy ofHupposing that prohibition* of marriage 
uf kiasfolk were originally the residt of ' a n-formatory move- 
luenl/ ■ We have seen tliat, granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, Mr, Moigan's premise of an original *■ undivided 
commune/ Mr. FiMin h al»o deposited in the same difficulty, 

' SsMtfiHt of Cinuangitmity a?*^ A^ttity of the liiiinan FamU^ (1H71); 
Bijd Andmt Sffdctit (LS77) : earUei iu 3^ Lpoguc o/thf IraiuoU ilSH). 

' 80 Mr. Plioa m.n<llflly ftAi.t-q, £.ncl Mr. Morgan mw hlu work, uid 
wrote an jntrodnotory easa^. AnHilarifi and Kunmi. p. 99. 
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and was once even inclined to regard a theorv of intervention 
* hy a higher power' (the Dieri inylh) jls not necessarily out 
of the question, if inurriage v/ns once coiuniun&l. To reform 
buch nittiriage nJations, he ^iayn^ ^ wntilcl be H ^tep in advance 
60 difliculL for ineii iti thut utter deptli of aava^ry to take, 
that they would not be able to take it, unless they had lielj} 
from without- This might be given by contact with a more 
advanced tribe ; but if all the tribes started from the same 
level, that impulse uouLd be impossible in the lirnt iustanec, 
and moat have been derived from a higher power/ ^ Mr. 
Raon, as we saw, h&s since expres3cd the opinion that the 
origin of esogumy i^ probably indiscovcrable, but I eitea^in 
hh early remark to prove his sense of the inuuperable difhculty 
of Mr* MorgflnV theory. 

How tverc men in his hypothetical condition to know that 
there was anything to reform .'' It needed a divine revelation ! 
Mr. Morgan was him&elf aware of this difficulty, and 
tried to get out of it* by using Danv^inian phrases about 
■natural seloetjan'' — 'blessed words/ but here unavailing. 
He was in the posture of Mr, Speneer, betweeji direct 
Ic^latioD to introduce exogamy, and gradual evolution of 
exogamy, as the slow result of the felt need of ' KOjne organi- 
BAtion/ — its nature and purpow unknown. Tlius Mr. 
Morgan, speaking of eommunal marriage, and its resulbi, 
says that 'emancipation from them was nlowly Heeompli>ihed 
through movemetitM whieh re?4ulted in uneonHcion-f reformat 
tion/ These movements weiv, first, the 'clas.-*' system, then 
the '^/ur' (totem systeni)^ 'worked out uni^nsciou'ily throu^ 
natural selection/ ' This means, if it means anything, that, 
^^^ by a freak or sport, some people did nob muTy in and in, 
^^1 that they uncouAciounly evolved the totem system, that they 
^^P therefore throve, while others who married in and in, and 
F did not evolve the tolem system, perished, and so we 

k have the results of * natural i^electlon.* Dot why did sotue 

I people avoid the habit of marriages of near kin which wa* so 

I general ? The portion is that of Dr. Westcrmaix-k, who 

^^m ^ Kaviilariii and Knrnai. pp, liSO^|«]. ■ Aiu^ifmt /iorii^if. pp. iit-5a. 
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adds an * instinct/ developed by natural sele<?tionj* an idea 
which involves arguing In a circle, 

Agaiiit that people<4 mfinying in the comnnunal u-ay would 
die out has to hv prov«] : scient^ hfis nu certainty in the 
matter. 

In ajty case, Mr. Morgan presently deserts his opinion 
about ^\ov unron^ciou^ rernnnationj and hi.s natur^J selectiun. 
^ The organisation into clasMs sL-emi* to Imve l>eeii dtiixted to 
the single object of breaking up theintennaixiageof brothera 
and sisters, which affords it probable explanation of the 
origin of the system. But since it does not look beyond this 
particular abomination it retained a conjugal system nearly 
as objectionable . . . .^'^ The reader aeea thftt Mr. Morgan 
cannot keep on tiic high Darwinian level. He relapses on a 
supposed moral reform with a aingic object of thiiig*< ' abomi- 
nable^ — to us— and 'objectionable' — tous. But howdid the 
pristine ravages find out that such tilings were 'abominable' ? 
Prewently the totem prohibition ('the ffens^) 'originates 
probably in the in^nuity of a small band of savages,'' for 
t}ie pnrpoBe of modifying marriage law, and the daring 
novelty 'must soon liave proved its utility in the production 
of snperior men/* Here we have the legislation due to 
human ^ingenuity/ and natural selection eomeK in to aid and 
diffuse the syntem. Ijittr * the evils of the first form of 
marriage came to be perceived' (what were they?) and 
this led ^if not \v its rlinx^t abolitioji, to a preference for 
mvvH beyond thin degree. Among tlie AustraHans it was 
abolished by the organisation into classes, and more widely 
among the Turanian tribes by tlie organivitiou into gi^tt/t.'' 
The AuKtraliaiiiy have ^gynitrs^ (totem groups) quite as much 
as the * Turanians ^ or ^ Ganowanians,^ and we have tried to 
show that totems are prior to * classes/ ' But the Australiana 
' abolished ^ a tbrm of marri^vge by on ' organisation/ which 
implie?i deliberate legislation. From this difficulty of Icgisla- 

^ Of- Hf 2if$1it} J^jve, pp. 444-445^ WeatcrmBroh. p. SG3> 
' Aneimt SBciftp, y. 59, ' Ibi'i. p. 74- 

' By ' closifB ' Mr Korgan hen ftMniB to mean 
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tior, so early and ft) maml, no advooHte of the ' hisecUoit ' of 
fi.n untiividol commune and of it^ 'auhfliviaion ^ into totem 
'phratriea^ and kins, can escape, however he may make a 
push at ^ natural stdectioti,^ and gradual evolution. 



MR. MORGAN ON TERMS OK RELATIONSHIP 

These perplexiticfi do not predispose u^ in favour of Mr 
Morgan's theory of the terms of ' Relntioii&hip,^ which we 
have illustrated by the ease of the Urabunna, He himFM.4f 
takes the Hawaiian b^rms^ which are to the i^me effect. In 
brief, all tlie men and women of a generation are ' brothers and 
Histen>,' all those of the prior generation are * fathers and 
niotliers/ all tho^^e of the following genei-ation are ' children.^ 
Now, if ever all the men and wnnien of a generation marrie-.l 
*ftll through other/ promiscuonsly, these terms of 'relfltioo- 
ship ^ would be in place. First, we are told, hi-olhers and 
Mij^ters in a family intermarrieil, and llie ptxnT*s.s *gnidnally 
enfolded the collateral brothers and si^terH, as the range of 
the conjugal system widened.' And Lfien ' the evils i-ame to 
be perceived/ what evils, how perceived, we do not know, 
and Reformation set in. It deliiiitely began with the 
Aufitralian ^ Bir^ection,' * the orgam:^tion into claf«ien^ (really 
into ' phratrie*'), and abonl the difBcnlLie.'* of that theory 
enough has been said- 

The reader wiQ naturally ask, what is the original mean- 
ing of the words now used by Hawaiians, and Urabunna, and 
others, for the rektion:^ in which our '^ lather,' * won/ ' wife,'' 
* husband/ * mother/ * daughter/ * brother/ ' sister/ are 
included? Do the words embracing our terms * lirother* 
and "siatcr' in Hawaii, or elsewhere, imply procreation, and 
ieane (as in Greek), ^ from the same womb V Among the 
Arunta they cannot mean procreation^ if they do not even 
know (as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen tell ii«), that there 
is any HUch thing as procreation, 'A spirit child enterc 
a woman/ that is alh In the times of this primevfd igno- 
rance, words for relationships could no! imply bearing and 
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begetting : thtv must have tnennt somethinp else. Say that 
they meant relation whips in point of senloritv : * my niale 
elder,'* 'my female elJor,''* my male juniorj'' my female junior,* 
' my male i-oevnl or friend,' ' my feninle coeval or friend,' ' the 
man I may niarrj/ ' the woman I may marry," * the woman or 
man I mwy not tnatry.'' 

If low Hiva^ names for relatich»<hips meant that (no 
doubt tliey do not, or not often) then ihey woukl iindeniabJj 
prove nothing aa to a system of ixrmniunal iitairiage. A haby 
points t(i any man or woman and says ' pa ' or ' ma,' without 
any theory of communal inomage. Thuh philologists must 
first interpret for us the original significance of these savage 
tianjes of relationships. Once ^ven, they would last, what- 
ever they originally impJied. l>r- Westennarck has urged 
this point,' In the t*irms themselves there is, generally, 
nothing which indicates that they imply an idea of con- 
sanguinity-' • I'jii papa" (father), ma, nuima (mother), and 
scores of others, * are formed from the earlicet sounds a child 
con produce,"* and 'have no intrineic meaning whatever/ Dr. 
Wcrtterraarek gives a long list of such words, applied to 
^ fatherK, and all the tribe brothers of fathers/ and the same 
for mothers, concluding * that we must not, from these de*iig- 
untions, infer anything as to early inarria^ cujjtoma/ He 
does not deny that other terms of relationship have roots of 
independent meaning, ' but the number of those that imply 
an idea of fonwmgiiinity doe?* nut seem to lie very great.* 
In Litu (Melanesia), the word for ' father ' means * root ; * for 
' mother/ * foundation ^ or ' vessel ; ' for ' ainter,' ' not to he 
touched;' for 'elder and younger bn/ther,' ' ruler ^ and 
* ruled/' The tenns for father and mother denote con- 
sanguinity i the others, customary law, and statua. 

If we only knew the meauiugSt say, of the Urabunna 
worda for relationships, we should learn much. But the 
truly amusing fact ia that Mr, Tison, for example, did not 
know the language of the nativcfit and thought that probably 

■ WeatermBTck. pp. &B, 96» 

» Lord Avebory, Origin nj dvOuatiffn. pp. 44Z-44S, IBM, 
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>t six white men in Australia had an a<ie(juate kiiowledpe, 
ar)d an adefjimte access ti> the nations, of the tribefr-mer. Of 
these one hud been initiated^ nnd, like a gentleman, declined 
to break the oath of secreay.' Thi^i wrs in 1880. Things 
fHflj have improved. But LinlesK oiir anthorities know the 
languages, where are we P Wi; do know th»t seniority la 
indicated- Father** elder brothetH are Gampabrha Kuka 
{Warrainunga tril>e)- 

Mr. Mcljeniifln tbouglit thut all tbese terms were * terms 
of addn^s/ ttsed to avoid the employment of personal names, 
and Dr. Westennarck holds that 'there can soirccly be any 
douht Lliat the term?' for relationship are, in their origin, 
term^ of address."" Me^si-a. Spericer and Gil I en, afler 
impurtial consideration, cannot accept this view, for Anatralia ; 
where the termji are verj' numerous, and stand for relations 
yery complicated, connected with the intermfinyiiig groLps, 
and with social dutict^. In addrc^^^ng a person, Km or her 
individual name (our Christian name) is freely used-* ITicy 
believe that the terms can only be CKpIained ' on the theory 
of the former existence of group marriage, and iiirther, that 
this has of neee?*ity given rise to the terms of relationship 
used by the AuBtmlian nativeH/ These optniofis are ghored 
by Mcsure. Fison and Howitt. The fomier says, * It must, 1 
think, be allowed that the elasJiificatory terms point to group 
marriage,' and thotigh Ba^tian denies this, Mr. Fiaon supports 
his theory by the DJeri niKtoni of allotting paramours 
{pJTiaurti) to men and ^omen, out of the sets which may 
intennarry-' 

To thih problem we retuni ; meanwhile it may seem 
impertinent in mere ethnologists of the Htiidy to hint a. 
doubt as to the conelu^ions of ohservern on the spot. Mr. 
CfHwley, however, has nc heNitatEons. The use of the terms 
of rdation?.hip., he thinks, does iiot testify to a past of 
^ Group Mitrriagt,* or to a remoter post of promiscuity, hut 
is ' the regular result of the primitive theory of relationship ; 



* Bfcnoer and GiLlen. pp^ Aii. RJ, 09. 
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theH^ijtcm codifie74 a combination of relation and relationship, 
*' ftdHrcfifl," and ogt,' The tcnjis in use ' do not in theinselvca 
necessarily point to a previous promiHCuity, or even to a 
present group manio^,^ as Messrs. Spencer and Gillcn 
believe, 

Tlie point h one on which I alniost }iesitate to venture a 
decided opinion. Much seems to depend on tho original 
sense of the varloua temis, and on that poiutt in the caJW of 
Urabunna, and many other tribes, we have no )»ght. But 
often the tenna dn not express consanguinity at all- Tliere 
seems to be no wonl for 'daughter' us distinct from 'son,"* 
* neptiew,* and ' niece/ The grandfatljer mnifnuU is 
Tliuttthk, !Uid Htniithufink (s Umbtinna lor tuteni, so that 
it b tempting to giLc&s that Thrmthu; means *■ n sire of the 
matemiLl toLeiii.^ ' Kadnini, again (1 speaking), nit^t is grand- 
father paternal, grandmother maternal, artd grandcliildren.' 
These relationships imply duties and services. 
individual has to do certain things for another . , . 
breach of these customs is j*cvcrcly punished/ An Aruntaof 
the Panunga class calls all Kuinura men ' fathers-in-law/ 
He gashed hia flesh if any one of his ' fatticri-in-law"' dic.i, 
and he drops his dead game if he meets any one of them. 
'Ilicy all have that advantage over him,* Thus these 
tcmiB of relationship — communal in appearance — really 
involve certain duties, rather than relations of blood and 
affinity- But eniphadcally the terms are more than mere 
terms of addret;^, as in Mr. McLennnn's theory. 

But these are usages of thesyetem as it stands to-day. Is 
there behind it an • undivided commune/ a* Mr. Morgan 
held; is there actual 'group marriage V I am not apt to 
believe that there is. Language shows, in the terms of 
relationship, a group of 'Mothers^ for each child ; btTt, as 
Mr. Darwin remarks^ 'it Meent^ alma'st intretlible that the 
relationship of the child to its niulher should ever have been 
completely ignored^ especially as the women in most savage 
tribes nunw their infants for a long tiine.^ A man^s mother 
' S|«D(*er and Ciillen. p. 60, ■ Ibid. p. 6ti. ' Ibid. p. 15. 
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is rmc, Hfid imi^t be kimwii, though he calls marj woineii by 
the siune niiaie lu he gives to his mother- She i^ lumptd, in 
the tenns of relatioaship, in one term with eJl the women 
whom the father might leg,^ll> have married, bvit did not. 
The Hon, in addre**ing or apcaklng of hi^ mother, overlooks 
the 'one love which nced^ no winning/ ftnd his term has 
referentje only to the present marriage kw of his tribe. 
That law 'codifies' the terms, they result froni that law, and 
that law, again, is bnsed, if I am right, ou totem prohibitions, 
on the desire to keep marriftgc between people of the same 
generation, and on the rightJ* and duties of the generations. 
Ttiese prohibitions, of phratry, * class,' totem, and oge, leave 
only a certain set of women marriageable to a certain set of 
men- The name of this net of ^omen is Ni/pn to their 
coevals, Lttka to the succeeding generation. There \s no 
name for * wife,* no name for ' mother ; ' there &re <mly 
names espre^ive of cuatomarv legal status, itself the result of 
the eiisting rules. Wliatever their original sense, they all 
riow connote seniority and eustomary legal status, with ita 
reciprocal duties, rights and avoidances. ' It is the system, 
and not group iiuirriage, which haH given n^e to these terms 
of relationship,' says Mr. Crawley-^ 

But what gave rise to the system P Mr. Fison has told 
us. 1. 'The diviMon of a tribe (community) into two 
eiogamous intermarrying classes, - . / 2. ^ The subdivision 
of these two classea into four/ or, he suggests, the amalga-^ 
mation of two tribes, 3. ^ Their subdirision into grtit&t dis- 
tinguished by totems/^ 

But all of this theory we have already declined to ac^^pt 
for reasons given, and mainly because it involves (at* I tiT to 
show) deliberate primeval reformatory legislation — without 
any conceivable motive. Agiun, we cannot accept Mr^ 
Fiwn's ayiitem becauHC it involves the hypothwis tJvit a. 
tri^K, or * community,'' large enough to feel the necessity of 
bisecting itself for social and moral purposes, existed at a 
[>eriod when tlie ditfieidties of eommissarial, of food supply, 
■ 7%r ^yttit /iiitr, p, 4Tli. ' Aam^rin imd Sttmai, p, 27. ^£. p. 10. 
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end of hostility, could hcldom, if crcr, permit ite existence. 
A tribe is, I ri^pcat, a local aggregate of small groups be- 
come ftieudly : it is not a primeval horde which keepB on 
fiuhdividing itself, legislatively, for reformatory purposes. 
What eocial cement kept such a primeval horde, such an 
* undivided commuDe,^ together; and how did the animal 
jealousy of men &o near to the brutal stage fail to rend it into 
pieces ? How was it fed ? How can we imagine a human 
herd — how supplied with food, who knows ? — wherein each 
niole sees each other male approach what female he plea^ee, 
perhaps his own preferred girl, without internecine jealousy ? 
I cannot imagine tiiis tndtfTeiviiw to love in soch a primitive 
Agapemone ; I cannot understand itw economics ; any more 
than T can giieaB why ?.uch a state nf aflkii^ ever seemed — to 
it« memljers — ' abominable '' and ^ objectionable,' and a thing 
to be refoi-raed ; yet they ' bisectt^l * it, and ' Hubdivid«l ' the 
Begirienl>, all in the intcrej<ls of morality — such iR the theory. 
As for the good-humoured laxity which enables all men 
and womttn to live together matrimonially at random, Mr. 
Morgan foiinrl an example, as he IlioiigliL, in the Prijuilua 
of tlie Hauaiians. The word PuntUrm^ when obhcrved 
(1860) by Judge Andrews, me^nt 'dear friend,* or 'intimate 
companion/ A man called hisa^sle^^^ hu^hand (our ^ brother- 
in-law '') his * dear friend,"" and a woman styled the wife of 
her huftband'i* brother (her sister-in-law), her ^ dear friend,' or 
Pun^wi. This shows that rclations-in-law were not * Focs- 
in-law,'' or. at lea^t, that this was not the official view of the 
case, II really doe:i not follow tliat tXX the wives 'shared 
their remaining huBbands in common/ Judge Andrews 
thought that thifl happy family ^iwre hiclintd to possess 
each other in comunon/ That was only the Judge's theory, 
also the theory of the Rev. Artenius Bishop. Pi^bably there 
was a great deal of genial license amd indifference among 
loose luKuricus barbaric people, living in * summer i«les of 
Eden^' where food and necessiaries were ready made by benig- 
nant Nature^ 

^ Aneifnt Atdtty, pp. 4^7-428, 
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Ench Hbepherd clAspcd, with unconcealed delight, 
Hih yi4'Tdin^ ffkir^ within the CAptnin'G Rij^ht ^ 
Ecch yielding fftir, as chance or fiuicj led, 
Preferred new lovers to her nylvao bed.' 

Thit is vastly well, ajjd tbe poet adds, in a libera] apiril, 
Whfll Otaheite la, let RngUnd be! 

It 16 very weU, but it bv no mcann represent*, probably, 
the maimer* of primitive man. 

* We may conclude,* aaya Mr, Darwin, ^ from what we 
know of the jealou-sy of all male qiiodnipeds, , . , thnt pro- 
miseuouti intercourse, in a »tate of nature, is extremely im- 
probable . . . TJie most probable riew is that primeval 
man aboriginally lived in FinmU communities, eac^h with && 
mimy wive:^ as he could support and obtnin, whom he would 
have jealously guarded Against all other men. Or he may 
have lived with several wives bv himself, like the Gorilla, for 
all the natives agree that hut one adult male is seen in a 
band ; when tbe yunng ninle gruwH tip a Htniggle takes plhce 
for mastery, and the strongest, by killing and driving out 
the othera, establishe* himself as tbe head of the community. 
The younger males, being thus expelled and wandering 
Hbout, would, when at last succe-ssfiil in finding a partner, 
prevent too close interbreecliiif^ witliin the limitji of the same 
family,'' juf*t a* the other male did-^ 

Thh second view of Mr. Darwin^s iw mttch like the theory 
of Mr- Atkinson, and is very unlike Mr, Muigau^s theory 
of a human horde, living in communal marriage, or group 
marriage. Mr. Darwin** idea, moreover, the primitive groups 
being sinall, docs not encounter the economic difficulties 
raised by tiic hypothc!*is of the ^ undivided commune.'' The 
atrouj^t mole practically enforced exogamy, aa for as he wae 
able, aud may be conceived to have entertained no scruples as 
to connection with his daughtcrsn Mr. Darwin admitted that 

' CapCoia Coolij of Hio Mfljestya ship The ^Wcdnmrr. 

■ LetPfint r/ Jfnn. iJ. 3GZ. 363. Dr, BiivBt;^. Bottom Jowr. tf \at. ffM 
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' thr inclirvct evidence' for ctJimminal iiiarriagc, aud TraternaJ 
tncvit. wn* ' extremely strong," but then ' it r^b^ chiefly un llie 
UnnM of reUtiQiuihip which Are employed between members 
of tlie wine tribe, implying a cfwinection with the tribe aloitet 
And not with either parent.^ If, however, we have stKxx^ft»- 
ftilly cxplftined the*c terms of relatioTinhip oa not usually 
menning degrees of consengiiinity, but of oufltomarj legal 
utatUH, under the prevalent customary Inw, the evidence witieh 
thcHC' terms yield for promiscuity, or group marria^, le ex- 
tremely we*k, or is nil, above all if our theory of how the 
}<!ffii] Htuttis arone ii accepted. And, if it is not accepted, 
haick we come to primeval * reformatory movements/ 

In Lifn. the word for ' sister * means * not to be touched,' 
and this in a mere eiprewion of customary law. A man 

■ tiMJfll not touch" any one of the women of hi* generfition 
whon \ the totem tabu and the rule of the exogamou^ ^ phratry * 
(hi oHgio, we >!nggpsl-T totf^micj forbid him to touch. All 
■uch women, in h i>*irticulHr ^"aile, ai"e his sisters. Matiy 
WUTnnii, boiiideH hiH actual siHterK. htaiid to him iu the degree 
thus ]ir«hibitttl. All bear the sfime name of status as & 
nian'N ru^tiial sisters bear, but the name doe^ not inriin * sisters * 
at all, in our nenae of tliat word ; namely, daughtets of the 
manV rmI father add mother. It mcau^ tabued women of a 
gencmtion. If the ' claartificutory ' temw which include our 
'fathers,** siutera,* 'wives,' and the rewt mijont what our 

■ ffttliers,* * aisters,* * wives,' and so on nicun, then the evidence 
from the lermi*, for conmuinal or group niairiage, would 
really be ' eKtremcly strong/ But, a^ Mossr?, Spencer and 
(rillen nay, * unloH< all idean of terms of relatiou^^hip as counted 
nnu^iig ourselves be ahundoned, it is Ufteleas to try and (.w-) 
umici-^bind Ihc nativi? terms/ ^ Yet the whole force of the 
argument for eommuTial marriage derived from savage termn 
of ivlatiouship rest* prrt-isely ou oi^r tttii ^aliandoning^ (as we 
ure W1U1K1.1 lo abandon) 'all irh-as of ttTnii>^ of relationship aa 
taunted among iiurselvcft/ 

The IVieiii1?i of group and communal marnage* it wem* 
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to me, keep forgetting that our ideAA oT aJetcr, ht^tiiM'i. 
luther. mother^ and so on. have nothing to do [ns they 
tell lis at t^ertaiii pointa oH their argumcbt) with the imtive 
termti which include, indeed, but do not denote these relation^ 
«hips, as urdct^tood by ua. An Urabunna eolla a crowd of 
men of hi» father^s atatiu by the Maine terrn an he calla hit* 
lather. Thi^ need not point to an age when, by reason of 
proniisi.'uity, no man knew his father- Were this so, a nian 
ot the generation prior to hie lather might be the actual 
parent of the ^peakci', and all men under eighty ought to b« 
called 'father' by him —which thev are not. The faetj^ may 
merely mean that tiie Crabunika stvl^eb hiB father by the name 
denoting u status whidi his fatlier shares with many other 
men ; a status in seniority, * phratry,' and totem, Wef*eally 
Cttntiot Hrat HTgLie that our ideaj^ have no relation to the 
termiA emjjioyod by savages, mid then, when we want to pi^ve 
a past of ('onimunal marriage, tnm round and reason as if 
our terms and the Kavage terms were pmetieally identicals 
We ouinol say 'oiu' word "sou" muat not be thought of 
when we try to understand the native term of relationship 
whii^h Inc'ladeN j<uiis in ovir Kense/ tind next aver that ^ Kmn in 
our senate, are regarded ba real M>ns of the group, not of the 
individual— becaits€> of a paat stage of promiscuity niakiug 
paternity indir^'oiei^ahle.^ 

A* Mesiirs. Spencer and Gillcn say. we must ' lay aside all 
preconceived idetui of relatiunriildp/ when we study the Ura- 
bmina or other claasiiicatory terms of relationships.' Let 
us do so, and the cviilence bonie by these terms to a past ot 
cotnniunaJ marriage vanishes at once, 'iliat the terms often 
denote Htatu;^ in customary law is demonstrated. * There are 
ccrtjiin customs which are enforced by long u^age and aeeonl- 
ing to whieh men and women ofpartieulardegreeii of relation- 
ship may alone have marital relations^ or may not epeak to 
one another, or aceoi^ing to which one individual has to do 
certain thin^for another, tiuoh a^^ providing the latter with 
fcNxl, or with hair, rk the etae may be, anrl any breach of 

Op. fit. p. 57. 
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,. "vi -■ thtiL' cTistdms ifl fteverely punUbed. The elder men of each 
group very careftilly keep ftlivc the«i ciif*toms, m&Dy of whidi 
are of conaitlerable value to them^civc^. . , ,* ' 

Thus, joti have j^fpeo-rcd a. iuh» or on opossum, but if you 
nieet any timn of your father-in -!&!¥■■» sel, you mast drop yout 
spoil and mnke oft" Consequently, I venture to late it, the 
tetiria of rctationrihip in no way an^wt^r to our ideas of kin, 
but mereJy denote lepil status. 



HOW THE TERMS OF UELAUONSHIP ORiUlNAJXY 

AROSE 

We cannot, sm a rule, reeover (or Austratian students 
have nnt recovei'ed) the original sense and etymology of terms 
like Biaka, Nia, Nupa, and mj forth. We atv thuf^ left to 
choose between two ooinjietnig Uieories of their nature and 
diffii^ion. If we advocate the hypothesis of consaaguiiie 
marriage and group m^unage, we inuht suppose that the 
nieniberrt of the ^undivided commune* of the theiiry, had 
once Eiame?! absolutely identical in Heuae with our ^ father/ 
* mother,* ' ^ister,^ ^ brother,* * aon,* * daughter/ and flo forth. 
But the speakens in each fa-ne, were (tbiiged to fl-pply theae 
words with the utmost laxity, because who knew zvho A'a 
father tnight be, and whether C*t* hbtcr were rtallv his sister 
or not, while every ^rl ^o^ the wife of ever)' male of her 
generation, not barred by other lawa, and ao on ? The 
promiscuity of living, then, mode this lax use of injrds for 
relationships inevitable. 

This ifi the usual hypothesis and the sweeping Acope of 
savage word? for human relationships is accepted as proof 
that con>iangtnne and group marriage once existed ai\d left 
their marks in language. On the other hand, if comniunal 
marriage prevailed, the pe<*ph' who live(l in that condition 
could not posjsibly have iiad ifleas etjuivalent to ttJir father, 
son, daughter, brother, wife, and »o iki. Our ideas of Uiese 
relationships could not enter the human mind, at the hypo- 
' Spencsr and UiUsn, pp. QT. HH, 
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thetical sbtge of culture when nobody knew ' who is who "* and 
the hypothef^is is wrecked on that fact. 

Therefore either the names nnw used under * the class 
aystem ^ are of unknown original nense ; or, human marriage 
was, from the first, so far 'individual' that our ideas of 
father, mother* brother, niriter, json, dnughb^iv could ariae and 
could find esprcjision in terms that still sunive, say, among 
the LTrabunna or other Australians. But while tribai custo- 
mary IftWH as to classes, totci:n, generations, marriflgc rules, 
and many other aociol duties were being evolved ; aomc of the 
ancient names for father, son, brother, niater^ were perhaps 
tdkcn up and applied to each of the lai^ set8 of persons 
whose customary" legal statui* was }tow {oi* groupii coalesred 
into large tribcfl) on the level of Actual fathers, nons, brother.^, 
sisters, and the rt»t. Obviously, in a primitive group of a 
male senior, his female mate^ and children, there co(dd not 
eJtist tother groups being, on my theory, strange or hoi^tile) 
large nets of personal occupying a common le^al fitatus, as in 
modem tribes. The existenLi? of such sets of persona is the 
result of the later and tribal ^ociety^ nf sociely in which many 
groups are reconciled and united in a local tribe. Only in 
Auch a trit)e, which cannot be primitive, in the clajiuificatury 
Hy^tem of naming sets of people iieceHsary. It is only iji triJtal 
law tJiat Uif gnules tif cu;»t<imary htatijh anHwering to all the 
many terms can exist, uitd tribes with their laws cannot be 
primitive- Mo^t names for the various grades, therefore, are 
later t^ian Mr, L>arwin\ hypothetical r^toge of Auiall and 
perhaps jiostile groups ; they were, in a few ^.a^^^B, perhaps 
originally name^ for such relationships a^ our own fatheri 
mother, Aon, brother, &c^, but in the evolution of tribal 
cu:«tomary law, duch namt^ have been extended out of their 
f'limU^^ or fire-circle, into their tridai significance, out of 
nx^ogni^ ktniahip, ur clo>^' contiguity, into t&rma including 
cdl who have the some atatus, rights, and duties. 
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BUrPOflKD SURViVALS OF GnOUP MARRIAGE 



If otir HiL/^^^tion art to thi> oH^^n And si^if o&nce ot the 
■ rliiwitk'JitiH-y iK-ruif* of rtlatiorisliip * be pI»Uf.ible. then tbe 
theory t>f a pMHtiiie pant of ' L-ommimal* orof ' ^^rcup marriage'' 
will loM' wfml Mr. Diirwiii det»m«l the I'hief evidence in its 
Ikvour, till' cvidt.'n<'e from terms o( tvlatiati^hip. But there 
ivnudiiM Uie ovidc^nci* from "■ survivflls,' in institutions. For 
eiHinpl*!, iimLkM^ thr t 'nibiiium, women of h i^rtain Heniorttj, 
t«teiri uiid * jthifttrv ' nrv NufHt to men uf the relative status 
uniiii^ maltis. Tbi'v are the nieii^s potential wive*. Id 
Mi'tuHl pnii'li<v ivu'li indi^iiiual man han one ar perhapi^ two 
of thtiw NnfMi wuittm u'iiii nrv itpeclallv aLtadHec] to him^f^ 
aiid liM' in \iU cnnip- 'L'licv mv hiA >viv». But each uiou 
hiu alraot (ir mfu\v men have, other wonieii of the Xupa set, who 
by an allotment, which tlte oLtlerNniTang^^arehisPirjiufi^ru, 
lie i», tJvit is lo my, their 'second mftc^ter/ after their 
hwbaikds^ This is a kind of C'kisbtwtt^ lecognised and ref- 
lated bv nisloniarT Uw, aiul sanrtioncd by a deHnile ceremony. 
Mewnk ^fietwer aud GiUeti theti:lvirv say "■ individual marriage 
4om nvt uwU either in luune or in practice, among the 
I'mlviuthA tnhcs' Their ii^ea appears to be that omx e^^ery 
niaa «A»tht husband of e^«rv A'li^wcunait who «niA aco&fiiblet 
aod Uhftl th* Finmw^p a n airaiuieuieat b a na=<vtit restnctioa 
uiXMw nr survival of, tht« ocwnnuitul marria^. It u A^huitted 
thftt m wan aaay im* tt> to pn^vnt hii^ wife 6^m having 
mamk w h tiun i' *ith Wr F ^mm ^ fmnt ■«, ju^t as an Italian 
of tW «^^dMBlk wtigy B^glil bftTO done in the cvse of hk 
«h«^\ <^S4ot. -BirttkHlwbb:i«C|eht,a»il thehushaiid 

!»«• «iA«|;aM» tl» nar wy roi K vrt 4r Imd ui a »r«^ 
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menffijy survival'? It in coiainJy found among the tribes 
oioiit tenacioua of archaic institutiorjs, Mr- Crawlc}- thinks> 
howcTer, and, under correotion, 1 agree with him* that the 
Pirnunffara wyatetn is no survival, and that it "him never been 
more fillip developed than it i& now/ ^ 



PIRAlTNGAHr AND PIItAUHA 

As to this Firuungaru affair, as luuaLwe need* and do not 
get, the help of phiJolog}'. What doe* the word *Pirauii- 
garu^ literally mean? Among the Dieri the Piraungam 
custom prevails, and the persona aHc<-ted by it are called 
Pirnura— the rcbcmblanee to Piraunganj is jitiiking. Now 
Mr. Howitt tella ita that the Heodnmn of the Dieri U 
called Phiaruy from phiOy ^ great/ but he also caUs the&e 
Headmen Pirunruj, the same title as he ^vc» to the men and 
\vomen allotted to each other on the syatem of native Cieibi- 
beism.^ 

Clearly there is here either a misprint, or a curious fact. 
Either the Headmen are Finaruw, not Piraurus, or Headmen 
and supplementary wive^ an<l htiEbandsi have one and the 
same title ! One great Headman was Jalina P'tra niuraniL. 
Is * great ^ phia or pira't If Australia does not produce an 
ade<juate philologist in the native tongues, who will spwially 
jiiLudy theiie matters, it will be a heavy blow to the rei^earch 
iuto native institutions. 

It is worth observing that the Dieri Piraimi are ' per- 
mitted new marital privil^^e^ at the cereioony of circuin- 
L'i^Jun/ Now license amidat the large ossemblieTi brought 
ti>gether from all i|uarterH on huch ui^<^a?4ioiih (iu some places 
even trausgre»ing tlie sacred rules oF totem, phrati^, and 
cloi^ relationsiiip in our rteiu^) ia mex^y port of that 
periodical general * burst ^ which fiUrvived in tlie Pei-sian 
SaoL^a and Roman Saturnalia, Many examples may be 
found in Mr. Frazer''^ 'Golden Bough.' Every kind of law 

• flpencei anrl Gillen, pp fiZ-fi*. Mywtie Rpmk, pp. 477-4T8. 
■ On the Orffanitati4Hi ttf" Aif4ralian 'O-ikft. pp. 107» 1W». 
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id, at Uii:tie 'bursts/ deliberately violated. Perhaps, then* 
the due selection of IMmura, by the Dieri aeniora, is really 
rather a rratnctioti of Satuntalian license than a relaxation of 
niarnage laws, or a survival of communal marriage. Ilrnt 
the license of the Saturuaiia was a return to primitive ways w^s 
& Roman theory- For Australia, it w the theory of the 
Aninta themselveif.' The adjacent Urabun:ia have the ^mG 
Piraura usages, and what looks very like a form of the same 
word, Piraura, Piraungaru. The relations thereby indicated 
exist, when occasion sctvcf;, after the season of license* 

A vtife-t at marria^, i^ sLLbjected to a disgraceful ordeal 
(modem ideas will break in), whieh I take, a& Mr. Crawley 
does, to be a mere initiation (due to a well-defined supersti- 
tion) into the life matrimonial.' Meanwhile, though a defi- 
nite and disgusting set of proceedings formft the Urabunna 
Piarriagf ceremonial, I ank not aware that the same doings 
precede and sanction the establishment of the Pirntftiffani or 
Piraura relation, which, if rot. Is no marriage at all. Thus, 
HO far a^ our information gaes^ and with all deference to the 
great Australian authorities, I do not «<ee that the evidence for 
H past stage of cotJimuiia] nr of group mairiage is Kuch h» 
eon^jiels our a^eenL On the other hand, as ha.s been shown, 
the theory of communal marriage forces all iU advocates, 
unwillingly or uuconsdouslvf into the other theory of a 
primeval moral and M>dAl reformatory uiovenicnt, deliberately 
undertaken, perhaps under direct divine in^piratiou, for what 
other motive could exist? The economical and biological 
difficulties whicli aldo beset that hypothesis have been suffi- 
ciently explained^ and Mr. Darwin ha^^ dwelt on the psycho- 
logical difficulty, the sexual jealousy of the primitive male. 
'Diese objections, at left^^tr do not hamper the hypothesis or 
conjecture, which we have ventured to submit a^ an alternative 
system. As a proof of sur^Hval of communal or group 
marriage, Mr. FiM>n quote<4 Mr. Lance : ' If a Kubbi meets a 
strange Ippatha * (female),'' they addi^ss each other as spouse.' 
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(ITiej belong to iEitermarrylng phrntrles.) 'A Kubbi than 
meeting an Ippatha> though ^he wei^e of another tribe, would 
treat h*?r as liis wift^ wnd hih right t<j <io so ftould be recng- 
nised bj her tribe/ Hi:i i^gbt, aa far tu phratr^ probibJtiujis 
go, would certainly be recogoised, but how ber husband, 
if nhe hrul uiLc^ wuuld view tbt^ triuiAactiou JA another 
question. The morality is that of the Scotti*<h lialldds, in 
v}nch such ban tiikf JartitJicJi are frequent, and the trail pair 
only awk quewtiona— afterwards. In Ihc l>allail of 77«: Bonny 
Hirtdi in the Kaic^ala^ and clscwhcrei the anaivei'H prove that 
the pair are brother and sister, tiuicido follows, but it do«« 
not foUow thfit conununal or group marriage prevailed in 
Scotland, ur in Finland* 



GROWTH OF SOCIAL EULES IN THE TRIBE 

It IK probable that the rules now defining the privilegei4f 
prohibitions, and duties of sets of people, rules interwoven 
now with thotie of ^clas^^and totem, liave been gradually 
evolved in the wear and tear of ages. Tribes which hold 
fiuch large and protnu^ted a>is<?ni bites, or palavers, ar the 
Arunta of to-day, diseuBs and debate coimnnn affaira with all 
the flifihHeness of our Parliament at Westminster. Tt is not 
to be supposed that trjljul peHi!«^ i^xLsted over hundreds of 
square miles of t^ountry, and that the group representatives, 
80 to ^peak, Clicked in from f&r-ofT regions, to parliament, 
in the agea when the pristine rules uf exogamy were t.'\ol>eth 
We might as wisely imagine that, in the beginning of 
Tote mi am, groups travelled to a tribal Iblk-mote, and 
arranged the det^il^ of a kind of magical eo-operative 
society to preserve and increase the foodstuff's of the tribe. 
Id ages really pristine the tribtd peace and union cannot 
have oriaen ; deliberate legislation for a voht scattered tril>at 
community could not have entered into men's dreams. 
'So such community could have existed. But the tribea 
of to-da3', and notably the Arunta, being remote from 
truly primitive conditions, do bold prolonged aasemblics^ and 
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work at public problems, ao very remote from the primitive 
are they. 

The Anint&t in theiv pseudo-historic legends, throH bftclt 
upon the p^ist the reflection of their victual c^itate, and 
ducribe the rule which practically limits marnage within the 
generation to u leader of the Thurathwerta group, living 
ncnr what \s c&Ued, by Europeans, Glen Helen, in the Mac- 
donncU range* He wo.h backed by the Emu people of four 
widely Keparated localities.' One is noU however, to suppose 
that, at wme witan of the tribes, uamotf indicative of 
f^emtionfi, and of their respective righta, were suddenly 
invented and dealt out by 'the legislator,' any more than 
that totemt; were thuH invented and dealt out. As Mr. 
Atkinson remarks (Chapter VTIL): * Gradually each genera- 
tion . . , wouldf qiin generation, come to be a di>itinetly 
defined c]as&^ with certain separate rights and obligations. 
In thJK ftimple ckssificfltion of the eonneeted persons, we see 
the origin of the elnssificatory system itself (as far as genera- 
tioru are eoneemed), 'as an institution. - . . The elassifica- 
tory system evolves itself' merely as the result of a desire to 
deline certain rights, and the division by generations was the 
moHt natural and feasible for tlte purpose. . . . Tlius we 
find a desire for distinction, as reganlb rights in E^exual union, 
txi be tlie genetic cautw of the flassihcatiny Kystem, both ss 
concerns the genei^ation luitl its conipourait mt^niberH.* 

The marriage rules prevalent, with many variationa, among 
the people lea^^t advanced in material culture, the Australians, 
are thua neen. on the wholcj to be based (1) on totem rules 
(in which, with Dr. Durkheim, we include the 'primary 
cla^seb ^ or ^ phratries \ and (2) on the distinction <»f genera- 
tions. It ia clear, from the case of the Amnla and other 
tribeB, that the rule of counting on the spindle side may 
break dowu^ male dencent being aubstitiited, in times e!ccea- 
ftively rude ; while again, as in the Pictish Royal House, it 
may elsewhere last into a stage relatively civilised. All 

■ apouoci 00(1 QUlcD. pp. 420-421 . 
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manners of c*>[iditions and superfltitiona niAV aflt-ct and alter 
the course of HOcial dcvdopmcnt lii various pjace^^. 



r;itOUF MARRIAGE AND MR. TVl.OH fi .STATISTICS 

In 1899, Mr- Tylor pubUahed a sketch of* A Method oF 
Inrestigating the Devcloptnent of ImstitiitionB^ applied to 
Laws of Marria^ and Descent.* ' He had catalogued the 
iwa^^ of 350 peoples, and examined (I) the nile of avoidance 
between hu^ibands and wive>i' relatione, rtiA vice ivrm. {^) The 
naming of hiwbaiid (or wife) after their children ; a* Odv**eus 
sapt, * May I no longer he call^i the father c>r TelejnaL^njt.' 
(3) The natureof hiheritanfe in widows, (4) Tfie f'ouvade in 
which the husband preteml^ tn lie in, while his wife \s r-eally 
doing so. (5) The custom of capture. (6) Kxogamy an<] the 
clasHiliLaitory sjfttem. Mr, Tylor waj* led to believe that, so 
far aa the ^tatiritical evidence goes, the liushand first Hve<] 
with the wifeN family (A); nest, after a residence with the 
wife's family, went back to hi» own home (B); laat, (C) took 
the wife at mice to liis own lionje. (Hnshand to Wife. 
Reoioval. Wife to Hnaband.) 

Now statistics are rather vague evidence i*ithont full know- 
ledge of the social concomitants in each ca*c. In what exact 
stage of culture, in each instance, does the husband go to live 
with the wife's relations ? Wc have not this information. 
But if this be really the earliest stage, how h it compatible 
with group marriage? If a man Is hu^sbond to 'a thounand 
miles of wives,* how can he go and live with the relations of 
&11 his wives? Even within hifi actual region of wanderings 
how can he do thi» ? Nor, pcrhapif, can he bring all his 
wives to hve with the relatione of each of them in turn ? 

Either there was no group marriage, oe- it did not exist 
when, on the hypothesis, the husband, in the earliest stage, 
habitually resided with his wife'?* relatioiw. Again, take the 
jnatemal and paternal ftvateniaj the reckoning in the female 
i>r male line, the female line, aa we hold with Mr. Tylorj 
■ /. A. I- vat, xviii., TLO. 'd. pp. £45-272, 
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bdng tlfce earlicT. If so, on Mr. Tylcjr\ hyftothtvis, it ought 
to ariae hi lii» lirttt epoch, when husfaAnil goes to Wvv with 
wife^H people. * T\k lines' (uf a tlingraiii) * sJiow Uie itiMtJtu- 
tions of female descent, avuncular authority, &c. arising in 
the stage of residence on the female side, and extending into 
the stages of removal and residence on the male mde.^ 

Now we have tried to explain the reckoning in the female 
HnCj by the diflerentiation, in the ^lUpposcd ongitial local 
totem group, of the captive women, each retaining, and 
hnndin^ on to her children, the name of her own totem group, 
this bequest of the totem name continuing into the tribal 
state of pcoreful betrothal. But Mr. Ty]Qr''a theory of the 
first strtge (husband goes to {'ivc with wifoj, implies a peace- 
ful etatCf and groupie not hoatite^ For the renowns giveD, early 
hcHitilify and sexual jealousy, I am unable to hold that, in 
the beginninj^, husbands always joined their wives' groups. 
It seems, granting hostility and jealousy^ to be impo^ble. 
A Malay example of polygamy pli'^ residence with wives'' 
relations, proves nothing for primitive man. Therefore we 
need to know the exact stage of culture of the peoples 
among whom the hu^bnnd^ go a*i subdued hangers-on, 'not 
recognise^!,' into the wife'^s family. Are these people all 
precisely primitive? The 'husband to wife' stage implies 
peaeefiii relationr«. These were produced, on my theory, by 
the amingement of the phratries. When these are once 
<x>nRtituted» the husband may go to live with the wife's family 
a8 much ns he plea^e^. But I fail to see liuw he could have 
done so 'In the beginning-'' Moreover I am disinclined to 
suppose lixat exogamy was instituted for the purpose of 
fitr^ngthening a group by matrimonial aliiancea. 

Bella geraal tiM, lu,JeUx Austria, nubr / 

Exogamy has this effect, but it was not clevised purposely to 
produce this etFect, 

I may casually remark that Mr. I^lor mentions an 
Assineboin ease in which the husband enter* 'his lodge,' 
where his father and raother-in-law 'shirk' or avoid him. 
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Butf in the next page but one, the lodge ia described, not as 
the husband's, but hs that of the father and mother-in-law.^ 
Whose lodge was it really ? Was the huflbond staying with 
hia wife's family, or were the old people on a visit to their 
mairied daughter P 

Among seva^ Australian tribes, a feigned form of 
c^ture precedes marriage,' Is this a survival of actual capture 
in the stage of hostility, the pre-tribal stage ? Or is it tbe 
result of girlish modesty in the bride ? 

■ Howitt, OrfaniMotion of AvtlraluM Tribet, 



* Ht. HorganV ' Befoimatory H ovemeiit ' : It in proper to note thftt, 
in hi« preface to £amiiatoi owf XunuU (p. 6). Hr- Morgan wrote. ' It is not 
■npposable that sav^es desl^, cooscloiulj, retonnaXotj movarasnbH in 
tba strict eense.' For hie theor; cacmot flscape the conclndon that, In 
faot,the7dbL 
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CHAPTER Vr 

THE CBAIHGB OF CLASS AMONG THE SEW 
QENSEATION 

Wv. have hitherto, for the sake of lucidity^ spoken chiefly of 
two ' primary classes ^ (' phratri^ '), such ^js the Kirarawa. and 
Matthurie of the Urabiinna. But among the jVrunta, and 
many other tribes, there fti-p four or even eight such ' classes.' 
The reader ntay refer to the eKtract from Mr. Mathews^H 
(iesfriptioti (p. 39). 

Eark of these dwtsfs rifnghlT/ lorrfSfHytvltt to a diff'emd 
^nmitioH ufthe tTibe.. But, with female descent, each child 
belongH to the cla:^ to whieh ibi niother doe^ not Wong. 
The clu^sefi, that is, alter with each generation, Wluit is 
the cauJ*e of this curious rule P One generation ia A, its 
children are B* its grandchildren are A again. 

Here we meet the explanation of Herr Cimow, which 
may ai^ well be given in Aummary. 



THE SVST^M OF HERR CUNOW 

The theory of Herr Cunow ' ia in the first place opposed 

to the ayt^tems of all who re^rd the * phratriea ' as divi^ionft 
made in an oripn/iJ group, or horde, for pnTposes of exogamy. 
I have not otwerved that any of our writers have noticed the 
book of Herr Cunow_ In his opinion, ba was Kcid earlierj 
authors err in confusing ' phratrie*i' with ^ tlasses : * ^apliratry 
is not a e]at>s, and a c1q»<i is not a phratry ; the^e two sorts of 
bodicfi have been developed out of different antecedents, and 

' Die yfmtandtttf\4ffti'- OrganU^ia%fftt dfT^ AmiToinryr. tKflk, fltolL- 
KU[t,ieDl 
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bflve different tendencieH. The two '* primary divisions," gav 
Kroki ajif] Kumitt^ are phratriefi, but are not cloHses in the 
tome sense s£ the Ippai and Kumbo, Murri and Kubbi 
da^tseF^ of the Kaiiiilaroi "■ (p, 24). 

HeiT Cunow rt-»gards the 'clasws^ as in origin earlier ^ 
than the divisions of totem kin, or the * phratiy * diviflions, 
and thinks thfit the ' t'Lisse?i ' were originally non-iater- 
Diftrrying divisions based on neniority. They were devised or 
developed^ not to prevent marriage betwi!en near kin, but 
between persons of different generations, or rather degrees of 
seniority. This is proved, lie thinks, by tlie etymology of 
Hoiiie of the nameft of the clnshes (about wbit^h ^e need iiiucli 
fuller infi»rmation). Thiw the word KuWt (Kainilaroi), 
already cited as a clafiH name, ia derived, he sayH^ from 
Xubinira^ * young, new,' and originally designatea a youth 
who has paA^ed the initiatory ceremonies. Ridley'^ voca- 
bulary of tiic Kamilaro! tongue ia the source for this feet, 
Kumbo, another cKss naiue, is the Aonjfiia or Kumbla of the 
tribes on the Lower Murray nver, and means *gr&a.t,Hhat is, 
*old/ On the Lower Darling, the word \» ^rnbokat Kum- 
iiuka\ compare Kumba^ Avnibcra^ ^old woman,' Kumbcjti^ 
'father; * Great' and 'old,' 'little^ and ' young^ aru 
equivalent in aenac, Bonda^ a class name of the Kabi^ 
means ^ new ' or ^ young,^ and the claf^-nanie Darawang, or 
Torawangf in the Kabi word daramiy * little,* or 'young,"" 
Obu, a cla^ name, is the Queensland jaJ>Uy joints Jabbo bobtiy 
' father/ 

Thus the clasn names, Herr Cunow holds, originally 
indicate diriflions of youth and age in the * horde,' by which 
t«-m Herr Cunow understands a local Het of from forty 
to sixty people, a local aggregate of several such ' hordes ' 
being a * tribe' (pp, 25-9S). The fact of Australian 
attention to degrees of seniority is demonstratcfl by the 
stage* of initiation, and by the various dues, of focjd gifts 
and so on, paid by the juniors to the seniors of the tribe : 

' ThL« COD bar^lly be, as Itie most backward tribe* bftvo i^rttUiea ami 
bfltems, bat no <c1ndH(i&/ 
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by the food whidi persons of different statu* in seniority 
niAV eat, and ao forth, Indepd Dr. Roth hjis regarded the 
'classes' as originally evrlveil to regulate the diKtributton of 
the food fhupply, iiT\d siirh regLilations would, I think, tie 
elements among other regulations of nmtrinionial and other 
rights, dependent on Minturity. ^ What a man niay cat at 
one stage is at Jinother stage forbidden, and vur i^tr*!.' * 

The ^ honie,'' t}]en, in Herr CiuiowV opinion, wa^ primarily 
divided into non-intennarrying persons of three stages of 
seniority. This is the original organisaticn, that of totem 
kindreds being later, in Hcrr Uunow'^s theory, which is not 
oun (pp. 36, 37). The word 'fiither' doe* not, in the 
Australian dialects, at first, ajgnify what we mean by the 
word, but merely 'senior;' and •mother"' ia a tcnn of the 
same nicaning. ^Father'' and 'mother' with all of their 
seniority are * the big ones;"* children arc* the little ones,' 
These terms become 'class' names. 

An example is taken from Mr. Bridgman, superintendent 
of the tribes at Port Mackay, These have two * phratries,' 
yunffar?i and Wntnrn (totemic names), and four 'classes,* 
Gitrgtla^ Benibia, WutigOj and KitbarnJ The terms for 
family relations are not undETstood inoursens?. Mr, Bridgman 
had a name and status in the tribe. Hir name wa^ Gfinurra ; 
his phratry was Vimg^iru^ his class was Bcmbiti, and his 
diildren, if he had any, were W^ntant (by phratry), Kubarti 
(by class). If a girl came by, and Mr. Bridgman a-sted who 
she wa£, and if jshe was Kubaman, he was told * rihe 1.^ your 
daughter.* This ^ daughter' is a young woman of the class 
to which Mr. Bridgaian'a daughters, if be had any, would 
belong. 

Herr Cunow's theory, then, starts from the 'horde*' 

divided into not intermarrying degrees of seniority. That 

such hordes, not separate family groups, were the initial stage 

of society, he is persuaded.^ He rejects Morgan ''a theory of 

' Ejre, JtmrnaU, Ji. 203»S^5, Cutiow, p, 33, uott: 2. Dalmei, in Lrciigb 
Smjlb. I. 2^5. R(jUi. Ethiiohfficai Stitdia^ pp. 69. 70, Briabojie, Ih^T. 

* Brangh Smjlh. i. 91. 

* Pp. ]21l^VM. and note 1, an orgumeQt figbinat Weitenxiarck, 
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commuriftl marriage.^ Next, he thinks, arose objections to 
brother anil sistc^r and other near iikin niJuriages (joh^ ne are 
not told), and a man would thus bt driven to seek s wife out 
of hifi own horde. Why was this? Herr Ciinow merely 
refers to the Dieri tradition already cited ; evi!s followed 
on kindred murriagesT and were perceived and, by divine 
decree, were reformed." That stich evils did uriw and were 
perceived, and beinp perceived were nrforma), by vei^ low 
savAge«, \>i to the highest degree improbable. However it 
came about (we huggeNt by dint of reHection on the totem 
and phratry ^e^t^icticIlt(), there in now an objection to inter-^ 
marriage betwteti peisoDA *of the i^ame flesh/ How thi» 
arofie does not ^€el]l to be a question that Herr CuuDw chooHe:^ 
lo dogmatiJ^e upoo, 

The horde now developed itself into a group of kin, of 
which the members^ regard each other &» * too nearly related 
by blood/ to intermarry. ' A^ a mark of these group* of kin 
they later take different liea^ or plant namee, mitallv from 
such species as exist in their dititrictsp No reverence would 
originally be paid to the totem animal ;^thc Narrinyerieat it 
without scruple,* like any other ; the totem name ia originally 
a name of agt^io-tservtchfifti a comradeship, the Narrinyen 
word for totem^ 'Ngaitje^' ie equivalent to 'friend.' 

All this is rather vagne. HTiy did groups of comrades or 
of reeognif^ed kin take plant and animal names;' Why did 
they forbid interujarriage P What was the origin of the 
objection to marriage between blood kindred ? It does not 
arise out of 'moral ideas/ nor out of * wife-capttire,** and 
Herr Cunow speaks neither of ^r^eKiml taboo,* nor of * sexual 
jealousy,* while the theory of 'personal totems* become here- 
ditary, or of iiiagirtil ctvopenttion in totem breeding, is not 
mentioned; imleed^ when Herr Cunow wrote (1894), the 
magical theory wa*i unborn. The hordes merely developed 
into groups of comnide?^ or of kin, ab such not intermarrying 

' Pp. IS7-1E8. 

^ Qaaoa. The J)if:yHr THbc (lEBi), p. \^. JTaa. ciiif JEnr. p, 36. Oqdov, 
pp-IO^llO, un-uz. 

> Cf. CoDOw.p. »a- So, too. theEoaJitfl;! ' Cuaow, p, 130, 

i3 
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MnoDg tlM-iitii'.-]v4^ arul mftrVing ihenMelvKs for no ungmd 
rauon, with pUut tir oniiiiaJ uames : reven^nce of tbe totem 
rafiMf UbT. 

'fttiJI UUt than the totem A«M>ciation tbe phratrir seem^ 
Lf ariAC,* and thi- phratries are d&^cribcd a^ allied local totem 
fcroa[m, ThU iit my own opinicm, hut by ^ local totem group,* 
1 Ui^rv ntean (an aUn-Juiy explained), the on^nal local totem 
fTTfvup, with tJn' other tolcm.t w-hich bad become it* elemetits 
through (TXiif<amy, arid rcrimJc dcAcient. Hcrr Conow, if £ 
follow hiin, meanrt on the- other hand a local totem ^^roup of 
Uu kind which now ivpiult^amongthe Anmtalrom reckoninK 
4«Kwnt in Uif indo line. *The forbidding of marriage 
extended liryfirtd the lond fC^^up, panfin^ into tbe nei^bour- 
in^ borfliMi, Ull at ]oii|^b morality enjoined tbe obtaining of 
wIvfMi fmni iviMi»l4^r dihtriL'tH. Henee hjim developed a eome- 
and-^> of marriagi? Ix^tween two out of aeveml larger local 
toteni", nuiX ihosi- lai'^r Uh-h} romnuinitie* are the original 
typtM of the AiiPhtmlmn iihrnLries, Suppose that, the hordes 
of tliL* KiiniiL! hrul ^rr-tultj^Jly develofx'd themselves Into local 
totem ^'ri»ii|i** liki- \]\<yst* i>f the Narrinyei'i, and . . . that it be- 
came tlitr iiile fur tbe Bratuidou^ to IaIll' their wives from tbeir 
Nouth-wcatem neighbours, the Kulin, and vke zfrrm, till the 
two groups WH3&e«l into a great community, and we liave the 
probable development "* (of tlic "■ phratriei* * ) ' before ua/ The 
)(i-ai]pM * Hi^itanloiig * and * KuHn ' i^ould now be a great com" 
munity uf two interiiinir^'ing pliratHoM, 

AU thitE iniptictE, I think, a more advanced mxjiety, and. 
]ai|^r ootmmmitifM, tbau wecaneaj^ily conceive to have existed 
in tbe distant ju^t when phmtrie^t arose. Moreover Herr 
t-unow, as w*' shall wee, takes dewTent, even at this primiti\-e 
tteriod, to have beert n^^koned in tlie male line^ Ag&in, ve 
tuive observed Ihat phratry names, when they can be trans- 
Intnl, are tJ^uially toteniie, an opinion espreAj^^ by Mr- Fison 
and Mr^ HoinitL The aame sort of toteniie noineis marks 
Hcd Indian phratrie^ Granting male kinship, the phratrics 
of llrrr l%mow"r( hrpothesi.'^ might well have totem namcis but 
he LrieA to show thut phrutry uame^ lirc usually load ; he gives 
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seven cA:?eH out of which only twu names of phratries are to- 
temic.^ But he ofter:* no authority for Wis o-sAcrtion that the 
other five norneA are non-totemic (Ei^nnahirK) and Yungaru 
&nd Wutoni, represented by him aa non-totemic, are rcallj 
totem names. 

We know that a^i a renult of reckoning in the male line 
local or district name^ tend to iHipersede totem nsmes^ and 
loT^ local totem groups thus arise, a feature of the decay^ 
not of Uiv dawn, of Toteniiam- My own hypothesis, on the 
other hand, ahowK why phratry nomea are totemic, Herr 
Cunow eonclijde?^ ' the phratry is originally nothing but an 
exogamous local group composed of several horded/ Like 
Mr Daniel McLennan, Herr CunoA' quote« the I^etid of the 
wars of Engle-Hawk and Crow, which ended in the establish- 
ment of the intermanyingphratrie»i of Crow and Eagle-Hawk.' 
Herr Cunow's theory of phratries appears^ to me to find, in 
the remoter^t \^ast, the most recent institutionH of the Aus- 
tralians, itnd to confuse the primitive loud tob^n group with the 
load tutem-group Inter developed out of reckoning descent in 
the male line, Ht? throws back into the distant par<t the 
large modem aAsociatioii^, which uould notexi^t in time> really 
primitive. He makes the hoiiles develope thenif«elvea into 
totem kin-i, in pW-e of being, originally (as in my system), 
«mall aH>*K>ciation,<i united by contiguity, and receiving totem 
name« from without.^ He makes reckoning in tiie Icin&le 
line later than reckoning in the male iine^the Narrinyeri 
reckoning in the mole line (p. 84) — and perhaps this method^ 
he thinks i^ ^ result of ignorance of fatherhood, consequent 
on the Piraungaru cuiilom (p. 135)» Unluckily we find reckon- 
ing dcKccnt in the female hne among miuiy roce^, the Hed 
Indiana for eiuimple, where the Rraungaru custom iii unknown. 
The priority of male to female descent is not admitted eu: a 
rule, by Mr. Tyloi" or any other English authorities. 

Where 1 can agree with HeiT Cunow is on the point that 

' Pp. i;iiUl34, 

■ Broiu^h lSlujUi. i. 423. Ciuow, p. 134. StM^iet in Amint Nisi^ry, 

< H« ■ The Origin of Taum^ia.' 
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the two ' primary di\'isinns * are the result, prtilHibly, of ftm«.l- 
garnntioii, not of bisection far purpoM» of txogMiiiy, Where 
we ciiffer Is as to the character of the comnimiititH thftt, by 
alliance and ctmiuJriitm, bi^cH,nie 'pninnrj diviMoas"' or'phra- 
triefii/ Od bib hyhtam the coiuntimities were large, holding 
great di^^tricta. On mine, thi^y were aiLcit^ot local totem 
groups, whose members through exogoniy and female de-i(eut, 
were really of varioa^ toteLn^. Li a note (p, 139) Hcrr 
Cunow fthown that he might easily have arrived at my con- 
cludioDf but, while allowing that alien bride? brought the 
totem namcA of their own kin> into each original totem group, 
he navrt tliat the men of that group still ' belonged to the 
totem identified with that horde' ThisS is the r&iult of his 
behef that reckoning descent in the female lim? is ^an inno- 
vation.' His 'horde"" is ori^nally endogamou;* ; then, we 
know not well why, ia exogamou^! (p. I!i7). Tho^e who 
do not believe that men originally lived i» * hordes^' and 
hold that, through jcalouay and other causes, their little 
primary sets were, or tended to be, exogatnous from the 
first, cannot agree with Herr Cunow. On the other 
hand, they may incline to accept his theory that, as Uie 
AuRtralian tenii; of relationship indicate often status, not 
ndationship in our nen-^e, they do not help to prove a 
pajit of consangiiiue and communal marriage. 



i 



CLASSES AGAIN 

To return to the clasacs, Dr, Uurkheim opposes Herr 
Cimow"'s theory that they indicated originally degrees of 
seniority. He takcA no notice, however, of Herr Ciiiww^s 
argument from etymology, and tht- original meanings of the 
class names, ' Young * and * Old.' He argue* that, on Herr 
('Litiow\ system, each individual wonld, in lapse of time, 
move from young to old, and so ought to change his class 
name, and move into another cla«*. Herr Cunow answers 
that, if tliid occurred, the object of the claA:^ names, practi- 
«Jly to prevent young aiid old inlermanying, would liavc 
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been defertied. But, a>i matters exist, a grandrather may 
m&rry a girl who might he hifr gnuid-daughter. He is A, 
hJs children are B, but their children are A again. He 
is Kubbi, he marries Ippatha, her children arc Buta, their 
children are lp|>a.tha, and the venerable Eubbi may marry a 
Tery juvenile Ippatho. 

Possibly the iitstitution grew up among people who did 
not it>ok so far forward, who 'took ^hort view,-*.'' It ia cer- 
tain thut, if tile object of the clttHscs was to ritop niarnagC9 
between young and old, it ia a failure, *Thc old men matry 
young wivew at preaeiit,"* says Mr, Mathews. If so, Hcrr 
Cunow may be right. Dr, I>urkheini offers a theory. But 
his theory takes for granted, es we saw, that the two 
' phratries,' oripnally, were only two totem groups, oontain- 
ing nithin thuiu no nlembe^^^ of other tottin kins. ' They 
were not yet subdivided * into other totem kins. But I have 
tried to show that there was no such ^subdivision^ into 
•secondary daas"" or totem kins. Dr. Durkheim regards 
theKe totem kins aa colonies split off from the two original 
totem groups which beeame phratriea.^ My reasons against 
accepting thk position have already been ^ven. Thia being 
the efti*e, it is unneeessary to unfold I>- Diu-kheim's tJjeory 
of the origin of the elassen. Probably that of Herr Cunow 
comes nearest to the tjTJth. 

Mr, Mathews offew another Aolution of the problem. 
^ I^iratry ' Dilhi, for example, hah * classes ^ Murri and Kubbi, 
while the linkt^l phratry, Kupathin, has cla/isen Ippai and 
Kumbo. * ft is poKftble tliat the group Dilbi wa?i divided 
into (female) Matha and Kubbitha to distinguish the mothers 
from tlie dHUghtcni, and that the terms Murri and Kubbi 
were adopted to provide names for the uncles and nephews of 
their respective generation^*.' Thus we return to distinction 
of generations. In any case the * chu^acs ' ' have the cfleet of 
preventing conaanguincous marriages, by furnishing an easy 
test of relationship when the tribe fiai^ become so numerous 
or widespread that kiiuhip could not otherwise be veil 

' cf. p. ia. 
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deterniiiKd.' I^ter (p. 16fl) Mr Matthews writes, 'Hie 
motber of a nuui's wi/e, and also hzs tiaughtei^ belong to the 
Kame section * (' c]asA *), * and therefore hi* niarriage with that 
section is ptrphibitnl/ That U, he cannot marry out of h» 
generation abore or below, as indicated by 'dam'* namea. 
' Neither can he JuajTV into the ^tectlon to which his mother 
belotigs, although a woman might be found in either cue, who 
waa in no way connected with him,'* In short, a« far aa the 
naineft rudely indicate the generation above, and the genera- 
tion below a man, he cannot ma^ry into these ciaAaea. But« 
as old men do many young wives, the apparent intention of 
the rulei4 la to Kome extent frustrated. We can ^y no mora^ 
tlU we are told what the clasH oamefi mean in a literal 
tenne. Does nobody intjuire into thi^ essentia] question? 

Ah if to aceentutite the probleniJ^ raised by the change 
of * claiRs' namea in each generation, Mr. Matthews has dis- 
covered that when a man may many a woman of his own 
* phratry,* but out of a net of totems tiot his own, the totems 
of hifl children by her alter as the cIh»§ namei do. 'llie 
children tjike the totem name,' not of thdr mother^ but of 
their maternal grandmother. *One totem is the mother of 
another totem/ * Thi^ ia an unuHual phenomenon, and looks 
like the effort of a desperate ingenuity. 

The clasH syetem exists amung the Aninta, with male 
deacent. One moiety of the southern part of the tribe con- 
sifltA of Panunga and Bulthara, linked claN«?s calling them- 
aelves Nakrakia; tlie otlitir moiety is uf Tunda and Kumara, 
<^ling themselves Mulganuka. A Bulthara man of the fixat 
moiety can only many a Kumara woman, of the second 
moiety: a Puriila man marrieti a Paikunga woman only- The 
children of a Bulthara man'ft union ^ith a Kumara woman 
take neither the Bulthaiu nor Kumara munc, but ore called 
Panunga, while the children of fi Turula man and a Panunga 
woman are Kumara : of a Panunga man and a Purula woman, 
Bukhara; of a Kmnara man and a Bulthara woman, Purula. 



< Prtuf^ Ofy, Sob. JV.S. W. »*Ti. iBl . 

= Op.ffiL-pp. 172-175. 
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'Hiat is to sflj, the AmntA reckoning in the male line, a 
m&n\ children do not take hui ' class ^ name but the name of 
the * clans * ]ink«l to his, and forniin^T with his, one division 
uf the tribe. Further each of the^e four divixionB consists of 
two moieties, and a Fanunga nian, though he can mnrry a 
Purula w^inan, miist choose her out of the proper moiety af 
tbe Purula division. These moieties of each division, among 
the Northern Arunta, have namea ; Uknaria, Appungerta, 
Umbitchana, UngaUa, and the cliildreii of eHch inarriage fall 
ander these names. 

This restricts a man to onl^ an eighth of the women 
of his generation, but, on the other hand, among the 
Amnta, the totem prohihition no longer exists : the 
totems are not restricted to one or another class, but 
skip among them, as we have shown in the ^tection on the 
Aronta* The eight class syst^n, perhaps the four doss 
system, may be regarded as later and conscious modifrcationa 
of the old phratry and totem rules, which, on my hypothesis, 
hod no Gonscioufi moral origin^ 
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CHAPTER Vn 

TffEOBTES OF LOBD AVEBURY 

Thk opinions of Lord Avtrbur)' (Sir John Lubbock) are to be 
cotled^d from the sbtth edition (1902) of hU Origin of 
Civiiiaaihn. First published in 1870, this wa» a pioneer 
work of greflt vnlue and importance. Perhaps tbe vast 
aiLiouot of new information and of new speculation which haa 
Acci'ued since 1870 might almast inAkc ua wish that Lord 
Avcbury had found time to re-write his early book. But 
he * ftcea no rcn-wn to change in any essential respects the 
opinioHH onpiiaily expresfied,' un<l merely adds a few refer- 
enwa to such recent researches a* thofte of Messrs, Spencer 
nnd (iJiilenH Thcrefon? we mnst not fook to Lord Avebury for 
much new light on the origin of the AuHtraJinn ' classes "* or 
* primary diiisiona/ or ' phratri&i,^ and on their rolatiooa to 
the toteni kindreds within them. 



LORD AVEBURY ON TOTEMISM 

Oiir author (p. 217) r^ardu Totomism as synonymous 
with Nature- Worship. He speaks of 'Nature-Worship or 
TotemiHm, in which natural objectw, trees, lakes fitonea, 
animaLtT &c- ire wnrshipped-' I am not ac(|uainted (unless 
it be in early Peru) with any totem kin whose totem is a 
lake; and totems, very nften, are not ' worshipped '' at all. 
Natnre-^Vorship. agiLiii, may exist where there ia no Toteniisni, 
uiid Toteinisni where there is no Nature- Worship, indeed 
where, u among the AruntA, there is, strictly speaking, no 
worMhip» a* far <vs we are in formed - 

Again {p. 351), *Toteinisni' (aa opposed lo fetichiam), 
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' is a ddticatioQ of classe?*.' But the teriTi * deificfttinn ' 
implies the possession, by the deiriem, of the conrc^ption 
of Deity ; of gods, or of o god. The Austniliiins have 
totems, but, according to Lord Avebury^ have no notion 
of a god or gods. They * possess merely uertttJii VHgiie ideas 
as to the cxi^nce of evil iipiriU, and a genend dreiul 
of witchomft ' (p, 388), It is not clear, then, how they can 
* deify ^ classes of things, if they have no notioo of deity. 
^ Ttiey ilii not lieheve in the exisU-nfe ai' n troe Deity ' 
(with a uapital D), says Lonl Avebury, witliout deEiniug 
what ' a true Deity "■ is : ajid, contrary to the evideoce of Mr- 
Howitt and many others, he denies that ' morality is in any 
way connected willi their religion, if such it can be called* 
(p. 338). 

ITic authority citai is of 1859,' and is contradicted, for 
esample, by Mr. Howitt (1680-1890)* who is not here 
quoted. It is clear that Australian toteina cannot result 
from the * deificjitiou of elassca,* if the Australians liave no 
conLtption of D<?ity, whether * true ' or not so true. 

Lord Avcbury remarks, *Tnie, mythfi do not occur 
among the lowest races "■ (p. 355), whereaa, with many others^ 
mythw ui the origin of Totcniisni do notably occur, as we 
have shown, among perhaps all totemiatie races. Perhaps we 
should read, deleting the comma, ^ true mytbd do not occur 
among the lowest races,' when thci (question b^ to what a 
' true myth "" U again arises, as in the case of * a tnie Deity.' 
Perhaps we must suppose that by * a true myth,* or a * true 
Deity,' Lord Avehury implies a Deity or a myth in accordance 
with his own conception of either. 



LOUD AVEBrnV ok the OKIGIN of TOTEMI8M 

' The worship of animals,^ ftftV^ our author (p. S7r5), ' i« 

susceptible of a very simple explanation, and perhaps, as I 
have ventured to suggeist,' may have originated from the 

^ ■ Repart of the Cranmittee of the TiftgiiLstJTe OomjolL on Aborigines.' 
ViPtorim, pp. 9, SS, 77, 
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practice of naming, fimt individujils ^uid then their Taniilie^, 
after pflrtit'ulftrnniind:*, A fa-miJy, for instance, which waa 
called after the bear, would come to look on that ajiimal 
first with intercfit, then with reapect, und at length with o 
sort of awe' If by ' indi^-iduals,' mole individuEild arc in- 
tended, this theory is open to the objection thflt I^rd Ave- 
bury regardfi descent in the female a£ earlier than descent in 
the male line {p. 164), while * f&mibes ' with enduring rcJa- 
tioDfi to their roundcr^i can hardly yet have been consciously 
eDvieaged, by his theory, at so very rudimentary a stage. 
Moreover, we try to show that totem nameti were, originally, 
group nam«£, and were not derived from the personal name* 
of individuals, an opinion in which Mr. Haddon concurs. 
Lord Aiebury** theory Is, apparently, that of Mr, Herbert 
Spencer, piinm the Kuppused worship of the ghoat of the male 
ancestor and founder of the family, 

COMMUNAL MARRIAGE 

Lord AvebLiry aaaumev, aa a working hypothesis that 
* tlte communal marnn^ system < . > reprcaenta the primi- 
tive and earliest social condition of man , . . ^ (p. 102). 
The objections to this hypothesis we hove stated, though, of 
course, historic certaintv cannot be attained. 

Lord Avebury, assutning * communal marriage' &s the 
Primitive stage, holds that it * wes gradually superseded by 
individual marriage founded on capture, and that this l«d 
firstJy to exogamy* and then to femftle infanticide ; thus 
reversing M r. McLennan^s order of eeq uenee ' (p, 109), 
'Originally no man could appropriate a woman of his own 
tribf exduMvely to himself - - , without intringing tribal 
rights, iMit, on the other hand, if a man captured a woman 
belonging to another triht. he thereby arquired an individual 
and peculiar right to her.andshehecxme his exclusively, no one 
riwe having any claim or property in her' (p. 110)- (I here 
itKlirise '' Iribe^ Mid ^ tribal/ Loni Avebtuy intends, I 
thinks a wonwn of the same * tite-cirele ' (p. 188), not a woman 
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of the tribe understood as a larger and inc\-itablv not primitive 
]oai] iiggrcgutc of friendly group* of diftercnt toteais, such 
9ts the Aninta, Narrinyeri, Pawnees, and 60 forth-) 

In brief, men would desire to appropriate to themselves 
soiite woman, at tirst from beyond their own * tribe.' This 
they could only do by capture. Their individual right in her 
would be modified by the diegu-stin^ liceii^ of the bridal 
night, which Lord Avebury regards as * eompensation ' to 
the other males of the *tribe^ (pp. 138, 557-560). That 
license 1 would rather expUin ak Mr, Crawley does: the 
topic diwB not need to be insisted on at length in thin place. 
Lord Avebury, at all events, supposes that a form of capture 
finally came to be applied^ with resulbi in individual marriage, 
to women of the ftame 'tribe' (p. 111). But if we have 
' eomplete and eonelusive evidence that in large portions of 
Austmlia every man had the privilege of a husbtiiid over 
every wt»man not belonging to his own gfn.t i. sharing, of 
course, these privil^es with every other man l>e]onging to 
the Aame c]ase, or ^erui as liim^lf ' (p. IIS), I fail to aee that 
ft man gained anything by enduring the trouble and risk of 
capturing a bride all to himieir. Before the capture sbe had 
beer, it aeem^ tlie eummou ^poil of the nwlen uf her '■ tnl>e;' 
when captured she vtoa the common spoil of her eaptor's 
'class or gen-s ' — tbmigh a* dhs^ ' and a. gnL*t are not, I think, 
identical, but much the reverse. 

The rather promiscuous use of terms for diiferent kindi* 
of human coinmuuities affected all the pioneei' works on 
primitive society, and, indeed, still perplexes our speculations. 
Thu» Lord Avebury suggeata (p. 119) the case of four exo- 
gamous neighbouring ' tribert/ with kinship traced thnnigh 
women- ^ After a certain time the result would be that each 
tribe would conr^ii^t of four aepta or clans ' (totem kim?)i 
'representing the four original tril>ey, and hence wc ahould 
find Lommunitieii in which each tribe u divided into clangs 
and a man mu^it always marry a woman of a diftercnt 
elan.' 

We do not, perhaps, know any exogamoua tribca in our 
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M»niir of Mi-iln*;' a Dirri is not ohliged to marrj out of the 
OiiTi, ur rtn UrHbiiiniH out of tlie Urabunnft. .Bj^'tribe^ 
hoiTS it m^jiw |in*li(iblr thnt Lord Avehurv inttnclR not a 
lutXr liii'dl H^Qrn^pitr. but *« very JhuihII tammuiutj',^ for he 
wriU<« ' ^lt< liH>r Mvu Itml. un<kT tbc custom of cammunal 
«Utlttllft<\ n rliili) HIV n^^iuxlird a;^ rdated to tlit Ir'ihe, but not 
fe|MvUUy ttt H»v (wrtu iitm' father or mother. Such a state 
of tUlii|^ UhIt^I, i» i«ily jxTif-iWc in very smcUl coinmunitita/ 
No« A triW u A ^m \Mgc coiumunity. The members of 
«*>h i^Hwmtwtlk» inort hA\» been poor obseners if tJiey did 
l\^^\ t{{^\nvr l*ir ft4ftH«i betwrrn a child aod the wooion 
n1mUwiUMl,ftw t^vcTfd wtTK nursed it. But such 'tribes* 
Kn> W^ trtt»» «* llw '"'^^ >'^ whioh T uw the word ; they arc 
ni*Krr*(tT*>ii|»*»'llw«""^'^'^*'"^^-' ^****' ^'- ^ c^i^J' to see how 
■WkU ^^>^^'^#* *\f <h* »nnii' h«irth became exfignmous, namely 
iKt^^^ W\vi*\ ji*iilc.uiKV, and sexual tabu, which would 
M)MT '*** Vi^injt "**'*"* ^ wander away, or to gel wives by 
rtUst^^t^N ("^•'li"* n^nUing, under the tabu, in the sacred rule 
v/V'Xitfvuny^ "H"*. however, is not I^ord A\ebnry*9 theoiy of 
y^^M^li orotOK*imy- 

(jtini A\i1>ui'y''* theory does not become more distinct 
%)iwi hi^vMVi. 'Ill Auatr&Iia, where thv wme family name*'* 
^liitmt niinir* P) ' are commwii oJinoat over tht? whole con- 
tinrikl, 1111 iiLun nmy marry n. woman whoae faniily name^ 
fttitt'in name ?) 'is the same aa hi« own' {here tlte Arunta 
«H" »ui rxcq>lii>n) ' and who belongs therefore to the fia^ne 
UH)"** <Pi I**)- B'^t surely, if Uie * family iiBines' are 
>4wiiiiiHni ftlmoittover the whole continc^V a woman may 
«^l \u\\v the Hime ' family name" (say Emu) as a man, and 
\^/{ iicci not be of his tribe. An Arunta Hmu man and a 
i)U*ri Emu woman would have the same 'family name' 
(lot'm name^, but would not, therefore, ' belong to the same 
tribe/ 11 even appears that Lord Avebury r^ardt 'tribe' 
Mid 'clan' and 'family' as synonymous terms, for, in proof 
of the statement that people of the &ame 'family name' 
necessarily belong to the same * tribe,' he quotes my 
late unele, Mr. Gideon Scott Lang, 'No man can morrv 
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a wom&n of the sAiittr claiiy though the partita be iiu way 
nlated acL-ording to our ideas/ ' By ^ clan ' Mr. Laiig 
here meant totem kin, and if Ixird Avebury thinks 'oLm"" 
e«{uivalent to ^ tribe/ a * tribe * must bo a totem kin, which 
it IB not; at least if we understand * tribe' as a load 
aggregate of various toteni kindieds- 

These perpleiitiea are caui»ed by a vague terminology, auJ 
occurred naturally in a book of IH70, as they do in Mr. 
McLcnuan^fl o^^ti pioneer work^. But in 1903 we must try 
to aim at cloacr and more exact distinctions and delinitiont}, 
though we arc still retarded and perplexed by the lack of 
truly seicntilie nonjenclature. As far B£ 1 can perecive, Lord 
Avebury b apt to use ' family,* * tribej^ ' clan,' and * gens^ aa 
equivalents while each of thein, in various places, appears to 
be understood oe denoting a totem kindr^, llius (p. 181) 
Sunder a system of female descent combined with exogamy 
a man must marry out of hie tribe,* where * tribe ' seems to 
mean * totem kin.' Compare p. 18T : * another gcoieral nite, 
in America as elsewhere, is that no one may marry within 
his own clan or family,' where ' clan or family ' like ' tribe ' 
Beetns to mean ' tot^m km' 

This use of terms makes it difficult for me to feel sure 
that I apprehend Lord Avebury'*! theory correctly. How^ 
ever T take It to be that, origiimlly^ ^ veiy sniall communities " 
(' tribes ^) lived in ' communal marriage,' Nolxxly knew who 
was the son of what father nr of what mother, thougli^ iu a 
very amall tommunily one would expect the senior vigorous 
cjtde or iihilea to prevent sou-nnd-moUifr. or brother-and- 
n\aUx unions, by force, out of natural jealowiy, Hiiti was 
not done, but some males wanted wive* to themselves in 
private property* and got them by capture, [Jaying 'com- 
pensation ' in the licenoe of the bridal night. But a man 
might fjill in love with a lass in his own ' tribe ' (' very small 
community') and want to keep her to himself (p. 111). 
* Hence would natimUIy arise a desire on the part of many to 
extend the right of capture, which originally hod reference 

' G. Scott ljB.ag, T^p Ab&riffitr4 of AiintTtiiin, p, 10, 
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only to women of a diHercnt tribe, and to apply it to all 
those belon^ng to their OHH." le ' tribe ^ utill u*ed of *a very 
amall community/ or is it here employed in the now more 
prevalent and much wider Honse ? If not, is the ^ capture '' 
now a mere ceremonial formula 'f Apparently ^ tribe,* now 
and here, doe."* mean (as eliiewlierv it <loes not) a large local 
aggregate, for ise are next tolfl of ' the division of Australian 
tribes into claiAeM or giffifrw* (tliough a ^ clans' is one thing 
and a ^^w, ii" totem kin is meant, ih another thing)^ and of 
tlie ' 1,000 niilej* of wives,* wh<i, by the theory* are not in- 
dividual wives of individual men. Stick wives, Hf>ac'ial rightjf 
in »uch wives, were acquired * originally by right of capture/ 
Buti when men po«f»essed marit&I privileges* e&cK 'over 
everv woman not belonging to his own ^7w ; sharing, of 
course, these privileges with every other man belonging to the 
same ^jijt or class as himself (p. 112), where is the individual 
right acquired by capture ? It j*eems that each man, beaidea 
hie ^ 1,000 miles of wivc4 ' ^hoa hib own individual wife . > . 
by right of capture/ Now the Urahunna have no flueh in- 
dividual wives, if, like Lord Avebur}', we accept the state- 
ment of McBflra. Spencer and Gillen (p, 63). But the 
Aninta hrtve such individual uivi^. Here it seems necessary 
for Lord Aveburyj if he ftgreen with these authors, to prove 
that the Arunta, unlike the Urabunno, do demonstrably 
acquire their individual wivea by capture- But no such 
demonstration is produced. Till proof U offered 1 am unable 
to appreciate the force of Lord Avebury's reasoning, while 
like Mr. Crawley, I doubt whether individual marriage does 
not exist among the Urabunna, the Piraungaru license not 
being, 1 conceive^ a true HurvivaJ cf communal marriage, but 
a peculiar institution^ 



LORD AVEBITRY ON RELATIONSHIPS 

Annlystng Mr. Morgan^ collection of names for relation- 
ships Lord Avebury (p. 18S) says, 'in fact the idea of 
relationship, like that of marriage, was founded, not upon 
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duty, but upon power/ We try ta suggest that tho rlassifi- 
catoiy names fot re]atiGnshi|iH are, to a great extent, 
eipressive of ^tatu^, st-niority, and mutual dutieit and 
serviuffl in ttie conmiuuily — these duties and serviasi them- 
selve* being gradually e^^tAbli^httl by puwer — the power oi 
the aeniorti. Vet some tenn^ unaly^cd by I^rd Avcbury 
havei hnguistically, other purees. ' Wife/ iji Cree, is 'part 
of myself/ rfimu/mm flnmwr ffwrtr, these brain are one flesli. 
Ob^-iously this pretty term does not spring from * coniinunol 
mamage/ In Choctii, ' hu^bnnd ' in 'he who leada me/ — 
again not communal, but itidic^iting the old-fwihioiLed theory 
of wifely obedience- ('He who kicks mc ' would suffice, in 
some civili&ed quartci^.) ^ Daughtor-indaw/ in Delaware, is 
*my cook/ indicating service; and 'husband' is 'my aid 
through life,' showing the advanced Homeric, or Chrititian, 
view of marriage (pp- 180-181). * Father"" and 'Mother' in 
many African^ European and AHian, Non-Aryan, Oceanic, 
Australian, and^ i-eally in Aryan languages, oIao often in 
America, are * the easiest sounds which a ehlld ean pronounce 
indicating father and mother* (pp. 442-449). If habere 
could distinguUh father and mother, these relationships, 
one thinkfi, could not havt been unknown to adults- They 
may be, and are, extended in usage, so as to embrace what 
we call uncles and Annt» and seniors of the kin, but this, 
I try to argue, does not necessarily imply that fatherhood 
and motherhood, owing to communal marria^ were long 
unknown- 

The result of Lord Avebury's analysis of Mr. Morgan's 
tables of terms is to pro\e progress in the discrimirjation of 
d^T^ca of kin, though ancient sweeping termii occasionally 
furvive among races fairly advancetl out of savagery, 
* Relationship is, at first, regarded as a matter, not of blood, 
but of tribal organirsation "" (p- 208), Here I agree that 
words or tcrm^ for what we call relationship often do seem to 
denote statutt, duty, service^ and intcrmarriageablcncss in the 
commuuity. But I do not think that the tics of blood are 
thereby proved to have been unkno«Ti. Maternity could not 
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be doubtfdl, especially where the raolher nursEd her child for 
several veArs. 

Lord Avebury addn, * tht t^rmis for what ivf CfJl relation- 
shipft are, uinung the lower ra.ces nf man, mere expn^aion'^ 
for the re^uJtE of manio^ customs, oud do oot comprise the 
idea of reiaticinHhip as we undersland it' (p- 210). 

Fur this ruL-iOEit I think* Me must uvuid the fEdlacy of 
arguing am if Uit tennf* did denote ' relationship a* we under- 
atand it,* when we wiah to prove e. pfut of communal 
marriage. The terms indicate, in Lord Avebur^V words, 
'Uie connection of individuaJn inter ^, their duties to one 
another, their rights, and the descent of their property' 

Thifl is precisely my own opinion, and for this very reason 
I do not hold that these tcnns arose in ignorance as to who 
was the mother, or even the father, of a child. All the 
duties and ripht*^, as Lord Avebury says, ^ are regulated more 
by the relation to Ihc tribe than to the family' — in our 
Benne of ^ family.' But thifi, in my vitw, proves that the 
terms (in their present significance) arc relatively late and 
advanced, ior the inntitution of the Tribe (h* I understand 
the wor^l) implies the friendly combination of many totem 
kini} and of many 'fire-circles/ into the tribe, the loi^ local 
agp-eg!\te- No such eombination csn have been truly 
* primitive,' But we have seen that Lord Avebury set-ms to 
u«e ' tribe ' in variouH places, els equivalent to ' fiimily," * clan,' 
gtttAf and, apparently, to 'totem Icin." Quite posnibly he 
means that the horde is prior to what I may coll the 'fire- 
circle,' the ' very small community,' which, in places, he terms 
' the tribe,* or so 1 imderstond him. If ^o, 1 cannot follow 
him lier^, a^ I am not inclined to think that truly primitive 
man lived in hoidca of considerable numbers : the difliculties 
of aupply, among other reasons, make the idea improbable. 

If 1 have failed to understand Lord Avebury, perhapfr 
his somewhat indeterminate terminology may plead my 
excuse. 
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CHAPTER Vin 
TBB OmOTN OF TOTEM NAMES AND BELIBF3 

Up to this point, we have treated of totems just aa we find 
them in ruLvage practice. We have seen that totem names 
are the titlcri of groups of kindred, real or iraa^ned ; they 
are derived from animals, plants, and other natural objects; 
they appear among tribes who reckon descent either on the 
Bvrord or spindle ^ide, and the totem name of eneh group \h 
usually (but not in the case of the Anmta] one mark of the 
exogamous limit. None may marry a person of the same 
totem name- But, in company with this prohibition, is 
found a body of myth»4, superslitJonH, rites, magieal pntetires, 
and artiKtie uses of the totem. ^ We have shown (Chapter 
11-) (hut weuinnot move a step without a elear azid eonsistent 
hypothesis of the origins of TotemiMui. This we now try to 
prodiiee. 

SACRED ANBIALS IN SAVAGE SOCIETY 

Savages, both in their groups of kin, in their magical 

aoeicties, or clnbfi, and privately, as individuals, are apt to 

regard certain beastE, plants, and so on, as the giiardiauri of 

the group, of the society, and of tlie private person. To 

these animal guardian a, whether of the indivitiual, the 

' As to tho rvord ' totem/ but Jittlo is oDrteinLj known, It^ ci^Ilcft 
occurroncp ici litcrMnje, to my koDwI&^^e, ifl in a work by J. Loog (1731), 
Vn^tjtjEi^nd Tra^rlt <^ an linlUbn IntrrjffetfT. Long^ wjourned rtmong tbi; 
AE;KEOiiqu]ii hmn^^h nE the Norib AmerJcun Intilnnii. He fipf^lU the tfoM 
■ ToLaDj.' sjid even epeaka of ■ TotoiaiciD.' idr Tjlor boa poititod. aq( that 
■-■OD^ in OH': place coafnMs tlic tijt^m, the bcrcditiuy j^anp uudBt and 
proiccLivc obj«<-T, Lvitt what uned ta be colled ths maniiH or 'me-licine,' 
of each tadMcJiml Tntliaji, chiuea hy hLm, rji ber, aft^r a fnr^, nt pabt^rty. 
JtitBmrJtMtn IM/vtitBt. Iii99. pp- 139-40. Gf it^/rrt. 1'65. note. 
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wxidv. or tho ^"oup of kin, Ihev show a certain amount of 
n<vvitinn< iiml ivMp^ct. That reyeT^nc^ naturally taket much 
ihi* Kftiiu* forms — the inevitable formi* — is of not ktlling or 
t^tin^ the animal, orcaHionallv praying to it, or of burving 
f!rn*! irfm-NtTiUtivt's of the s|5«:ies, as may hap[»en- But I 
t\n\ luiHWHtT? that the suvagv exst calls liis fjtrumtid selected 
iiniiunl or plants or the guardian aTiimal of his magical 
m)dcty (except among the Arunta, where the totem gruujis 
are evolving into tiiagical ctubn^). by the same terui as he 
Applies to the hereditary guardian of hi;i group of kindred ; 
hia totem, a» I use tht word. If 1 anj rifjht, thia dbtint-tion 
has been overlooked, or thciuglit indigniKcant, by some 
modem inquirers. Major Powell, tlie Director of the 
Ethnological Bureau at Washington, appearu to npply the 
word totem both to the chot^en aiiitiial friend of the indi- 
vidual, and to that of the magical aociety in America, which 
includes men of various group totems, ^ He also applies it 
to the totem of the kin, 

Mr. Fray^er, too, writes of (1) The Clan Totem, {%) llie 
Sex Totem (in Australia), (3) 'The Individual Totem, 
belonging to a single individual, and not parsing to hia 
d*)8cendants/ and even indicates that one savage may have five 
totenu,' This third rule as to the non-heredi table charartep 
of 'tho individual t«tem ' hai*, since Mr. Frazer wrote in 
1887^ been found to admit of more exceptions than we then 
knew. Ill a iav/ cascH and plaee^, llie aninial selected by, or 
for. the pHvati? individiml. is found Ut ilesn^nd to Ins or her 
I'hildreii- In my opinion it v^ letter, fur the preaent at 
h<<iHt, to speak of audi pj'otective animals of intllviduGl^ hy 
Ihe names which tlieir savagt/w^(^i?j give to them in each 
CHM.' : nyarmig^ (Sarawak) * bush-souLs,* (Calabar) v/^^uiii^ 
(Cinitral America) jnanltm (?) rtJ* among the Algonquinfa 
Ym\heai in some Australian dialects, andao forth.' I myself 



* fti> dw Mr. ttartland writer, J/^rt, VJfi2. No. M, Bub unHtiin la 
(MLlULiH U*i «ld4? anrl Ta^e u t4'rLti ; It uaually con note" an3rrlijikg nijstic&l 
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here uae ' loteui ' onl^ of the object which lendit ito n&iue, 
hereditarily', to a group of kin. 



PROPOSED UESTlilCTION OV THE USE OF THE 
WORD * TOTEM * 

TTiis restriction I inake, ntit for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the problem of toltiEUMii hy disregarding * the indivirliial 
totem,' * the sex tijleiiij* and so od^ but b<*i^iMe I understand 
that savEiges everj'where use one woitl for their heretiitjiry 
kin totem, und other words for the plant itr aiiirnaT pro- 
tectors of individuAlfif of ma^cal societies, and so forth. 
The true totem h & plant or animal or other thing, the 
hereditiiry friend and al]y — of the tin — but all plant or 
animal allief^ of individuate or of m^cal ;M>c]etie^ are not 
totems. Tliough the attitude of a private person to hia 
tia^uai^ or of a magical society to its protective animal, may 
Dfler closely rcviemble the attitude of the group to Ha hercdi- 
tai^ totem, fitill, the origin of thi« attitude of respect may 
be diU'orent in each caj^e. 

This is obvious, tor the individual or liodely dejiberfltejy 
adopts an animal proteetor and friend, usually EUggeated in 
A dream, after a ia^t, whereas we can scArcety coneeive that 
the totem wa*i deliberately atlopted bv the first members of 
the first totem group*. Savages look on Animalri as perso- 
nalities like themselves, but more powerful^ gifted uitb more 
wf/kon^ or TTifjiia, or cosmic rapport ; each man, therefore, 
flnd each organised magical society, lookn out for, and, for 
Home reason of dream or divination, adopts, a s|>ecial animal 
friend. But it is hard to believe thnt the mendxrs of a 
primeva] human gnnip of unknown Hntiqiiity, caiihCiouNly 
anfl deliberately made a compact to adopt, and for ever he 
faitliful to— tliis or tliat plant, animal, dement, or the like 
— to be inherited in the female line. For, on thirs plan, the 
group, rtfiy Wolves, instantly loses the totem it has adopted^ 

Wc cannot prov^ that it woii not so, that a primitive 
group of rudimentary human beings did not malii- a covenant 
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with Be&r, or WolT, as Israel did with Jehovah, and as an 
iinliviriual ravage cities with Ills u^rung, or nnffmU, or 
maintn. This covcnanl^ if mude und kept by each gn>u|>, 
would be the Origin of TotemUm. But, with female 
dES4:ent, the covenant (x^uld not he kejit, I am not certflin 
tikat thJH theoiy, involving joint and deliberate fielectioTi and 
reteTitioii of a tt^lein, by a primeval huuiaii group, Ims ever 
been iuainlaiu<r«l, unleaa it be by Mr. Jevnll^. ^The primary 
object of a totem alliance between a hutnan kin autl an 
animal kind ia to obtain a supernatural ally against super- 
natund foes/ ^ 'Die tenn * HUpematural ' seems here out of 
place — both the animal kind and the human kin being 
natural ; and one ha^ a diHiculty in conceiving that very 
c/Lrly groupjs of kin would nmkc, and would adhere to^ .such 
alliances- Indeed, how could they adhere to their totems, 
when theee descended through women of alien totem groups ? 
But there Acetiui to be nothing othcrui^* impossible or self- 
contradictory in this theory ; nor can it be disproved, for 
lack of evidence. OiUy such theories b^ are uelf-contntdictory, 
or inconsistent with tlie known and admitted tact4 of the caoe, 
are capab[i? of absolute disproof- 
It niay, of course, be objected here that, tliough totems^ 
in actual r^vuge society, defend ^ometinie^ in the ieniule 
line, fitill, deact^nt in the male line may be tlie original nde ; 
and that thun a group, like an individual, could seek, make a 
Govenmit witli^ and deave to a grub, or frog, or lizard, as a 
supenintural ally. But, lor reaj^ons already indicated, in an 
earlier part of tlm work, [ eoiiceive that^ originally, totems 
descended in tlie female line only. One reason for thiit 
opinion i» tlmt, as siM>n a^ descent of the totem eume^i by 
the male line, a distinct step in tlic upnard movement 
towards civilisation and a> settled life \a made. It is not 
very probable that the backwani step, from reckoning by 
male lineage to descent In the female line, hu^ often been 



* liUTedartitm to the Bitt"rti */ lieUgitn^^ ji. 21 L Mojijr Pgwell hu 
taifl BomeililDp to ttje ume efffHJt, but, Ihab was lik ■ ]riuniKl of 'popijlu- 
tcie°co.' 
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taken. On the other hani tiibes which tiov,- iuherit the 
totem in the maie lirte, exiiibit in their institutions many 
Burvivdla of female descent. An instance w that of the 
Mandans, aa recorded by Mr. Doraey,' Anjwng the Melane- 
sion^ where female descent still cxi^t^ there is at work the 
moflt obvious tendency towards de^^nt through ma!ed» oa 
Dr. L'odrington provet in an excellent work on that people. 
Dr. Durkheixii, too, hfw point&l out the tracer oF uterine 
dcacent »mung the Aruuta, who now reckon in the mole 
line,' On the other hand, where wc Hnd descent m the mde 
line, I am not awftre that we discover siffns of movement in 
the oppo»iite direction. In this opinion that> a*^ a general 
rule, descent wto re<.-koned in the female^ not the male line, 
originhlly, I Imve the *iupport of Mr. E. B. Tylor." For 
these reasons the hy|Hithesis of the selection of nnd covenant 
vith u ' Kij^)erniLtnnd ally/ plmit ur animal, by the delibemte 
Joint Ht'tion of an wirly group, at a given momentj involving 
ht«uncl» «ilh(?ivnce to the original resolution, rather .^trains 
belief; and a ?iug^e^tion £ierhap^ more plamiible wiU bt^ 
offered later. 

THE WORD * totem' 

As to the precise original meaning and fonn of the 
won] usually written * totem * — whether it should be 
* to Lam,* or * toodaim," or *dodaim/ or 'odoriam,^ or ^otc/ 
pliilologihLH limy di>ipute.* Tiiey umy (juestiou whether tlie 
woiti means * niark,^ or * family,* or * tribe,' or clay for paint- 
ing the fanuly mark/ When we here uwe the word " totem " 
wc mean, at all events, the object which gi^'es ita name to a 
group of savage kirwlred, who may not imtrry within this here- 
ditary name. Iji place of ^ totem* we might use the equi- 
valent murdii of the Dierij or guitra of the Knnundaburi.* 

■ liHTtat v/ mkn-'ifg^y H03-IBU4. \>. 241. 

• L'Aiutir SoiiioltJst^¥t. ^, ^'S. B9< 100* A,* 1h as tLe proof reata uii 
Araata tradttftfnt, 1 lay no ffliruas upon it. 

' J. A I- vor xvia., n». 'S. p. 2&4. 

* FraiM, IWfwrt^p p. L ' Major Powoli, Man, 1901. fto. 7fi* 
' HowLlt, / A. r. IX, 40-41, lauU 
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THE TOTEM ' CULT ' 



The ' eulV ^ i^ deaerves to be caJJcd a *culV <^ the 
totem, among savages, is not confined to absterdion from 
mftrnnge within the name. Each kin usually abstains from 
killing, Gfiting, or in any way lining ite totem (except in 
occasional opremoHii?^, religious or magical), is apt to claim 
descent from or kindred with it, or alternation* of metamor- 
phosis into or out of it, and sometimes uses its elfigy on 
memorial pillars, on p:>sts rarve<] with a kind of genealogiral 
tree, or tattoos ur pjiinU ur searities it un the skin — in 
different oises and places. 

To wlial extent the blood- feud is taken np by all 
members of the slain inan^s totcni, T am not fully aware : it 
varies In different i^t^oits. The eating or slaying of the 
totem, by v. person of the totem name, is In placefi believed 
to be punished by diaciue or death, a point which the late 
Mr. J. J, Atkinson obser\ed among the natives of New 
C&ledonia (MS, /rents mey Mr- Atkinson happened to be 
conversing with aome natives on questions of anthropology, 
when his Hcrvont brought in a lizard which he had killed. 
On this one of the natives exhibited great distress, saying, 
' Why have you killed my father? wc were talking of my 
father, and he came to us/ ITie son (his nwne was Jericha) 
then wrapped the dead lizard up in leaves, and reverently 
laid the body in the bufih. This vnxs not a case like that of 
tlic Zulu Idhfosu the serpents that haunt houses, and arc 
believed to be the vehicles of the souls of dead kinafolk. 
The other natives present had for their * father,' one, a 
motise, the other a pigeon, and so on. If any one ate his 
aiiimjJ ' father.' sores broke out on him, and Mr. Atkinson 
WIU4 shown a woman thus afflicted, for having eaten her 
^ fkthor.^ But I do not timi, in his papers, that a man with 
a moilf«e for father might not marry a woman of the mouse 
«t, nor have 1 elsewhere been ^ble to ascertain what is New- 
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Caledonian prticticc on this point' Whtn Mr, Atkinson 
mode these observations (1874), he had only heard of totenie 
in the novt^ls of Cooper and other ronidJicers, 



* TOTEM GODS ' 

Thi^ example is here cited because, as fat- as I am aware, 
no other anthropologiEthoi observed thiti amount of Totemifim 
in New Caledonia. Students aj^ divided into thooe who have 
a. biad ill favour of finding totemism everywhere; and those 
who aver, with unconccftlcd delight, that in this or the other 
ploee there are no totems. Sueh negative (itatemente must 
always be received with caution. An European may live 
lon^ anion^' sa^apeh before he really knows them ; and, 
without postetitiin^ totemi^m in full measure^ many roc^ 
retain obvious fnLgnienta of the inatltution, 

Mr, Tylor has censured the use of the terms * totems' 
Aiitl 'totem clans^ with re^p^t to the FijiAnft and SamoariH, 
where certain luiimals, not to be eaten, are believed to be 
vehit'!e*< or shrines of eprtaiTi gnds. It is a very prubabie 
conjecture (so probable, I think, as olnioKt tu amount to a 
certainty), that tlie ereaturefi which ore now the shrines of 
Fijian or Smunan gods of the family, or of higher gods, wei-e 
once totems in an earlier stage of ^moan antl Fijian siK;iety 
and bthef. Aa 1 have said elciewhere, * in tobemistic 
countries the totem !s respected himself ; in Sautoa the animal 
\s worshipful because a. god nbides within him. ITiis nppeoTB 
to be a theory by which the reflective Somoons have 
explained to themi^clves what was once pure Totemism.'' 
But I muftt share in Mr. TylorV protest against using the 

* The Morquifi d'Egaillei kiodlj- sendf me crtnuri from aij DtliciBl 
* tfotiflv sMt la Noatelle'C&t&doiue>' dntwn qp for tbo Pan^ Eiihibitloii of 
inOO- The Aultor ka^a that th.a n&saetn nf TDlationthipa are fDipTcaud, by 
the Kaitakfl. - in a touL-blng^ majiiicr/ Oce u&uie IncladcB out ' uncle * Uid 
' father,' HDotber our ' tnothei ' and ' auntr^ ; ' another name incEudw our 
■ brotbera,' ■HiHt^tD/mid ' eounna.' 'rhJH» of coun'^i ii '(hs oUfisifioatory 
BjEtem,' About animal 'fathers' Dothint; is 'vu'l. 

' Tj]or. Jfcfiuirkt pn T^fieinvm^ pp. I ii-li'A- Jiytk, EitiMitarviRoiijian, 
li. A6-as, Turner's ^mtxi, p. 17 (_1^M^. 
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□ODie of *" totem " for a plant or animal which is i-egarded its 
the ahrinc of a god- Such thorough totemiaU as some of 
the North American Indiana, or the AustraJians, do not 
explain their totems us the shrines of gods, for they have no 
such gods to serve as explanations, 'i'hat myth appear* to 
be the SsumoaJi or Fijian way of accounting (or the esdatencc 
of wor>hipful and friendly plants and animaia. 

Thus, at aU events, uud unluckily, the phraac * the 
totem-god^ is introduced into our BpceuJatiunb, and the cult 
of the ' totem-god ' is confuted with the much more limited 
rcupcft paid by xavageB to actual toteniB. Howe^'cr attrac- 
tive the theory of * the totem-^^od ' niay be, we cannot speak 
of * totems' where a god incarnate in a plant or anininl i^ 
concerned. Such a deity may be a modilied survival of 
Totemism, but a totem he is not. Moreover, it is hardly safe 
to say that, in the Samoan CHse, the god in * developed from 
a totent ; '' we only know tliat the god has got into 
Buspiciouiily totemistie society. On the whole, we cannot be 
too cautious in spenhhi^ of totems and Totemisni : and we 
nust he specially careful not to exa^erate the more or less 
religious respect with which Loteicis are, in many caues, 
rcgajtled. Tlie Austmliana, as far a.s they have the idea of a 
creative being, Baiame^ Noiircli, and so forth, do not regard 
their totems va ahrincs or incarjialioiib of him. That 
appears to be the speculation of [Kople» nho, pixtbably 
by way of animiAm, and ancestor- worship, are already in the 
stage of polytheism. Toteius, in theJi eoibest known stage* 
have very little to do with religion, and probably, in origin* 
had nothing really religious about them. 



SAVAGE Sl'KCl'l.ATlOXS AS TO THE OKIOIN 
Ol- TOTEMISM 

Peoples who are still in the totemistic stage, as we have 
K'en, know nothing alwut the beginnings of the in^^titution. 
All that they Leil the civilised inquirera is no more than the 
u*y(li hauiled down by titeir own triulitiou. Thus the Dleri 
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or Dieyrie, in Australia, say that the totems were appointed 
by the ainieatora, for the purpose of regulating imtiTiagej*^ 
after consultation with Mura. Mora, or vdth ' the ' Munimura, 
The Woeworung, according it) Mr. Howitt, have a similar 
lt!^nd.^ It is nnt Meeer^^ary here tn ask whether Mura Mura 
U *■ tlie Supreme Being "" (Gason, Howitt)^ ur * H.ncestrai spirits * 
(Fison).' The nifwt common savage myth is of the Oarwinian 
variety, eai^h totem kin is descended from, or evolved out of, 
the plant or ajiiuial type which supplier its totem. Again, as 
in fairy talcs, a woman gave birth to miiiTials, whem* the 
totem ^[\ii derive their descent. In NurLh-West America, 
totems are often accounted for by myths of ancestral heroes- 
' The Tlingif (Thiinket) Miold that souls of ancestors are 
reborn in children, that a man will be reborn &h a inan, a wolf 
as ft wolf, a raven fti a raven.* Nevertheless, the totems are 
regarded as ' relativesand protectors,^ and it is expiained that, 
in the past, a human ancestor hod an advcTitun? with this or 
that animal, whenoe he assumed his totem armoriaJ bearinga.^ 
In precisely the itame way a mythf a very late m^'th, was 
invented, about tiie adventure of a Stewart with a lion, to 
accoimt for the Lyon of the Stewarts. '^ The Haidau aEid 
Thlinkets, believing as they do that human aouls are reborn 
human, cannot hold that a bestitJ aoul animates a man, say, 
of the Raven totcni- 

Tbe Arunta, on the other hand, suppose that the souls 
of finimats \i^htch evolved into human beings, are reincar- 
nated in each child boni to the tribe- 'Two clans of 
Westem Australia, who are named after a small opossum 
and a little Hah, think tliat they are so called because they 
used to live chiefly on the*e creatures.** This myth has 
fpome support in modem opinion - the kin^ \t is argued, 
reeeive<l their tuteiii iiame» iVoni the aninjalTi and planbi 

' Howitt, 0^ t^i- Otffaninttien of Atjtralian Trih/^, p. I3t>p note^ I860. 

* The Moia Aliirii appear reatlj to ao^wer lo the fabled Auceatord ot 
thr Aruola, but axv oddreasecl m pmrera. C!- Miss HowUl, Fblk Litra. 
Jiuinu? leox ■ T^lor, H^vtarkt im Talfmu^i. p. 134. 

' Sa oIad to MpJain tbe vrost ot Thu HaiiLilUitm, the >Skene?. and uoicj 
olbcrs. ' Fraiof. Totfr*i*ir^i^ p. 7^ 
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which tiia.iiiJy formed their food supply ; though tiow th(?]r 
totenifj n.re Mvldotn etttcn by thorn. These legends, and 
othcm, are clearly eetiDlogical myths, like the Samoan 
bypotheKiff that ^rods are inciirnale in th« totems. The mvtlu 
merdy trj' to explain th^ orijjjinttl connection between men 
Bnd toteme, and are constructed on the lines of savage ideaa 
about the relations of all things in the universe, all alike 
t>eing perwnftl, and ratioiiPil. and capable of interbreeding, 
and of rthnpe-^hi fling. Certain Kalamantans of Sarawak 
will not eat a t.pecie*< of deer, l>ecau4e * an ancestor became a 
deer of this kind/ ' All nuth fnhlE^ of course, are valuek'ss 
as history ; and, in the «a\'Age xtate of the intellect, such 
myths were inevitable, 

MODERN THRORJES 

Mr. Mclx-nnjui himself at first ha<l a theory, which, as 
for AA 1 heaal him Hpnik of it, »a> inure or Ie«N akin to \\\y 
own. But he aliandoned It, aays his brother, Mr. Daniel 
McLt?niran, for raartons that to him appi:';ired conclusive. I 
ought to mention tliat Mr, A. fl. Keane infonnet) me, 
scverrti years a^* that he had independently evolved a theory 
akin to mine, of which, as it then ^tuod, 1 had publiithed 
Aonie hint. (For a fltatetneot of Mr. KeaneV theory ncc 
our Preface.) In 1B84^ I wrote, ^People united by con- 
tiguity, and by the blind sentiment of kinship not yet 
brought into tsplicit consciouancMj niight mark theuiselves 
by ft bod^', and might thence derive a name, iind, latei^, 
might invent a myth of their descont from the object which 
the badge represented-'' But why rthould auch people mark 
themselves by a badge, and why, if they did, should the mark 
be, not a decorative or symbolic pattern, but the represen- 
tation of a plant or animal ? These (}Uestionfl I cannot 
answer, and my present gueos is not identical with that of 
1884, 

' Hose and UcDuu^ll, J. A. L xzxL 103, ISOL 
* Cmtom and Myth. |i- 2f\2. 
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Meftiiwhile Itt lis keep one point yleadilv before out 
niin(l>. Totemisni, at a tirst glance, »eemjj a perttctly ciiixy 
And irrational «t of beliefs, aiid wc might think, with I)r. 
Johnaon* that there is no use in limking for reaaon among tlie 
freaks of iirational people. But man h never irrational, 
Hii^ reJLwn for doing this, or believing thati may seem a bad 
reason to us, but a reason he always hod for his ijreeds and 
conduct, and he had a reason tor hi^ totem belief, e. reason in 
conf:*n]itv with his limiled knowledge of f'actK, and with h\it 
theory of the universe. For all things hewoiited an explana- 
tion. Now what he wmit&d a reason for, in Toteniism, was 
the nature and origin of the connection between hLi own and 
the neighbouring groups, and the plant or fmimol names 
which they bore, Messrs, Spencer and Gillen write, 'wlint 
gave rise, in the first instance, to the association of parti- 
cular men with pwrtieular aidinals and pUnb*^ it is iinpos»ibJe 
to say,"' But it is not inijjossible to gue?*, with more or ier-n 
of probability. The ninnection nn^-e i?ttHhlisheJ, savages 
gLiessed at its origin : their guesses, aa always, were mytliH, 
nnd were of every cunctivnble kind. The myth of descent 
from or kiiwhip with the iininia! or plant, the Darwinian 
myth, does not stand alojie, Kvery sort of myth was 
fHahione<1, wjls believed, and intiueiiced conrluct. Our bum- 
newi is to form uur own gue»> aa to the original connection 
between men and their toteuja . a guesd which ^fliall [;e 
consistent with human nature. 



MH, UA\ MiJLI,EU's THEORY" 

Many Hut;h guesses by dvilis'^ed philowpheris exist. We 
need not dwell long on that of Mr. Max Midlcn ^kin, oa it 
is, to my own early conjecture, ' a totem is a clan inark, then 
a clan name, then the nnuic of the ancestor of the dan, antl 
lastly the name of jionicthing woi-shipped by the clan,'' ^ We 
need not dwell on this, beoaLise tlie ktnii of *clan mark ' on a 
lullar outside of the quartern of the clan, in a village, is 
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p«fu1iar to North AmGrica, and to people dwelling in fixed 
BettJementsi, Among the nomadic AuHtTOlian*:^ we have 
t/>terniiiin without the ^ettlement^i, without the totem pillar, 
without the 'dan inark,* on tho pillar^ whith^ thus, cannot 
be the first step in Toteminm. Agnin, the * clan name,' or 
group nanie^ must be earlier than the *clan mark,* which 
niereljf expressies it, jnjit as mv name is prior to mv visitirg 
rani, or aw the name of an iim, * The Red Lion/ is prior to 
the sign representing that aninia]. Obvinuslv we have to enV 
first* whrrur trmvJt thf vUin luntK^ or gnnip mtmr f 

THE THEOItY OV MH. HERBEnT SrEN'CElt 

In a pasHage on animal- worship, Mr, Herbert Speneer 
(unlenK I mIscnnmA'e him) advances a theory of IJie origin of 
Totemism. Tr«e» he *hies n<jt here wpeftk <*f totems, but be 
suggest* an hypothesis to explain why certain f^tocks claim 
descent from animals, and why tbe^e animals are treated by 
them with more or lew of religiooa r^ard. Actual men, in 
navagery, are often entiled bv * animal nicknames,^ and we 
cannot be surprised if the savage . , . gets the idea that an 
ancestor named * Wie tjger^ was an actual tiger . . - Inevi- 
tably, then, lie grows up believing that hia father de^^endeil 
firom a tiger — thinking of himself a.'^ one of the tiger atockj 

It were superfluous tn dwell on this theory. Tolem 
names arc group mimes; and, ^^a they occur where group 
nameB are dcri^'ed from the mother, thcv cannot have origi' 
Dated in the animal nicknann^ of individual dead grand- 
fathers. The nanies of the dead are UBuaJly tabued and 
forgotten ; but that is of no great moment, 'ITie point is 
thai fiiich group tiamet are derived through nmthere, in 
the first instance, not through male founder* of families.' 

No theory which starl* from an individual male ancestor, 
and hi« name bequeathed to his de.4cendant!j, can be correct. 
"Hiat Mr. Spencer's does start in this way may be inferred 

' Tbe wiiole pBfiBUgo vill bfifoaodin the workdled. Vol. L 359-368. 
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from the fnllowing test : ' coiiiiTiotily the juinies of the c]tuis 
which jLi'o forbidden to inteminjry, sucli as Wolf, Bcur, 
Ea^te, Whale, j(tc., are nainefl given to men, implying, as 1 
have before contended (170-173), descent from distinguished 
male ancestors bearing those names — descent which, [lotwith- 
alanding the system of female kinship, was remembered when 
there wfts pride in the connection,' 

A hricf-lived joy in the name of which the mtde ances- 
tor''s deHcendflnb) were proud, left them, in the second gene- 
ration, under exogamy and female kin, ThuB my father waa 
nicknameti ^ Tiger,"* Proud of the title, 1 call myself Tiger. 
I Bill 1 iriijst marry a woman who i« Not-Tiger, and my oil- 

^ spring are Not-Tigcre. My honour hath departed ! 

I an 

I wi 

L ''' 



MIL FRAZERS THEORIES 



The hypothcwft of Mr. J- G. Frozer are purely provisional. 
He starts (rom the idea, so common in Mdrcheit-^ of the 
person whoae * soul,' ' life/ op ' strength ' is secretly hidden in 
an animali plant, or other object. The owner of the soul 
wraps the * soul-box * up in a mystery, it is the central secret 
of his eKistonce, for he may be slain by anv one who can 
discover and doitroy his ' »oul-box.' Next Mr. Fraaer offera 
many cases of this actual belief and practice among savage 
and barbarous peoples ; and, as a freak or survival, the idea 
is found even among the civilised. We meet the superstition 
in the Melancsian gn>up of ipilonds (where TotenUHm is all 
but extinct)* and perhaps among the Zidus, with their 
serpent Tdhlo/if whoM? life is aasotiated with their own, Mr. 
Atkinsoirs New-Caledunians, however, did not think that 
deatli inilicted on their oniiiial * fabheni ^ involved danger to 
tliemselves^ though it distressed lliem, as an outrage to senti- 
ment. Then we have the ' bush-souls * (cue soul out of four 
in the possesion of each individual), among the natives of 
Calabar. These souls. Miss Kingsley wrote, are never in 
plants, but always in wild beosb, and ore recognisable only 
by aecond'ttightcd men. The ' bu.«h-3oul ' of a man is of\en 
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Uutl of Hb wm ^ tbr Jmyhte s oAwn infamt the mother's 
'tuKhh-nuil :* or children of botli wrxes nav biLe th« hua^- 
MHil (if pithrr fnthirr ur mother, llv natiTCi Till not iDjure 
Ihvir bu!iili-H>LLl buLilH. Sothitt}^ >> Likivd ■« tu prohibition 
of iimutU^ Ulhwn pcrM>tk> uf tJkr Nunc biuh-souT. Here 
nc hiivr iY«iJJy nuiiit'tliinK akin to the totem« the bnAh-wxila 
U'LEi^ limxlitArv* ut lrq.it for oiie gcncratioo. But this is 
mmikt^ ti houw-dwtlljug. ikgncuJ(iir&] people. Tat abovt the 
ntAtr of n»l wiVAfrt.'r\ : not among a * primitive '' people. 

Till- Zapoitx-^ of Central A^leria^ again, choose, br » 
m(^tho(i of diviiiAtion^ ^ n tona or second oclf/ an animal, for 
Qfteh c^lil, at itA birth. It ia, by the nature of the case, no4 
hcreflitabLv '1^' rui^ualy UMiaMy a beast, of cai.-h Indian of 
(lUatenkaU in well known ; and \s discovered, on the moni- 
tion of (1 dreatn, by each individual. Therefore it cannot be 
lwrvUit4kblcv The aeies, in Au^tnUia, haxe aach a friendly 
4lid proteeting upeeie^ uf anini&l ; 9Ay a Bat for all men, a 
Nightju- for all women : indeed, in AuitrsJia, all the 
element* of nature luive their place in the cosmic tribe. To 
injure the animal of either seit, is to injure one of the aei. 
There i* no secret alMut the matter, 

Mr^ Krazer then argues, * the explanation which hold« 
good of the one' (sjiy * the »ei totenu' or * pt'T^inal totem '), 

* ought e4]ually Ut hold goiMl of tlit? utlier'fthe group totem). 
♦Therefore, the nauon why a tribe' (I venture to [H^er 

* giTiup,' or ' kin,^ oa there are many totems in each * tribe *) 
' mivere h particulftr species of animals or planU . . . and 
call tiiemselves after it, would seem to be a belief that the 
life of etLch individual of the tribe ie bound up witli fwme 
one pLint or aniin/Ll of the species, and that \x\jt or her death 
would be the consequence of killing that particular animal or 
deHtroying that particular plant/ Mr. Frazcr Uiink?> that 
' this explanation squares well * with Sir George Grev'a dc- 
jHcription of ft Xobortff or totem in Weatem Auntrolta. 
ITierc, a native gives his totem * a fair show "* Iwfore killing it, 
alwayH jUfording it a clumce of escape, and never killing it in 
ittt iileep* He only doc^ not shoot his kindred animal nUing-^ 
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and his pliuit he uiily ^[jarea *m certAiu cirLiiiiistaiice^. Hiid at 
& particular period of the year>^ Mth Frazer A^Tites that as 
the maji does not know which iQd]^iduai of the »pecies at 
plant or aiiimal 'iff ^'ipectaUj' dear to him, he U obliged to 
apare them alt, for foor of inj uring the dear one,'' But the 
man, it aeemfl from Grcj"'3 account, does not ' spare "■ anj ot 
them ; he kills or plucks them, * reluctantly,' and in a sports- 
maiilike maimeT, ^ncvor without affording them a chance of 
escape." Id a case of Sir Geor^ Grey's, the kilhng of & 
crow haj^tened the death of a man of the Crow totem, who 
had been ailing for some days. But the Australians do not 
think that to kiU a man's totem h to kill the man. i^omc- 
body^s totem in kiUed whenever any animal is slain. Mr, 
Eraser now find*; thai the Battas, for example, ^ do not in set 
terms afHnu their external soul to be in their totems/ and I 
am not aware that any totemists do make thia assertion. 
They freely offer all other sores of mythical eicplanations aa 
to what their totem* originftUy were, as to the origin of their 
eonnertion with their totemn^ but never say that their totema 
are their ' wul-boxes-" 

Mr^ Frazer has an an^iwer to this objection. ' How dc^e 
muHt be the concealment, how impemdrable the reserve in 
which he '' (the savage) ^ hides the intier keep and ciladiJ of hiH 
being/ The Giant, in the Mdrcfien, tries to keep the Met^ret 
of hi?^ ^soul-box," much nioro then docn * the timid and 
furtive savage.' *■ No inducement that can be offered is likely 
to tempt him to imperi) his bouI bj revealing its hiding-place 
to a stranger. It is, therefore, no matter for 3urprij*c that 
the central myvtery of tiie savage's life should so long have 
remained a secret, and that we should be left to piece it to- 
gether from scattered hint^ and fragments, and from the 
recollections of it which linger in fairy tales.' 

Uc reflection^ we cannot but see the flaw in this reason- 
inj^. No savage has revealed (o Ktiropeatt htquirera that his 
totem is his 'soul-box,' But cvertf otkrr aavagv icnowt Aif 
fatai secret. Every ravage, well aware that his own totem is 
the hiding-place of his soul, knows that the totems of his 
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enemies are the hiding-plauM of thir ^oulh. He want£ to 
kill his eneinii?hi» and hir hjui an ca^y mode of doing so, ia 
ahnot down eveiy spednicn of thdr toteois- His cnemie« 
will then die, when he h lucky enough to destroy their ' Pill- 
boxes-'* Now 1 urn not tiware, m the destructive magic of 
aavageSj of a single case in which a totem is hJaIh, or tortured 
for the purpose of slaving or torturing a man of that totem. 
All other sorta of sympiLthetic magic are practi&ed, but where- 
U the evidence for that sort, which ought to be of conaider- 
ftble diffusion ? ' The supposed * secret ' of savA^ life ih no 
ficcTct to other savug^. Each tclk any inifuirer what hi& 
'clay'' or totem is. He blazouB his totem proudly. The 
nearest approach to invidious action^ against a totem, with 
which 1 am acquainted^ i< the killing by the Komai women, 
of the men"'s * act totem/ when the young men are backward 
wooa& The purpose is to produce a light tictween lads and 
IftFjses, a mde form of Birtation, after which engagements^ or 
elopements, are apt to follow.' 

Mr. Frozen tentatively f^uggeat^ another, a rival or a 
subsidiary solution of the problem, to which reference 
lia£ already been made- Among the Arunta and other 
tritxs, * the tateniic system haa a much wider «cope, its aim 
being to provide the community with a ^^upply of food 
and all other nece?«ariefi by means of certain magical cere- 
D^onicti, the performance of which is distributed among the^ 
various totem groujjs,"' That is to say, these totemlc inagiwil 
seremonicft now exi^t for tjie purpof^ of propagating, as 
pariL of the fi>od supply, animalH or vegetableSj which^ by the 
Ibrmcr tlieory, wei-e the secret receptacles of the lives of the 
tribesmen. To kill and eat tliesc sacred receptacles would 
endanger the lives of the tribesmen, but to ri^k thai is quite 
in accordance with the practical turn of the Arunta mmd. 
Mr, Frazer has, however, su^csted a po&:4iblc method of 
reconciling hi:^ earlier hypoth&*is — that a totem was a soul-- 



4 



' I nru liiLQDled bj the uDprenaioa tliAt I have melr ciaiapleB, bat 
ivUere I kxiQw nut, 

* HevitL, Jimrnat q^ Via AntA<Kf^ieAi fiutitiia. ivHL M. 
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"box — with his later theuiyj that the priniol object of totem 
groups WHB to breed their totems for food.^ 

Mr. Fraaer obaervGK, * It is not ws yet dear how far the 
particular theoi'y of Totemiam suggGsted by the Central 
AustraliaTi system in of general application, and - . , in the 
uncertainty which Htill hangs over the origii^ and meaning of 
Totemisni, it seeniK scarrely wrtrth while to patch up on old 
theory which tlie next new laetji inny perhaps entirely 
demolish/ He then cites the Anintx b<flief thnt their 
uicestors of ' the dream time ' (who were men evolved out of 
animals or plants* theT^e ohject^ lieing tlieir tote[iitt) kept 
their aouls (like the Giaut of the fairy talc) in atone churin^ua 
(a kind of amulet«l vliich they hung ou polea when they wtrnt 
out hunting. We have thus a va-£t'vitnt between each man, 
and the spirit of the plant oi^ animal out of which he, or his. 
human ancestor, v(\^ evolved. That spirit (in origin the< 
spirit of an animal or plant) in now handed down with the 
stone churiri^a^ and ia reincarnated in each child, who ia thu& 
an incarmttion of the original totem. Such is the Arunta 
theory, and thus each living Arunta ia the totem'*s aoul-box, 
while, to savage rea^ioners, the totem soul may, perhaps, 
u!«ni also to tenant e^imultaneoijijly each plant or animal ot 
ile *pecics. 

This ia a theory of Totemism ;' but, so far. we only 
know the facts on which it ift babied among one extraonlinary 
tribe of anomalous development. We have still to aKk, what 
was the original connection of the men with the plants and 
animals, which the Anmt*i explain by their myth p Waa 
that connection ariginally une of magic- working, by each 
group, for its totera species, and, if so, why or how did the 
groups first nelect their plants and animals ? Mr. Haddon'fl 
theory^ presently to he criticised, may elucidate tliat point of 
departune. 



* BtidFJi Bfh/gk. lij. 41fi. tiDte S. 

' It i? p4»Bible that I hDv« tailed to Dii(l«rRtand the mofitof reoonciliDg 
the two bjpotheaee* and Mr. Fteuct ia not to he unddetood as ccEamitted 
U> either or bolt In the pmeab BtAte of ovr iDfoimatiaa. 
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SUGGESTIOS OK MR. X. W. THOMAS 

As I am "riting, a tbeorv, or suggestioii, b>- Mr. N, W. 
TTiomas appear? in Man (1905, No. Ho), ilr. Thofnte 
bc^Ds inlh the spirit which dw^U in an Afncan fetich, and 
becomes the servant of its otnier. The magicAl Apparatus 
'may be a bttg of skin containing parts of various aniiDalg. 
Such an animaJ may be the familiar of the owoer, hw 
messenger, or ad evil flpirit that possesses him ; ' similar 
beliefs are held about the wer-wolf No* the American- 
Indian Iia:^ hit 'medicine hag.' ' The eont^ts are the skin, 
feathers, or other part of the totem animal/ 

DvrtirtgXiO , they are part*, not of the ' totem ammal,' but 
of the adopted animal of the individual, often caUed his 
iiumitu. If vc say * the toU^m animal/ «^ b^ the <]uestioD ; 
we identify the totem with the manitu of the individiiai. It 
may be true, as Mr. Thomas says, that ' the twais of indtrkhuU 
Totemism «cem& to be the same as that of fetishism/ but I 
am not dit^cusaing 'indiiiidual Totemism/ but real group 
Totemism. Mn Thomas also i» dear on this point, but, 
turning to Australia, he says that *the individual totem 
seems to be confined to the medirnne-man.'' From informa- 
tion by Mrs, I^nf^Ioh Parker, T doubt the truth of this 
idea. A confe«sed]y vague reminiscence of Mr. Rusden does 
not help ua. Speaking of an eirtinct tribe on the Hunter 
River, N-S,W^ he saya that he 'does not recollect all their 
class divisions, VippAi" (Ippii), 'and Kombo ' (Kumbo). 
•Apropos of the generic names* (whatever these may Ije) 

* the Geawe-gal had a. su|K;r>;tition that evtr^ oar liad within 
himself an affinity to the spirit of some Ijeaat, bird, or r^tile. 
Not that he sprang from the creature in any way* (as is a 
common fotemic myth), ' but that the spirit which was in 
hini vns akiti to that nf the creature/ This is vague. Mr, 
Rui^leiJ doe« not say that his ziative inromiant said, that the 

* spirit ' waA the aian\ totem in each caw/ But Mr. 
Thomaji, on thin evidence, writes : * This bel ief suggests that 

■ Xamiiarot and Kanmi, p. SHQ. 
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the iiiterprttatiaii AU^gt»t«] fur iiidividudJ TuLcmisnt can lUiiO 
be applied to rlan Tutetnism,'' fl|)pnreiiUj because, miioni^ 
the extinct tribc^ not oiilv Mtrcertrs, but, in thu4 uiAt, cvciy 
one was the rectptock of an Aiiimal (not a plant) spirit. 
But obviousiy the animid spirits of the GcawcgnJ may lae 
the spirits — -not of their group totema^ if tliej hadany^but 
of tlieir iiidividual matiitns^ which we do not know to be con- 
fined to !*orc^rerTH. Kvery one is a sorcerer, better or worse, 
in a iMjcictj where every one works magie. 

Next, the wer-wolf has a way of returning ' to look at' 
(to eaiy 1 think) the body of hi« victim. Now in North 
Queensland, as in Scotland, the body of n dead man i» 
siuToimded with dui^t or ofahes (Hour in ^uvtJarid}, and the 
dast IB iiksp4!cted, to iiwd the tracks of eonie bird or anirual/ 
From sueh marks, if any, 'the totem of the malefactor 
is inferred.' ITie malefactor is the perf^on who, by the 
ufiu&l »^upers[ttion, ifl thought m&gically to have caused 
tije death of the tri1>esinan. * These facts seem bent 
interpreted if we ^^upporie that in North Queenbland the 
sorcerer is believed to return in onimaJ fomiT and that 
the form is that of his totem, for in no other way Hoes it 
seem possible to identify the man'^s totem by observing the 
footsteps.' 

Irt the manV grmip totem meant? If so, the process 
could not identify ^ the inalefHctor,' there are hunilreds of 
men of hiv totem, I^ his ^namin or 'individual totem ^ 
meant ? Tlieii the process might be .successful, but boji 
uo concern with tlie origin of hereditary kin-TDtenii^m. 
Indeed Mr. Thomas 'leaves the applicability of the theory to 
group Toterai^m for subaet|uent consideratioD/ We ahall 
show — indeed, in Mr. Herbert Speocer^s case we have shown 
— the difficulty of deriving kin-Totcmism from the mnattu^ 
or 'obseasing spirit^ if Mr. Tliunios please*, of the individual. 
This point, aa is said, Mr. Thomaa reserves for later con- 
sideration. 

■ J.A.J.bW. IS], uotQh 
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DR. WILKEN S THEOUV 

We now I'oni^ to a theory whicli exist* in ttiRny fihjipest but 
in all lA vittatot], I think, by the sanie eri^ir of rea^MvniDg. Mr. 
Tylor, however, has lent at least a modiri^ approval to the 
hypothesis as mooted hy the late Dutch anthropologist, Dr. 
Wilken, of Leydeii, Mr, Tylor writes, 'if it does not com- 
pletely solve the totem problem, at any rate it aeemft to niark 
out its main lines.' Unlitckdy the hypothcaia of Dr, Wilken 
is perhaps the lefwt probable of all- The materials arc 
found, not in a race so ooinparativcly early ad the Au.straltaiuf 
or Adamanette, but auiong* the settled peoples of Malay, 
SuDiatraf and Melanesia. By them, in their Tables of 
Precedence, * the Crocodile is regarded as equal in rank to 
the Dutch Resident/ Crocodiles are looked on as near 
kinsmen of men, who, when they die, expect to become 
crocodiles. To kill crocodile^i ih murder- 'So it is with 
tigers, whom the Sumatrans worship and call ancestors/ 

Mr. T^lor observes^ * Wilken sees in this transmigration 
of Boulfl the link which corneets Totemism with ancestor- 
worship,' and thinks that Dr. Codrington'a remarks on 
Melanesian way^ add weight to this opinion. In Melanesia, 
as Dr. Codrington reports, an influential man, before hi» 
death, will lay a ban, or tabu, on something, Aay ^ banana, 
ur A pig. He says that he *■ will be in ' a shark , a banana, a 
bird, a botterily, or what not. Dr. Codrington\ infonimnt, 
Mr- Sleigh of Lifii, says ' that ei^eature would be saxTed to 
hU family,^ they would chII it ^ papa,^ and 'offer it a young 
cocoa-nut,' ' Bttt tlur^ did mU athpt ihtr^ tht rtamt- of a tribe."* 
The children of papa, wlio chose to be a butteifly (like 
Mr, Thomas Hayuts Bailey) do not fall them?»ehcft ^Tlie 
ButteHlies,^ nor docs the butterfly name mark their exoga- 
moos limit. Mr. Tylor concludes, ^an anccstor.havinglineal 
descendants among men and sharks, or men and owls, is thus 
the founder of a totem family, which njerc increase may 
convert into a totem clan, already provided with its animal 
name.' This conclusion ia tentative, and put forth with Mr. 
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TyloT'^s usuaJ caution. But, a* a matter of fact, no t€t«m 
kill h ftotually founded thus, for example^ in Melanesia. The 
institutions of that region, as we are to show, really illiutrftte 
the way out ofj not the y/Ay into, Totemism. Moreover the 
theory, as expressed hy Mr_ Tylor in the w<Jrd» cited, nuuit 
be deemed unfortunate because it taken for granted that ^the 
Patriarchal theory' of the origiu of the so-called *clan,* or 
totem group, is correct, A male ancestor founds a family, 
whit:h fiwellfl, ^ by natural increase,^ into a ' clan.' The 
ancestor is worshipped under the name of Butterfly, hih 
deaceudant^ the clan founded by him* are named Butter- 
flies, But all this can only happen where male ancestors &re 
remembered, and are worahipped, where descent i* reckoned 
in the male tine, and where, aa among ouraelv&i, a remem- 
bered male ancestor founds a House, oa Tam o' the Cowgatc 
founded the House of Haddington. In short Dr. Wilkcn 
has slipped baclt itito the Patriarchal theory. Now, among 
totemi^ts like the AuntralianB, ancestors are not remembered, 
theit names are tabued, they are not worshipped, they do not 
found families, where descent la reckoned in the female linc-^ 




M183 ALICE FLETCHER 8 THEORY 

An interesting variant of this theory in offered, an regards 
the Omaha tribe of North America, by Miss Alice Fletcher, 
whose knovslcdge of the inner inlud of that people is no lesa 
renjarkahle tlinn her scientific caution,^ The coLkclusion of 
Miss Fletcher's valuable essay showa, at a glance, that her 
hypothesis contuna the sanie fundamental error as that of 
Dr, Wilkeu : namely, the totem of the kin is derived from 
the TiutnitUf or personal friendly object of an individual, a 
male ancestor. This cannot, we repeat, hold good for that 
early stage of society whieh reckons de^MX!nt in the female 
UnCi and in whieh male aneestoi^ do not foiHid houses, clans, 
nameSf or totem kind. 

■ TjIdc> ^cnutriu pa ^tpnlm, pp. 146-117- iSflS. 

» The Insert qf Uf T^Aw*, bj Alice C, Fletchar, Salem PrwH. TtoM.. 
1897- 
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TTie OinaJin incn, ni puberty, after prayer jind fftsling, 
t'h<x>se pitiniiitA suggested in drt^ms or \isionft. Miss Fletc}icr 
writes, ' As totcniii could be obtained but in one waj — 
thi'ough the Hlc of the nsion, the totem of a getvt nrnst 
havp come into existence in thAt manrer, and niwtt have 
represented the manifcT^tion of an ancestor'ti vision, that of 
a man who^ ability and opportunity served to make him 
the founder of a fannly, of a group of kindred who dwelt 
together, fought together, and learned the value of united 
strength,' ' 

Thifi e^lanatioD obviously cannot explain the Origin 
of Totemism among tribes where descent is reckoned in 
the feniale line, and where no man becomes * the founder of 
a fanuly." The Omaha, a hou*w-d welling. Agricultural 
tribe, with descent in the male line, with priests, and 
departn^enlal gods, a trilie, too, uniong whom die manitu 
is not heredilable, can give us no line as to the origin of 
Tnt*Tiism. MIhh FlutchtVa theory demands the hereilitHble 
character of the individual imtnttHy and yet it is never in- 
herited, 

MR. HILL tout's TREORV 

Mr. Hill Toot has evolved a theory out nf the customs of 
the alKiHgineH of British Columbia, among whom ^ the dan 
totenj>4 are a development of the {lersonal or individual totem 
or tutelar spirit,* The Salish tribes, in fact, seek for ^sidia, 
or tutelar spirits,' and these * gave rise to tlie personal totem,' 
aJlswenng to Jiuutituy ni/tirorr^t 'm^fvil, and so forth. * From 
the personal and fannly crest ia but a step to the clan creat/ 
Unluckily, with de^^cent in tlie female line, the slep cannot 
be taken. Mr. Hill Tout takes a viU age-inhabiting tribe, a 
tribe of village con km unities, as one in which Totemism ia 
only nascent. ' The village community apparently formed the 
original unit of organisation.' But the Austjaliana, who have 
not come within measurable distance of the village community, 
have already the organisation of the totem kin. Interesting 

' Op. P-f, y. 13, 
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OS is Mr- Hill Tout^ account of tlie Saliah Indiana, we need 
not dwell longer on an hjjjotheaia wliich makca village coni- 
mimitieB prior to the evolution of Totemism. ^Vhat he 
meaiifi by saying thnt * the ginui has developed into the flan,'' 
1 am unable to conjecture. The school of Major Powell use 
* gcrts^ of a totem kin with male, *clan^ of a lotcm kin with 
ffmale descent. Mr. Hill Tout cannot mean that male 
descent is being converted into det^ccnt in the female linr> ? 
As he writes of * a four-clan system, each elan being made np 
of groups of ff^uUfli he may take a ' dan ' to signify what is 
usually colled a * phratry.'' 



MESJ4RS. HOSE AND MCDOCG-UX 

Among other efforts to show how the hereditary totem 
of a gronp might be derived from the special aninml or plant 
frietid of an tndiiiduol male, may be noticed that of Me^^sra. 
Hose and McHougall.' The Ibans, or 8ca Dyak* uF Sarawak, 
are probably of Malay atock, and are * a very imitative people,* 
of mixecU inconsistent, and extravagant beliefs. They have a 
god of agriculture, and, of course, arc therefoi-e remote from 
the primitive; being riee-farmcrs. They respect nyatGn^^ 
or 'spirit helpers,* though Mr. Hose lived among them tor 
fourteen y«ara without knowing what a nyarong in. ' It 
seems Equally to be the spirit of some ancestor, or dead re- 
lative, but not always fi*i. , , .' The spirit firet appears to 
on Iban in a dream, in human form, and the Ibaii^ on awak- 
ingf looks for the fir/arortg in any casual beast, or quartz 
crystal, or queer root or creeper. So far the nyarong is a 
fetish. Only about two per cent, of men have nyaronffs. 
If the thing be an animal, the Iban respects the other 
creatures of the ftpeciefL *In some cases the cult of a 
nuaronff will sprejul through a whole family or hoiLsehold.* 
Australian individuals have also tiielr secret animal friends, 

■ * The Origin of tbo TotfitnJen of the [ab&bttaDU oi BHiifih Culumbia.' 

Quaritcb. L^iiickm. 

■ J. A. T. ml- 106. rt*^. 
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like nyaron^ and n<i^ial«^ but theae ore never hereditary. 
What ?j hereditary i* the totom of the group, which may 
not be altered* t>r so seldom that it would be hard to find a 
modern example : though changes of totems may have 
occurred when, in the pristine 'treks'" of the race, they 
reached regiona of new fauna and flora. 

'The children and grandchildren,* our authors go on, 
'among the IbaoSf will uimally ret^pcct the speeiefi of animals to 
which a man'H ra/arotig belongs, and perhaps sacrifiee fowU or 
pigs to it occaaionally.* Of course * primitive' man has no 
domesticated animals, and does not sacrifice anything to any- 
body. 'If the great-grandchildren of a man behave well to 
hb nyaron^^ it will often befriend them just as much as its 
original •proteg(\ It is not readily conceivable that, among 
Tciy early men, and where the names of the dead ai^ tabued, 
the wisest great-grandchild knows who his great 'grand father 
WHS. Still, though the great-grandfather was forgotten, his 
nyrrriirig' — it may be aaid — would l>e held in perjtelual 
niemoiy, and become the totem of a group. But tliia is not 
easily to be conceded, beoauae there would be the comjtetition 
of the iiiffirotiga of each generation to crush the ontient 
nyarong; moreover the totem, in truly primitive times, is not 
inherited from tatliers, but from mothers. 

Our authors say that, in some cases, 'all the members of 
a man'a tamily* ^nd all his dcficendants^ and, if he be a chief, 
all the members of the community over which he rules,* may 
come to share in the benefits of his nyarotig, and in its 
rites. But all this of chiefs, and great-gr&ndchildi'cn of a 
known great-grandfather, all this occurring to-day among an 
imitative and agricultural people, with departmental deities, 
and domesticated animals, cannot give us a line to the origin 
of Totemism among houseless nomads^ who tabu the memory 
of their dead, and, a<i a rule, probably reckoned descent on 
the female side^ so that a man could not inherit his father*s 
totem. We must try to see how reaJly early men became 
totemic. Mr, Fraaer observes, * It is tjuite poHMble that, as 
some good autbuHties incline to believe, the clan totem has 
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been fk^elojieil uul of tin? iiidiviJual totem by iiilieritAnct:/ 
and Mias Alice C Fletclier we liavc cited as holding this 
process to be probnble iji Norlh America.' AD such theories 
Are baaed on the belieia and ciiatomj* of modem aiiva^es 
ftdvancing, like the American Indians of to-daj, tovrarda 
what is technically styled * barbarism.^ It was not in the 
Atate of barbarism, but iti a savagery no longer extant, that 
totem isra was evolved. Totemism derived trom inhcrit- 
atict.' of a male anceator'a special ' spirit- helper' i:* checked hy 
the essential conditions of people who ore acttlcdi agrirul- 
tural, and given to reckoning descent in the mate line. No 
more can be produced, in ^(ich u atate, than ^ abortive begin- 
nings of TotemisraH^' Exogamy is never reached on the«e 
lines, and Totemisni is behind, not in front of, all Much 
peoples^ Totcmism arose in the period of the group, not of 
the family 'founding male ancestor. 

Messrs, Hoee and McDougall, it is to be noted, do not 
say that Totemism la now being developed, in Sarawak, out 
of Jiyaroii^s. Th^y only nay that it, perlmps, might be so 
develop^ ^ in the absence of unfavourable condition^,'' If 
there existed ^prosperous families,^ each with a ntfarong^ 
other families would dream of tii/arongj*^ and it would 
be<.-ome rather disreputable to have none. 'So a system ot 
clan totems would be established.* But male kinship, agri- 
culture, melal -working, clilefshtp, and large houses were 
certainly non-existent when Toteniisni was first evolved. We 
must nut look, in siidi advaTiced Mxiety, for the origin of 
Toteiiiiftm. In Sarawak is a houseless nomadic mt^^ the 
Punans. Ainung them Totemisni luu not yet been observed, 
but they are so little known^ that the present negative 
evidence cannot be regarded ao conclusive. Mr, IIo^ knew 
the Ibana for fourteen years without learning vh&i a. n^aron^ 
is, and it was hy mere accidtait that Mr. Atkinson discovered 
the animal ' fathers' of the Kanakas. 

' Golif^ Btni^h, ill ■IIS. note B. 

■ Ucseand McDou^jII. tip. t**t. p. 31L. 
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Wrmm «f tkor 
ipvnU ivicba «rf food. 

Bo£l»» s< tbe Se* ud 
of tl« tribe BHt a ^Mfati §m nw|iuiui of 
barter. Bnt, m a toUt ^ g uur t i ^e «Ute, tba« v3 be no 
qJli—U oM, m thw k m \«« Caledank- Still, « coact 

111^1 ^^t tarter trttm far « la^i , aad, if kaded 

p w yat y h ac^BowMgedtOvnen of |rfi^ft-4iw»«r otf « qiDt 
ricli tn sHUe gn^ mJi^ ndglrt lnd» tlvv avay far tolvtRK 
and ■eA-perrfa-' Not baiii^ ui^ idea of teal niltiwtkifi, <v 
of ffadahmv (tfaooi^ tliry BHj awl do fane ' fl(K * aHMMUL^ 
nndn tabu), tbc lavagB mn «et about rakiog nagic b 
tlvir ^HviaHties in Jbod. Thus it » nKxvtvable that tlw 
Uta9 Bi^t camte to be naiited ' crab^^anv* * Mxfcer-iB^' 
* coftleUft-iaai,* fajr tfaeu- Dd|^bbai7S vbom tfarr viaild 
qieak nf en 'p^ien mrn,' * fJuB-fuai,* * kangaroo-KoefL.' aod so 
oo- Wben once tbcc iuud» wbv atTvptal (1 pcajioc), and 
were old, and now of unkDOvn or imtfacr fa^ottcn origint all 
manner of mjrtfa^ to account for the coiUKction bet«^ea 
the groups and their plant and aninuJ names woutd aroc 
Wlicn tlie oiFth declared that the plants %ad animals weie 
akin to tbeir nan>e-giving ct^ntor^s, Mipcr^titious practices 
would follow. We ha\« secD two ttaea tn which Ao^tralian 
totein groups averr^ that thev were named toti'micolly after 
a sattdl bjtwi^ of opo^^uui, and a ti;^ wtuch their anccstora 

■ Hr. Haddon'a ilieoij IcvriilTcii Aa ■***—"* at laittr btwam prmps 
that iukd spfcul uticlu of feed. Cndef ' li<rpotiMtical tmtly gn>Bp4 ' 1 
ifcow jroot tif Ihe ertrcme ho^ililj- of ftdjAoent i^toq^ in to&ae ngiooo. 
The oiercliacfc, with bis ailidtd at bautrr, wvuld tbcrv hiitiAdr be caleB, 
Mr. AtUnt«D'f ouok was ckLen bj hljf n^l^hbuuiT^ Ur. Haddm don not 
boUl t^ut tht» primjtlv« hiim»c ptoopa wvn thw laahullx hOftile. H«re 
we diftei m opinioik. 
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ha-bituoIZy ate. But that is ati explanfitory myth. M 
«:&iinot live on opoj^uiiis alotie, still Ics^'i on surdire^. 

My own gnQss admits the possibility of this cflusc of giv- 
ing plajit and aninial iiames to ^roupK^ anion^' other eAuse». 
But I doubt if tliis was a common caa^e. In Australia^ 
everything tlmt can be eaten vt eaten by all the nativca of a 
given area, each kindred having onlv a tendency to spare its 
own totem, while certain other tabtis im foods exist. In this 
condition of affairs, very few groups could have a notable 
apediil variety of food, except in the case of certain Irults, 
gross-seeds, and inHects. For these articles the seai*on is 
almost as brief hh tlie season of the mayfly or tlie gFannonK 
* When fruits is iu* t-ats is out,' as the pieuian said to the 
young lady. During the rest of the year, all the gn^ups in 
a large area will be living on the vLJiie large variety of reptiles, 
roots, Bniuials ftucli as rat? and liaanls birds and no forUu It 
doefl not Fieeru probablt:? that, except aii betnten Sea and Bush 
paH> of a tribe> there coidd be much specialisation in matters 
of diet, during the greater part of the year. Tlierefore, 1 do 
not tliink that the derivation of totem names fi-oui special 
articles of food can ever have been common. But local 
knowledge ia neceasary on this point. Are the totem groups 
of Australia settled on lands peculiarly notable for the plants 
and animals vhose namc5 they bear? If bo« that circum- 
stance may account for the totem namca of each group, and 
— granting that the origin of the names ia long ogo forgotten, 
and that native speculation has explained the names by 
myths — the rest is easy. 

It will appear, when we come to my conjecture, that it 
varies from Mr. Haddon^s only on one point. We both 
begin with plant and animal name^ given to the variouj^ 
groups,^om leithout. We then suppose (or, at least, I sup- 
pose) the origin of the names to be forgotten, and a connec- 
tion to he established between the group and tlieir name- 
giving objects, a connection which is explained by Uiytljs, 
while belief in these gives rise to corresponding behaviour: 
respect for the totem, and for his human kimifolk. Ilie only 
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difiV.txnoc is that my theory su^^eats several sources of the 
Diinit^ ; vjhilc Mr. Haddon offers onJy one source, special 
ortidca of food &nd barter. Kiodreds, to be £ure, arc utyof 
iULined« not from what they eat ^scores of thing«), but from 
the ODC thing whiuh (iU4 a kindred) they do not eat. But 
this, when once the myths of kinship with the totem &K>se, 
mi^ht be a later de^'dopment, Aridrtg out of the mvth- In 
C«eotiAl*, iny conjecture appears to be in harmony ftith 
Mr, Haddon'a — the two, of course, were independently 
evolved. 

On one point I perceive no difficulty, and no difference, 
IthAA been suggested that Mr Haddon 'commences with the 
coininencenmitt' whereti!<, in the hTpothetioal early sge which 
we both eoTi template, [people had scarcely a sufficient comnjand 
of [angiLHg;e to Invent nicknames. Why more conimand of 
langUM^ 13 needed for the apftlkaiioii of nickniunea thftn of 
names, I do not perceivi:. In Mr. IIad<lou^s theory, as in 
mine, names already existed, names of pl&nts and animals. 
In both of our hypotheses thoae n&mcs were transferred to 
human groups ; \u my conjecture for a variety of r^«i)_s, in 
hifs solely froni connection with i^pecial articles of food, eaten 
and barteredi by each group. 1 am not convinced that, bo 
eArly, the relations between groups would admit of frequent 
bArter i nor, as has been add, am 1 certain that many groupa 
cotdd have a very special arttcie of food, in an a^ prior to 
cultivation. But, granting all thnt to Mr. Haddon, no more 
command or language is needed by my theorv than bv his. 
Each conjecture postulates the existence of names of pl&nta 
and aniDuU, and the trvisference of the names to human 
gnMjpft, If gesture language w^as prior to tq>oken language, 
in each case ge»ture names could be emploved, as^ in North 
America, totem names are \a this day expressed in gesture 
Unguagp^ In my own opinio^}, man «-«£ aa human as he is 
to-day, when totem njunes aruse^ and aa articulate, Bat| tf 
be was not, gesture-language would Kiffire. 

I Ukall illustrate loy theory from folk-Iotr prartke. We 
ntight do tlK Mine AJr Mr. HMkhmV We talk of ' Uw 
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III jnun,' the man who sclU mufBiiK. We alyle one 
in 'The English Opium- Eater," anuther 'The Oyster- 
Eater,* Bfiotber *The Iriah Whiskey Drinker/ Here are 
the nickn&meM derived from tlie dealing itii or special eon- 
:»umptioD of> articles of food. 

Many othcra occur in my folk-lore and savage Ikta of 
nirknaini^- They all imply at leaat as much commatid of 
Wguage, OS the namea, ultimalely totem nauiCH, given, for 
various reasons, in my theory- Thus Mr. Uaddon and 
myself do not seem to me to differ on this point ; hi* theory 
goes Qo further bock in culture than mine docs: nay, he 
assumes that barter waa a regular institution, which implies 
aalate of peace, almost a state of co-operation. 



AN OBJECTION TO ALU THE THEORIES 
ENUMERATED 

Not one of the theories here siunmariaed, ext.'ept the 
Dicri and Woeworung myth, explains why members of the 
varioLia totem kin^ are exoganious, may not marry other 
membcra of the name. Suppose you do get your totem name 
from that of n distinguished male ancestor, why may you not 
marry another descendant f If because the common nfune. 
Bay EmUf is taken to indicate some wrt of blood -relntionsliip^ 
why may you not mon^' a hlood relation, even if there be no 
traceable kinship between you and her? A Douglas may 
m^jry a Douglas, a Smith may marry a Smith ; but an Emu 
is often capitally punished if be marries an Kmu- Suppose 
yon get your totem name (Vom the beast for which you do 
magic. Why may ynu not niflrry a person who bears the 
name of the sfmie l>east, and whose male kindred do ma^c 
for it ? Because it ts socroHanct to you and her P But you 
are actually breeding it for the food-market. The answer 
mu»t be that you may not marry a person who hears your 
OWTI totem name, and is iq the same branch of the Co-opent- 
ti^-e MagicuJ StoreS) becauM* her bea»t and yours are in the 
same phiatiy, and phratry mates may not iut^iuorry. But 
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why n»T tke? im4 ■wtt? TW nplr »iU fwohaWT W, 
bwWtoc IW If^oktor dmied tkr inrioo^T mdirided com - 
inuoe mto Wo 'MrtM M Mj w % n ig phntnea. Bui 

lh*l Ihronr »t U«« i^mb b« W mI h Ul. l¥w not one 

«^7 totem kuB an c&^Mon,^^ Ur. HaAln nrppom 
tut the totem imma. «» gm> fam -itiMMrt, «« tote 
«xpUiiied br ATl^ I iilfiif tW awed dMnctcr and tftbal^ 
kincfa^iirfUK totem. Ife HmU- fc- i»t «d „rthi«>g 
'*^**l«*^»««e«-o«ta*-^»«dirfthe ^Ttnip, 
whidi. In- hb t^ttmt^ rrmrod feoA^ Mmes frtm without- 
% mv htpothcsis thfse sra^ faid almdy » stroogiy 
^u^euMv tcvdcscT, rtkh kfar «» h^O-iHrked ud 
WKtMoed It &e totem, viOi h> mjtls ud UUn. Tbu 
•drwiuge «r expkiDme the aog-mow >ttnbute of tlu 
totem, my K^me pomenn, «wl its rt^ Wk. 



STATEM^ST OF THE PKOBLXM 

i^ OB omcmitzvtet dov, out attmtkn qb thr cimrBctcr 
of the gONiiue totem, the totem of the group or kin. It is 
not •doptcd bv the savages oo a dnUD-tranui^ ; each nmn 
v vomaih im him y If or hendf ; tuc b it choacn for cmch 
dnld at bntti, nor fay a diviacr, hJce the «^imL bodi-^oulf 
n^OFomg of Sanvak, or the sftrti animal friend of each 
IndividiMl Afvtnlmn. A mr^e Mttriia hi> gnrap totem 
ume:* Hie namr off aaj plant or animal which he may 
ftdopt for himwH or hare amigned to bira oa a pfnooal 
name, bj hb parent^ or, so to ipcak, ipod-parentSt i* aof his 
totem. Mj w**"""g is I repeat, that mj e<mj«etnre U onlj 
eoocenied with bcrcditAir kin-totems aad hn-editanr toton 
Dmne> ttf kindreds. No othen enter into mv coayectan aa 
to origin. Hliat fiome c&U 'personal totems/ adopted hy 
the iodividaai, or fidect«d bv othen for him afto- his birth, 
•uch aA the Calabar * buAh-Aoul/ the Sarawak 't^^rottff, the 
CentfaJ American na^toi, the Banks Island iamamm^ and the 
<tiuUogouji Jtpeci&l anmuJ of the Australian tribeanui (ob~ 
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jfved chiefly, as far as I know, by Mr. Howitt^ and Mrs. 
Langloh Parker), do riot hem co^ic^m me. They A» not 

Jfifredittir^ grottp names. 



THE AUTHORS OWN CONJECTURE 



I now approach ray own conjecture os to the origins of 
the genuine, hereditary, e!£Of;^moii» Totemi^m of ^oupa of 
kill) real or imagined. Totcmiam as we know it, e&pectaily 
in some tribes of Norlii AmoHca and in Austnilia, hoA 
certainly, ok a necer^sary condition, that state of mind in 
^H which man regards all the things in the world bs I'ery much 
^^ on a Jerel in personality ; the beasts being even more 
pow^ful than himself. Were it not bo, the totem myths 
about human descent from beasts and plants : about friendly 

k Leasts, beasts who may marry men, and about raeta.mor- 
pho^es, could not have been invented and believed, even to 
whatever extent myths arc believed. We may say that such 
beliefs are real, where they reflate <'onduct. So far, there 
U probably no difference of opinion, among anthropologiRt^ 



THE CONNECTION BETWEEN GROUPS AND TOTEMS 



I 

^H In all theories, the real problem ts> how did the early 

^^HTOups get their totem names? The names, once accepted 

^Hlitid stereotyped, implied a connection between each kindred, 

^'wid the animal^ plant, or other thing in nature whose name 

the kindred bore. Round the mystery of this connection 

^K^e savage mind woiihl play freely, and would invent tlte 

^"explanatory mytK-i of descent from^ and kinship with, or 

other friendly relations with, the name-giving objects. A 

measure of respect for the objects would be established : they 

might not he killed or »iten, except under iieeesNily : magic 

might be workeii by human Emus, Kangaroos, Plum^treet, ana 

Grubs for their propagation* as among the Arunta and other 

j^bes ; or against thenu to bar their ravr^ng of the crop^, aa 

' J.A.L nJi. ; rfitk Lnfr, m. 4111. 




SOCLO. 



LAW 




ySO 'DISEASE or LANCrAGE' 

IHie namn^ 1 rvpott wvqmnn^ ftod irc ri riag MjtMfl 

tsaoAmt to nmlcfa, sre tlv atma U Tol^uHm. Tha tfaenay 
U not a Ibna o/ the philologka] doctnne, noMMd mmm. 
flam U no cur of diMAw of Ungut^ in Mn Max MdUh^ 
mum of tlie vanL. A dud ia caBrd ■ Cat, all of las km 
ore CaU, The koguage u not diseasol, but the m&n has to 
invent MMIK mwon fcr the tuudc comnHHi to his kin. It 
u nut cvctt A cue of Folk Et^Fmolofinr, aa vhen a mjth is 
rDVCntai to explain the mcanmg of the xuune of a place, or 
pcfwm, "f thtng- Thu* the Loch of Duddingston. near 
Bdinhurffh, ih expl^ioed by the uijih that V^een Mary, a» a 
child, uned to play at 'dudding'" (or skipping) stones across 
Uw wftttT : ^maliing duokti and drakes,^ Or again, marma- 
buhj in derived from Marie ^naUuk^ i^ccn Mary, as a child, 
WM Neaiuck in eroB«in^ to P'ranoe, and asked for conjtturc of 
orange* ; i»cnce Marig malade — ' marmaJode.^ In both cases* 
tht> natr»e to be explained is penertcd. There ia no rca! 
*iiton«' in Duddingston— ■ Duddings' town/ the ton or iun 
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of the l>iid<liiLg«; while ' marmalade '' Is a late form of 
- mamialet,'' a wonl older than Queen Mary's day. 

An example (if a folk etynmlogy burctering wi Tutemism 
is the auppused descent uf Clari Chattan, and of the Hoiue 
of Sutberloiidf from the Wild Cat of their heraldic cresta. 
Now Clan Chattaii in named, not from the c&t, but torn 
Gilla Cfttain, ' the servant of Saint Cat&n,'' a common aort of 
Celtic personal name, an iti Gikhriat.^ The Sutherland cat- 
creat ia* apparently, derived from Catnesr^, or Caithness. 
That name, again, ia mythically derived from Cat, one of the 
Seven Sons of Cruithno who gave their named to the seven 
Pictish provinceiN, as Fib to Fife, and eo on. Thcac S«veik 
Sons of Cruithne, like Ion and Donjs in Greece (lonians, 
Dorians), are mere mythical 'eponymoi' or nanie -giving 
heroes, indented to explain the names of certain distrittH, 
In Totemism this is not «o. Not fancied names, like 
Duddingstojie^ or Marntaiaiky are, in Totemiura, explained by 
popular etymologies. Emu, Kangaroo, Wolf, Bear, Raven, 
are real, not perverted names, the quefltion is, why are theae 
names borne by groups of human beings ? Answers are 
given in all the numeroLu savage mytlu, whether of a divine 
ordinanre (Dieri, VVoeworung) or of descent and kinship, of 
intermarriage with tteasts, or of adventures with tjeasts, or of 
a woman giving birth to beaat:!, or of evolution out of bestial 
t^pc^, and oil these myths suggest mutual duties between 
men and their totems* an between men and their huxnui 
kinsfolk. It ftill be seen that here no disease of language in 
involved, not even a voifat-ct^nwio^k {a vera canm of myth). 

If it could be sbown by philologists that many totem 
names originally meant something other than they now do, 
and that tbcy were mi9underf^tood,and auppo^-'i to be names 
of plants and animals, then ^diflcoae of language^ i^oiild be 
prcjient. Thus Xvieos and dpicros ha\e really been reg;arded, 
0:^ meaning, each of them ^ the bright one,'' and the ^Volf Hero 
of Athens, and the Bear of the Arcadians, have been explained 
away, as rcGults of 'dieease of language/ But nobody will 

>i2 



IM WKIAI. ORIGINS AND PRIHAL LAW 
»ji|ilv (hut oIkMilcb* theory bi> fhe rwt mcBtt^rme oi vKnge 



■VHMnCnCAL IIAIII-V OROCPS BEFOSC TOTEMfftM 

But. flijioftnliQg this old pUlokigical hypothesis, hew <lid 
thp pnstinr ii;Tt»ipM get tketr tnlaD natnes ? We ought first 
to rvttun to ou cfxyertiav as lo what tiieae priatliie grmiu 
■«IT Kkr. TIkv nust faaiv Tukd in THj-ioufi eniironineilA. 
Whf^tbesn, or ft lu^kkcn^da AD abundant food-Aujipljrt 
owm UY likdv to Ww aBMsfalrd in con^der&ble nuntbcnit as 



fewrsfatc stAtioQs, In great ivoodf 

•flood-supply are not Uie Nome as 

CTpcditUy in the uniform and arid 

Rivers, like sea^ and lake*. 

t; steppes nmke noniodiani iu- 

U i^ctilture. But, if the earliest 

fcwtil^^ stroa^ly Ttscnting onv eo* 

of food-Hupply» tht groups vould 

I Ml Mr. Darwin's thccn- of nnoU pris- 

f Wtktk with Kis fem&tes, daughters, and mole 

' A b». or inlet, or a. good «et of pools &nd 

W iiymipriarnT and watchfully guarded by a 

of Centra] Australia has ibi reeog^ 

vtio wander about it, feeding on gmhfi, 

fro^ gTHss-^ie^s^ roots emiiR, kflngaroos 





Mwips ve may be allowed to ronjechuv. 

If thqr wtn not, the hypotheses which I venture 

ipt 4^ w value, while that of Mr. Atkinson rthares 

y^. UcLenuon, as for aa one caii conjecture 

of his speculations, regarded the earliest 

4t !■■! wa Ia^c, and ^ bereft of wometu that 

wmt^gmeral rule. Mr. Uoi-vnn^ on the other 

PoIyg>"ny and Monognnjy, 'jealousy 



^ Mk%. U, 3Ga. 
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det^nuining the first btagc-^ ' This meant that th^re hlu a 
jcaloub old E^ire, who kept the ^omen to himselA a±> in Mr. 
Atkinson^fl theory. As we coii scarcely expcft to reath 
certainty on this essential point, anthropolo^ beconiea (like 
hifitory in the opinion of a character in SrfiiM Manwr) ' a 
process of ingenious guessing,"' But, tnibarkingon conjectui"e, 
I venture to suggest that the problem of the cororaisaanat 
must have kept the pristine groups very sjnalL^ 

ITiey * lived on the eountry,' luid the country was untilled* 
They suhuiijted on the natural supplies, and the more backwaid 
their material <"ulture, the soon^ would they eat the country 
bare, as far as its rtsourw» were within their mean^ of attain- 
m^tnt. (!)ne enn hardly conceive that such hiimnn beings herded 
in large hordes, raLhei' they would wjinder in small ' feniily* 
group. These would be mutually hostile, or at tea^^t jealous : 
they could Hcanrely yet have eAtablinhed a imxhtit Vivmdiy and 
coalesced into the friendly aggr^ate of a lo<^ tribe, siiL-h 
as Aninta, Dieri* l*nibuniia, and &u on. Such tnl>es have 
now their common countiLs anci mysteries Irtsting for months 
Hjnong the Arunta, We cannot pcetHcate ^uch frlerfcdly union 
of groups in a tribe, for th(^ small and jealous knots of 
naJly early men i watchfully resenting intrusion on their 
favourite bays, pools, and hunting of browsiug grounds. As 
to marriage relations, it ia not improbable that ^sexual soli- 
darity'' (as Mr. C'rawley calls it), the separation of the sexes — 
the little boy^ accompanying the men, the little girls accom- 
panying the women— and perhaps that * hciuoI tabu,^ coupled 
with the jealousy of male heads of groups, may already have 
Led to prohibition of marriage within the group, and to raids 
for women upon huKtilc groups. The smaller the group, the 
more easily would sexual jealousy prohibit the lads from 
dealings with tlie laB*;ei of their own group- Tliere might 
thus, in different degrees, ariiw a tendency towards exogamy, 
and speoally against »«n and mothei\ or father's mate^ and 




' StHdiFt im Ay^i^nt tiittcrjf, sacnnd scries, p 50, 

■ Tbia [b till? opjnicfi not ctiiy 0I Hit- DarAin but of Major Powell 4ia4 
Mr. McG«. 
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brother and -ihier marriage. The thing would not yet Ix? a 
sin, forbidden by a superstition, but still, the tendency uiigbt 
{OM we have olready -aid) nui tttroiig against lurLrrlage within 
ettch little grimp- 



HOW THE GHOUPB GOT NAM£»J 

Up to thia point we may concave that the groups were 
ftrtontfjn&if^. Each group would probably »pcak of itself aa 
^ the Men^ (according to a widl-recoguiaed custom among 
the tnhex of to-day ; for Instance, the Goumditeh-mant oC 
Australia, mora meaning * men " ; Kumai and Narinyeri, alfio 
mean ^ the men '), while it would know neighbouring groups 
a£ 'the others,' or 'the wild blacks/ But this arrangement 
manifestly lacks distinctnes'i. Even ^ the others down there ' 
is too like the vague uiaiiner in which the Mulligan indicated 
hi!4 place of residenee, Ear^h group will need a special name 
for each of it* unfriendly neight»our3. 

Iliese namcw, aa likely ea not^ or more likely than not^ 
will be animal or plant names, given for various rea>fom, 
perhaps, among otheis froin fancied refiemblonees. It may 
be objected that an individual may bear a resemblance 
to this or that animal, but tliat a group cannot. But it 
i» H peculiarity of hiimHxi nature, to think that Htrongers 
(of another ^tchool elE?veii, ^a.y) are all very like each other, 
and if one of th^n reniindft us of an Emu or a Kangaroo, all 
of them nill. Moreover the uome may be bdj>ed on some 
real or fancied group trait of cha^'acter* good or bad. which 
also marks this or that type of animal, auch as- cunning, 
cruelty, cowardice, strength, and ao forth* and animal names 
may even be laudatory. Wc have al*o to reckon with tlie 
kinds of animals, plants, trees, useful flints, and other ob- 
ject* which may be more prevalent in the area occupied by 
each group ; and with spcciolitic:^ in the food of each groups 
area, as in Mr. Haddon''s theory. Tlius there arc plenty 
of reasons for the giving of plant and animal nanies* which, 
I suggest, were imposed on each group from xt^thottt. 
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It is true that local namca would serve the turn, if they 
were in use. But the * hill-men,' * the river-men,^ ' the bush- 
men,* ' the men of the thorn country/ * the rock-meii/ tire at 
once too scanty and too general. Many groupa mi^t fall 
collectively under each fluch local name. Again, it h as 
society movejj away trom Toteiiiismf towards mole kioRhip^ 
and ^settled abodes, that local names are ^ven to human 
groups^ as in Melanesia, or even to imlividufils^ as in the 
case of the AnmtuT find the Goumditcha Mara. Among 
the Arunta a child is 'of* the place where he or nhe was 
bom, like our thf and I'on.' The piquancy of plant and 
animal names for groups probably hostile nmst also be con- 
fiidered* We are dealing with a «tflge of society far behind 
that of Mincopie^t or Punans of Borneo, or Austi'aliajis^ and 
in imagining that the groupn were, aa a rule, hostile, we may 
or may not be making a false assumption. We are pi^eaum' 
ing that the jealousy of the elder males drove the younger 
mtdes out of the group, or at least compelled them to bring 
in females from other groups, which would mean war. We 
are also assuming jealousy of all encroochmenta on feeding 
grounds. These are the premises, which cotmot be demon- 
strated, but only put in for the ^kc of argument. In any 
case no more hostility than our and the French villagea have 
for each other is enough to provide the giving of animal 

As to hostility, Mr. Atkinson, in New Caledonia, had a 
aet of labourers brought in from a distant island. Among 
them was a young boy, who, being emplo}^ as cook, had a 
good deal of popularity with his mates. He went home for 
a holiday, with a few men Irom hi» own island. He wa^ put 
down at their little harbour, only a few miles trom that of 
hifi tribe, and wjis instantly kilti^d and eatt-n. 

In* Notice sur la Nouvelle-Caledonie ' (1900) this fero- 
cioufi» hostility between near neighbouring groups i> corrobo- 
rated^ It is certain de&th for the crew of a canoe to be 
driven into a harbour, however near their own. which is not 
a ' tipeacer and Oillon, p. 57. aatv. 
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iMr ^m. IW is «MM^ th* iJhuIui not under the 
VMmtt i\>\akX \<m FMI raavrkft od the violent hturtilitjr 

Ot Ihit phiint of unfrMilhr jD*r^w<« 1 umj quote MM. 

lit «11 HiEfB BHtt \ovT to rpeat 31 of Uieir iieiglibi>ur : to 
Hmm hin, m Ifan oU phnn «#a Imp «bco our efwetli wtu 
|inidi»h, ftad nnv ipi^* neMabm ■!« exdumgcd not 
(^iily Wtwtvii nwn ud m^ but betavcs Tillage And village. 
>l1Wlt^Lulra» m vnv rx|iraNm vocd. tke dcfert, or the quality 
(UMi^Lly the dv^-tk the doaiiMnt Mkd Apfnrently hereditaiy 
tmit of Uh people of a FMv or a prorinoc i# slated ... in 
A kind ctf v«vW onoitam. * , . Ij« Awhw* iv «vn« ctotf 

I /^loMtV fruvu/ AIM. G«kk« uid S^^bUlot were Dot 

thinking uf thtr wpn of totcui iuuiks, but their theory 
ih|^H« ' Ui «U "gv^ vnn th« noet prlmitiT^ Among 
Fnrurh ^UUy iitrfiutfi 1 apte. •> > liarty gUjKc, 

I IjwK^tKii Cow Hmmoui ^rvgs 

^H Aa^uutfiuc LiAHds Avto^ Dogs 

PPAtre Pif^ffBA Avaka Bifd« 

And \illAge£ iuuu«d ms eAtas q/: 

hOUEwct 
Onkma 
We shall ^tee that many SiouiL groups maDy Ef|g } i= ^ 
viUages are blaEoned, as in Mr. Haddon'ft theoiy, bj the 
Qonies of the things irhkh they e«t: or aie accused of 

'Hius among very earlj m^i, the naaie« by which the 
gn>up6 knt^w their oeighlxMi]^ nould be tiamet given from 
vithout To fall them 'nictnames' is to iD\ite the objet-- 
tian that ukkiuuDeB are e^MUitially dcrimv, and that groups 
no loiF could not yet uve the langu&g^ of deri^on. I >«e no 

• BUttm I'fipmU^f dc La Ji^am^ ^ ^ P»rifc 0*t IBM, 
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reason why early artiruJate-speakiDg meu (or €veii nwn 
whotte Ungiioge h gesture language) ^lioiilH be ho modem &it 
to lack alt scD&G of humour, all delight in demion. But the 
nameH need not h«.ve been lierisive. If the^e people had the 
preseut savage belief in ttie tctikaiiy or myotic |>owt!r uf 
animak, the names may even have been laudatory. I ask 
for no more than noine^i conferred from withouti call them 
alcknanies, sobriquetiiy or wluit you tike. 

We ore act^uiunted witii tto iiioe that is jiut entered on 
TotemtHin« uideas wt! ugree with Mr. Hill Tout that ToteiiiUjn 
ia ikvscent among the Saliah tribe, who live in village 
com m unities. Consequently *'e cannot firojx that early 
hostile groups vould name each other aflcr plant:^^ and 
animak. I am only able to demonstrate that, alike in 
Engli^L and Fre[ich folk-lore, luid among American tribeii 
who reckon by the mole liDe^ who are agricuIturrU and 
settled, the villages or groups are naiued, from toithtnti, after 
plants and animals, and after what they arc r^upposed to be 
apecioJly apt to u^e as articles of food, and alao by nJek- 
names — often derisive. What I present is, not proof tliat 
the primal groups named each other after plank and animals, 
but proof that among our rnatica, by congruity of faney, Huch 
nameti are given, with other names exactly analogous to 
those now u&^ among settled savages inftving away from 
Totemisra, 



rLLt'STRATION FROM FOI.K-IX)RE 

1 select illuatrative exumplce &om tJie htoion popuioint of 
modem folk-lore. Here ve lind the use of plant and animal 
names for neighbouring groups, ^illa^^, or parisheu. Thua 
two informant* in a rural district of Coniwall, living at a 
villager which I shall call Luughton, found that, nhen they 
walked through the neighbouring village, Hillborough, tlie 
little boys * called eiiekoo at the sight of us,* lliey learned 
that the cuckoo woji the bodge, in folk-lure> of their village. 
An ancient carved and gilded dove in tJie Loughton churcli 
^ WMi firmly believed by miuiy of the inhabitants to be a 
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r^reeentation of the Loughton Cuckoo/ and r11 Lou^iton 
folk were Cuckoos. * It seems as if the inhabitjuLtii do not cape 
to talk about these things^ for HOine reason or other/ A 
tr&veUed I^ughtonian 'believes the aninml names and 
sJ^Jbol^ t*) 1* very ancient, and that each village has its 
symbol/ My iniormantA think that 'some modem badges 
have been hu1)4titiited far more ancient ontTs/ such as tjger and 
monkey. There is apparently no veneration of tlie local 
beaat, bird, or inject, which seenia often, on the other hand, 
to have been hiipoMii from without aa a token of denAion. 
AiistrBliona make a great totem of the Witchetty Grub (aa 
Spencer and Gillen report), but the village of Oakditch ih not 
proud of iti potato grub, the native* themselves being styled 
' tater grubs/ T append a list of vjtlagea (with false names ') 
and of their badges : 



Hill borough 

Loughton 

Mlltown 


Mice 
Cuckooa 

Mules 


Brailing 
WickJey 
Fenton 


PecA weeps 

TIgen 
Rooks 


Ashley 
Yarby 


UHed to be rats) 
Monkeys 
Geese 


Linton 
Otkdiuh 
SL Ald&tc'i 


Men 

Potato gnibi 
9 Fools 


Watworth 


Bulldogfi 







At Loughton, when the Hitlborough hoyN pe^ through 
on a holiday excursion, the I^iughton boys hang out dead 
mice, the HiUborough badge, in derision. The bovs have 
even their ' personal totem,* and a lad who wishes for a com- 
panion in nocturnal adventure will utter the cry of his 
peculiar bcfl;*i or bird, and a friend will answer with hit. If 
boys remained always boya (that is, savages), and if civilisa- 
tion were consequently wiped out, myths about these group 
names of villa^ would be developed, and Toteinisni would 
flouiish again- Later I give other instances of village names 
answering to totera names, and in an Appendix 1 give ana- 
logous cases collected by Miss Bumc in ^hropahire, and 

' PnndoDjoiB wsni given Lo bvoM ajcnuiii^ local atteolloii, whcu I 
put. fortib xhese TacU iD Tfm AffunvKum, For reaflaiu. 1 retkiD tbe 
pwudonyms ; but for th« rani lillAg^ namefl i« p, IT^, Dot« 1. 
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others, we b&w, are to be found in the blazon pcpulatre of 
France. 

It appears to me that totem group ramesmay^originallyj 
have been irapoRed Jrotn leithouf-t just as the Eskimo are 
really Inuits ^ 'Esk-imo,' * Eaters of mw flesh,' being the 
derisve nn.me conferred hy their Indian neighbour. Of 
cour^te 1 do not mean that the group naineH woidd alw&^n, or 
perhap-s often, have been, in origin, derisive nicknames. 
Many reasons, rj* has Ijeeii nai*), ntiglit prompt the name- 
giving. But each such group would, I suggest, evolveanimal 
and vegetable nickname:? for each neigh bounng group. 
Finally »ome names would 'stick,* would be stereotyped, and 
each group would come to answer to its iticknatne. ju^t as 
' Pusay Moncricft,'' or ' Bulldog Irving/ or * Piggy Frazer,* or 
Cow Maitlaiid,^ does at achool. 



HOW THE NAMES BECA.ME KNOWN 



^^H Here the questions arise, how would each group come to 

W know by what name tach of its neighbours called it, and how 

I would hostile groupH eome to have the tinme nicknames for 

I each other P Well, they would know the nicknames through 

I taunt?; exchanged in battle. 

^^b *RuD, you deer, run T 

^^^^^H ■ Off with you, you hare« ! ' 

^^^^^P ^Skuttle, you r^kmiksT 

^V They would readily recognise the appropnateneas of the 

names, if derived from the plants^ trees, or animals moat 
abundant in their flroa, and most important to their food 
supply : for, at this hypothetical stage, and before myths 
had crystallised round the names, they would have no 
scruples about eating their name^giving plants, fruite, fishes, 
birds, and animals. They would a\so hear their name^i from 
war captives at the torture stake, or on the road to the oven, 
or the butcher. But the chief way in which the ue« group 
names spread wunld be through captured women ; for, though 
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tliere might as yet be «;ly n tendenry towards exag&mv. 
stiU girlh of ulien groups would be raptured as mates. * \V« 
c&ll yuL the Skunks^* ur whHtever it might be^ auch a bride 
might remark, hiu] w knowledge of the new gruup nnuieft 
would be diffused. 'Hieae oaiues would lidber^ tu groups, on 
my hypotheAJa, already e^tirgaiuoiiK In tendency, and, when tlie 
totciu Eiivth aiiTse, the exng&niy would hv sanrtioned by the 
totem tabu.' 



TOTEMIC AND QTHEK GROUP KAMES — ENGUSB 
AND NOllTH a:^I£K1CAN INDIAN 

Tt may »eeni altiiost flippant to Huggest that thi« old mystery 
of Totem ir^ni ariMS only from group HHmcs given from without, 
some of thein, perhaps, ileri^iive. But 1 am able to demonstrate 
that, in North Americu* \\k naiiie^ of what rioine Anitrrican 
ftuthoritie^ call ^-nifft (meaning old totem ^rvups, which 
now reckon dtscent through the male, not the female line), 
actually irt" nicknamea — in certain caacjs deriaive. Moreover, 
I am ftbic to prove that, when the names of tht^ Amencaii 
gentct are not merely totem names, they answer* with literal 
precision, to our folk-lore village ftt^rlqitcU^ e\'eii whai thcuc 
are not uamca of plants or anintaL. The late tiev. Jamea 
Owen Dorscy left, at his death, a paper on The Siouon 
Soi-itMogtf^ Among the ^hU-h (ohi totem kindreds with 
mal« desftnt) he noted, the gCJiU-f of a tribej ' '^The Myate- 
rions Lake IVibe.' TTiere were, in 1880, aeven gCTOts. 
Three names were derived from localities. One name meant 
* Breakers of (exogamoug) Law.' One wfl£ * Not encumbered 
with much baggage/ One was Rogues (* Bad Nation '). 
These three last names are derisive nicknames. The wventh 
name was ' Eats no Geese/ obviously a totemic MirvivaJ. Of 
the Wahpelon tribe all the seven gmitcM derived their names 
from localities. Of the Sisaeton tribe, the twelve names of 
gritten nere eitlier nlcknamei^i (one, 'a name of derision'), or 
derived from localitieu. 

' &i?Die objiMitian^ are uotieed lal«r. 
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or the Yanktotj ^mft?jr, five Doiiwri out of w?ven were 
■nicknAmcfl, mostly derisive, the sixth wils * BewI Nation"" 
(•Rogues'), the nevenlh wan a totem nfttne, *Wtld Cftt.' 
Of the Himpatina (seven ffmtft}^ three names were totem^c 
(Dntting Goo^ Doff^T ^t no Buffalo Cow^) ; the otbets 
weiv nicknamcB, siwh as * Eat the Sempin^ of Hide^/ 
Of the Sitcanxu, there were thirteen gettteft^ Six or 
seven of their titles were nicknames three were totemic, 
the others were dubious. «uch as 'SmeUers of Pish.' ITie 
Itaziptec had seven genttn; of their names oJJ were nick- 
names, including ' Eat dried veni.^on From the hind quarter/ 
Of the Minikooju, there were nine gntUn. Eight names 
were nieknamea, including 'Dung Eaterft/ One seeiHB 
toteraic. ' Eat no Dogi*.* Of five A^ineboi^ gcnUit the names 
were nii^knames from the habiU or locdititw of the com- 
munities. One WBA * Girrs BaiiiI*' that is ' Girls.' 

Now compare parish wbr\qucts in Westctm England.' 
In this list of parish or viUage nicknames, twcnt^f^oiie are 
derived from planin and anim^Ai like most totemic nameK. 
We also find 'Dog Eaters; 'Bread Eatere; 'Hunl Eatera,^ 
'Whitpot Eaters,* and, anjiwering to 'Girl's Band* {Gna 
dcJi FilU^\ * Pretty Maidens:" answering to 'Bad Nation/ 
* Hogue»"' : answering to 'Eater* of Hide Serapings,' ^Bone 
lackers : while there arc, aa among the Sioiians, natn^ 
derived from various practices attributed to the English 
rillagers. h^ to the Red Itidian gtnttii. 

No closer parallel between our nmd folk-lore itohrjtjucin 
of village gn^ups, given front without, and the names given 
from without of old Ravage totem groups (now reckoning 
in the male line, and, therefore, now settled together in 
given loc^tiett) could be invented, (For other e^^mptefl 
i«e Appendix A,) I conceive, ther^ore, that my sugges- 
tion — the toten* namcH of pristine groiip^i wci* originally 
given from without, and woi* accepted (as in the caw of the 
nieknameq of Sioiian gtnien^ now accepted by them) — may 

' TkirUwiUh Hrfpt'rr •'/ l^fi Ctrtnmitta of DrtimMklra /Wlfc-trtf*. Dtvoftiihira 
AsBOctatlDQ icT Ihe ArltAnf«in^t of fiolflnce, iV^. ixvil tiUT4, 
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he reckoned uo Tftrain on our ^Dse of probability. It i« 
demonatr&ted that the tiame-pving proceseca of our villagers 
exist among American savage groups which reckon destenl in 
the mo]^ line, otod that thev abo existed among the savage 
groups which reckoned descent in the female Jine is, surdj, 
a not unrea^sonable surmise- I add a list in parallel columns. 



Rkolibh Vn.LAoi Namki 



SiovAK Group Nahu 



Legs 



Rogues 


BodScni^ 


Sl^»' 


£lk> 


Bull Dogs 


Common Dogs 


Horac Heaiis 


Warts on Horses' 


Bone Picken 


Hide Scrapera 


Pwtl) Girfa 


Giri Folk 


Eaters of 


E«t«reof 


Wlutpot 


Dried Vcnifivn 


Cheese 


Fish 


Barley Bread 


Dung 


Dog 





THKORY THAT 810UAN GENTES NAMES ARE OF 
KUROPRAN ORIOIX 

To produce, irom NortJi America, examples of group 
namea i;oJiferred from without) aa m tlie instances of our 
English villftgea, may, to some studenta, seem inadequate 
evidence. For example an unconvinced critic may r*ay that 
the nicknames* of Mr. Uorsey''s ' Siouan gt^ntCA-^ were originally 
given by white men; the Sioux, Dacota, Asincboin, and 
other tribes luiving been long in contact with Europeans. 
Now it is quite possible that some of the names had this 
origin, as Mr. Doreey himself observed. But no crilie wiU 
go on to urge that the common totemie names which stiR 
designate many grJitf^ were imposed by Europeans who came 
from English villages of ^Mice,"' 'Cuckoos,' 'Tatcr Gniba,' 
'Dogs/ and ao forth. We might as wisely say that our 

■ Many othrr Auimnl nbd viigetablc cpjau — tntem names in Amtclca, 
vUlAgo aaxatt in Sngbuid — bavL: alitadj been cilud. Bee p. ITO. 
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I 



peasantry borrowtd t?iese village namps from what they had 
read about totem names in Cowpers novels. Ta name 
Individ ual.^T or groups, after animalri, is certaiTily a natuTAl 
tei>dency of the mintl, whetlier in sttVHge or civilised aodety. 

If we take the Iknious Maiidan tribe, now reckoning 
descent in the male line, but with undeniable HUrviv&ls of 
descent iji Uie female line, we find that the gtnitA are : 

Wolf Bew Pmric Chicken Good Kn^c 

Eagle Fiai Hfrtd High IVUige 

Here, out of sSven ^^tcs, four names are totemic ; one is 
a nfttne of lo<ality, ' High Village,^ not a possible name in 
pristine nomadic society. While there are hundreds of such 
Cfue«, we cannot rea^Dnably regard the Ameriean group nick- 
names H^ generally of European origin. StlU more does this 
theory fail us in the case of Melaneiia, where contact with 
Europesjia in recent and relatively slight. Among such tribes 
BH the Mandans^ and other Siouan peoples "* ^^ Totemism 
with exogamy and female kinship waning, while kinship, 
recognised by male descent, phtJi sttlled conditions, bringH in 
local naniCK far ^rnifAf anil tends to cause the sub^ititution of 
local nanie?i and nicknames for the totem group name. 
Precisely tlie same phenomena meet ug, as we are to sec, in 
Melanesia. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE MSLAN£SlA2i SYSTKUB 

We h&ve, fortunately, aii opportunity in Md&neaia of study- 
ing, as it seerna, the Australian tJiarriage system in a *tate of 
decfiy,' The institutions of Meliine^ia he&r every note of 
being Australian ini^titutions, decadent, diJilocated^ rontami- 
natet) and partially obliterated. Sbirting fronj New GtilneA, 
we find a long arrlilpelngo sloping down, away from the east 
side of AListraJia, towards tJie Fiji Islands. The arc^iipela^ 
(insists iiiainly, in the order given, of New Ireland, New 
Britain, the Solumaii Group, BaEik^ Lland, the New Heijndc^ 
Loyalty Island, and New Caledonia. The iiihabilanbi are a 
fu-^iuji of many oceanii: eletnvntA, and are much more advanced 
in ciiltiu'e than the natives of Australia : they Ilavc chiefs, 
whose office tends to be hereditary [and in one place* Saa, if 
hw^^liUry), in the male Une» the father handing on to the 
i^un hi» niogioal acqtiircmcnt^ and properties, and leaving to 
him his wealth, as far as he mav- This is not very far, as, 
curious to Kay, descent in the female line is gencrallv prevalent, 
^^^eolth is both real ajid personal : landed property consist- 
ing 0) **f'i**>^L«^» (®) of Garden? (i/>ffo?), [3) of the Waste 
(* the Bujih*). 'ITie ' town lots ' and garders pass by inheri- 
bauM-; the possessor being only ' pos!4esfior,* not proprietor, 
nnd HNil property pfissing in the female line, where that line 
f.M\\ provajls. The reclaiming of land froni the Waste 
tviidv. howeit-r, to direct pr«>perty into the male liiitv which, 
I'^^tT^t in rertain diatncts, is not dominanL Mouey ib 
tliviilriL nn a deaUi* among brothers, i^ephews — and sons, 'if 
llwv oan gi't it' — the money being the native shell cuireacy- 

* Mr. Uuldou agrees on thlii |HiinL 
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Lentlenc^ tuwanla Uie aubatitutioni as Leirs, of a man^B 
so^is for hia Bi&ter''a sons, is powerful.' 

This is & curious and aDooi&loiis condition of the family. 
Aft regards mttteriaJ (ulvantages {j^^opfjyia) Melanesiftn >ciciety 
is greatly in advance of Australian. It ia in possession of 
hoiwea, fruit treea, agricul t\jrd allotmcnle, domesticated 
animois, and a native currency. Thna there is much property 
to be inherited, and where that h the case* and where the 
family has a liouae of itji own, the desire of men to lea\e their 
goods and dwellings to their *on& usually results in the 
reckoning of descent on the sword side. Yet, in this respect^ 
the MelaneKians of many regions are behind thenak&l, house^ 
leas Ai-Linta, and other Australian tribes with niale descents 
What influences caused these tribes to depart ft*om the 
reckoning in the female line, atill used among their eqitaliy 
destitute neighbours, the Urabunna, is a most difficult quea^ 
Hon ; indeed the number i>f distinft grades, in relation t<^ 
family law^ among ttie AuKtndiatis, is an enigma. Amon^ 
the MelaneHtans, at all events, materia] advance and aecumU'- 
lation of property have often failed to bring inheritance out 
of the female tnto the male line. 

Insular conditions are apt to develop divei^nces &om 
any given type — local varieties — while the mixture of races 
and the introduction into one inland, or part of it, of the 
customs of settlerti from other islands, produce* peculiaritien 
and anomalies in Melanesia. Wc expect, therefore, to find 
Aldanesian marriage rules rather dislocated and coutaminatetl, 
and to sec that the archaic type is half obliterated. In fact, 
this is the case, and Toteriiam^ if it exists, sunivea in frag- 
ments and vestiges. 

' Where arc the totems ?^ Dr» Codi-ington askti, and we 
can only reply that they seem to be half obliterated, 
'Nothing i*f more fundamer^tat thati the division of the 
people into two or more classes, which are csogumoud, and 
in which descent is counted through the women/ ^ ITiis 
anaMeru to the Australian ' primary divisions,'' or ^ phratrics.^ 
' Cvlrin^tUD. 'f^r J/riamtini-i. chnps iiJ. iv. ' Op, cU. p. 31. 
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Bfrtt >° Aivitrmlw, «* wv ihawrA, these dhvioiH appear to be 
of tift«ffnir origin. If tht* vu 90, in MAnwaa, tlw eridtftice 
Cor the fart u math lew dntiort. In a l"^ t^^S><>i> of the 
Solooian Iilands ' thov is m divisian of the pmple into 
iumirath* ah «be«hfn^ and <k$oe]it follows the fkther. . . 
The pvticulAT or local cAuaes «Uch have briH^ht thia ex- 
43epti'^inl nUl*? of tliiti^'H Are unknoim.' ' 

i^ptnkiii^ gcnf^TFtlJ^, however, the two prinuuT exogiunoiis 
cliMBQi ewif nfid to a Mclancsian mac, all vomen of \m owo 
generaUiHi rount t-ttlier an ^BiAters'' (barred f or a^ (potential) 
'iriv<^/ 'Iltc AfvprDprintion of actiial wivca to their actual 
fau«bnJui« * \tm \yy no incanit ao strong a hold on Dative »odet^,* 
ju the vxoffoarHW rtaw divisions. By luanv studenta this 
liccrw will be (^omnjlermi a aiirvival of ' group marriagi^.^ 
PrvnuptiaJ urichjtutity in wrongs but a breach of the exogamouA 
nil4? ii«mI t4v 1)0 {Tii]iiMh4?fl b)' death. ^Vife-londing u&cd to 
biT f^Hnmori. Jut in (VntnU Australia, if the vnf^ and gueat 
were of op|>oi»il(- ' divinionn.* Whether the licence of certain 
foBiftfl (at amonjf AiutralianH and Fijiana) 5mLle«i on bi-eachea 
of the exognmoim law, dooa nut i^ocm quite certain,^ 

In Bankii bdand and tht^ North New Hebrides, there are 
hot the Vw(k * primary claiu dividoii«/ Thete have not names 
MA in Aiontralla — if onee they had nanie*, the tiatne» are lost- 
We find nn-roly "diiinions"' (veve)^ two'side^of the house/ 
Kvury man known his own divisiaii ; at] the women in it are 
taliu to him ; all the women of tlte oUier division, in the same 
gent^nition, an* potc^ntial wives (with (pertain restrictions in 
practice), 

In Mortnv« ont' of the Bankx Islands* tlicre are * families 
wit}ii[] Lht kin ' (answLu-iug to gcnk^t — totenj kins — in 
AiHtmlia). ThtffH.- familiar have tocai names, ba a rule: one 
lum il* name fi-oiu the Octopun, but cats it freely. 

UkH nut inconceivable that here we have broken down 
and uhlilerateil Totemiain, among a settled agricultural 
people, probiibly dwelling, as a rule, in close contiguity. 

In tlontlfti and adjacent ports of the Solomon Inlands, 

' Op. eit. p. 12. ' Ibid. p. 2S 
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not merely two, but *ir •kcina' or exoi^moiu divisions 
{*■ phratries ? ') exist. Two of the six buve names derived from 
localities two have aiiintal nanie^, Ea^le and Cml> : two kctira 
come in from abroad- All this points to contamination, and 
rearrangement, under new drcuiTiBtances. Eiu'h ki^rui \\i 
Florida hflj^ one or moi*e buto, the elam, pig, pipeon, and fio 
on, not to be enten by inembers of the kit'io. TTiis looks 
like the * totemie subdivwions"* (that is, the totem groups 
within the *phrfttn«4') of the AnstralianF*, Again, th&« 
imiwi vithin eacti knrut, animals and plants not to be eat£^, 
are exactly like the siirvivals of Toteniism in the nnmen of 
the Siouan totem kinFt with mule deaeentf ^ 1)o not eat small 
Btrds,^ ' Do not eat Dogs,' * Do not eat Buffalo,^ and no forth- 
The fmin tjf each kin within the MeJanesian txwgamoii^ fLcuuiA, 
then, seems to me to be the old totem of the kin, now reltgateil 
to a position more obscure, in the eliange* of society, and, with 
oneexception, not giving ita name and tabu to the ktmit, OrJy 
in one ease i» the animal which ih the bttta, al^M) tlie aidmal 
which gives ita name to the /ccrna^ The Kakaii kaitti may 
not eat Kakan — the crah. The Manukunm (eagle) fcaiia 
may eat the eagle : one fancies that they find it tougli. 
In the aome way the Narrinyeri and other tribes In Australia 
permit their totem kins to ent their totems. Members of 
eaeh kfTn4> arc apt to speak of their huttv (which they may 
not cat] 08 their ant^CMtor/t, oa in Totemi^^m, but thi?) is a mere 
mythical oxpianation of why they may not eat the imio. 
With half a dozen other mythn. it h used by toteoiists to 
^^ explaiu why they may not eeX their totems. 
^^B Dr. Codrtn^ton, on the other hand, writas, * the ^uto of 

^H each kt;via is probably comparatively reeent in Florida, it ha» 
^^" been introduced at Bngotu within the memory of living 
I men," ^ Dr. Ccwlriiigton, as. we have already seen, inclines to 

I the theory which derives* totems originally froui individuals. 

I He cites Mr. Sleigh, of Lifb {mentioned by os befort), who 

I writes, * ^Vheii it fathpr was about to die, surroMnded by 

I members of his family, he might say what animal lie will be. 
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sHV H biitterrtj or some kind of bird- Tliat creature would 
be sacred lo bis faniily, who would not injure or kill it; on 
M«ing or falling in with ^uch a creature the person would 
hay, " iTifit is kuka'^ (pApo), and would, if possible, ofler 
him a young cocoa-nut But they did not thus adopt tbe 
name of atribe,^^ 

We need not repeat the objections to all such theories of 
the derivation of pristine totem group names from indi- 
viduale. The tn$to^t ancestors, not to be eaten, have all the 
Air of archaic totom^ no^v reduced to a lower plane, and, 
save in one case out of fix, not giving the name to a ktma^ 
in Florida, Thusi the hutox of each kema would be, origi- 
nally, totemie, but iinmigrations, settled conditions, the 
tendency to male descent, and the introduction of local or 
place ranien for 'iome groups, of nickname* for others, broke 
down the old toteraic nomenclature, leaving only the Kakau, 
or crabs, true to their colours and to their totem and totem 
name, while tlie other kiTiiaji got local names or nicknames — 
the Hongokikki being named from the pastime of Cars 
Cnulle — dearly a nickname. Apparently the pigeon is their 
buto^ How did tliese conditions arise P 

Say that there were once four exogamous totera groups in 
Ettrickdale — Grouse, Deer, Hares, i'artridgcs. Say that 
there canie in two alien groups, Ti'out and Plover. Of these 
two, one migJit come to be colled Quoits, from their skill in 
thftt game. Two of the original four might get local names, 
Irom their places of residence, say Singlec and TushieJaw, 
One might keep its old totem, Grouse, and ita old totem 
name, abstaining from grouse. One might get a new 
name. Roe Deer, but all, under the name« of Tushielaw, 
Singlee, Quoits, Roe Deer, and Grouse (with another not 
given), would retain their old totems as brttoSf anoeHtral in 
some way, and not to be eaten. But the new, not the totemic, 
names wouJd now mark off theexogamoustoiiav. Something 
of this kind must have occurred in Florida, under new social 
conditions, and the stitss of immigrants. But Dr. Codring- 
■ TjXar^J. A, /„ Angu-=t> November, isns, p, H7, 
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ton gives a. case in which the bananft was tabued^ just before 
his death, by * a. iimti of much influence who said that he 
would be in the bflnana." ' 

iTiia origin of Totemism (namely, in animism, n man of in- 
fluence tabuing, »nd Ix^jLeKtlnng to his tlew.'endftnb* for ever, 
tht» aniniuJ or plant that iti to be his <{Oul vehicle) is approved 
of, as the original cau«e of Totemism, by r>r- Wilken. But 
could it arise in a much lower Ktftte nf .society, wherein * men 
of much influifnce' are rare, and are i-eadily forgc»tten? Now 
in MelmiesxH, getu^rally, a maifs {kme, liuwever great, perishen 
with tlujse who itniember him in liis life,' Again, this sort 
of tjibuing the banana utlticted 'all thtr peuple ' of the isle 
Ul&wa, and ^q couhl not be the base of an eKogamous pru- 
hibition, unless all brides were to be bi'ought Jn from foreign 
islan(l^. If the prohibition was t-'onfined bo known descend- 
arits of the banana Euan, then we have the patnarclial family, 
founded by a known ancet^tor, and exo^mous. Now, in 
Ulawa, descent ia reckoned in the male line, and there are no 
exogamouj^ diviaiona," * ITiis is an exceptional state of 
things,'' aays Dr. Codriugton (p. )^), yet he thinks it (p^ 3S) 
*in all probability'" — pfjtJi the tabuing of an object by a 
dying patriarch — the oiuae of the Intto prohibition in the 
kenuu of Florida. Thus a solitary case from an ialc without 
exognmourt divisions (' the only restriction on marriage is 
nearness in blood ^), and with malv descent, i^ supposed hy 
Dth Codrington to cause the buio prohibition in an island with 
exogamoa^ divisions^ and with femaie descent.* 

Hiti theory U manitestly inconsifitent with his fact*— 
moreover, it involves the existence of the patriarelial ayatem 
at the time when totems first arose. 

On the whole, this reasoning does not convince^ but, if 
Dr. Codrington is right, Melatiesian institutions are f^hattered, 
dislocatMf eontaminated, and worn down to a remarkal^e 
d^ree. Vet, behind them, wlierc the two, or the six exo- 



1 fjjt. eit. p. aa ' rhid. p. 411, « md p. aa 

■ Dr, Codringtoa'd cuuLut ^onlEi an.' ^ The ^ili\ is Jn nil prithabilllj a 
form of lh« duttom wUob prarjub Ui \J\aiirik' ikwl tbu bftnann dtory roUovve.. 
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gamous divisions prevail, with descent counted in the female 
line, we can autrcely help recognising fl bfli^ia of Aitstndiaa 
customary Uwj with obsoIesce)H--e of the totems slowly tending 
towards inheritance throiigh the father. ^ A thief's eons are 
none of them of hi^ ovm kin ; and, tia will be shown, he 
piuuK» on what he can of his property and authority to 
them.' ' In spite of the ' ^neration names,' ' father,' 
* hrothers and sistere/ ^ children,' the real distinctianfi of oifn 
father, eousin, and so forth, are undeivtood, and expi"e!«edt 
as they usually are, everj' where.' 

Thu^i Melanesia shows m some of the ways out from 
Totemism, exogamyj and descent in the female line. It also 
tthows us, what Australia does not, ghost worship: most 
prominently in Saa, where, with Hescent in the male line, 
and hereditary cliiefj^ihlp, eleven generatimib uf aneestor?i ore 
remembered, * by the invowitiun of tlieir successive names in 
*AcrHi*:eM,' * This i« a s(»litary fose nf sueh genenlngit^al 
knowledge aniung Mt^laJieritan^) as distinct from Polyiieaianri, 
It is mode poasiMe by the sacrifices to tJie ancestorSi Now^ 
in Australia, there are no Mich siu'rifices. Without them 
ancestors among low savages cannot be remembered, and 
could not hand down, ai» an hereditjuy totem, the animal or 
other object which is their 'soiU-bos,'' or the vehicle of the 
ancestral soul after death. Tliere appear* to myself to cxiat, 
in Melancaio, a notable tendency to adore, nay, almost to 
deity, a dead man, es a t'tndalo. Ur. Codrington cites, from 
Bishop Selwyn, a caac in wtiich a renowned brave man was 
slain in action. A house, or shrine, was built over his head, 
and he woa canonised, or mode a tindalo. 

His claims to sanctity were automatically certified by 
canoe tilting, in principle like our table tilting. The men in 
the canoe cease paddling, Mn a quiet place,'' and, when the 
canoe l>eg^nK to tilt, they call over a roll of names of thidalM 
(human ghosts). At the name of the dead warrior, 'the canoe 
shoolt again/ A suceessful raid followed, a new shrine was 



Op. vit pp, 3.^, flft-fi8. ' /frirf. pp, au-37. ■ Hid. p. oa 
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built for the warrior, and fish and food were sacrificed to hirnn 
3y this Tiiefljis 11 great tnaii's memory is, now and tlien, 
contrary to generftl custom, kept green in tliis region of 
Meliujesia. Ocowionally be seeniR to be on the wav lowaixifi 
godship, as a departmen lj J deity, perhaps a^ god of war,^ 
Pigs are ironmion victims, now, in sacrifice. We do not he*ir 
of any * totem sairrifice,* if ever Mich a thing anywhere existed. 
In the case of a thtJalti called Manoga, ddHoitiofi seems elose 
at hand. JTi^i '■ dwelling ie the light of netting suns** or of 
the dawn : or in high heaven, or in the Pleiad**,, ur Ononis 
belt- It ia a remarkable circumataiice that this di?wiriiate 
spirit is the tlnd<do or anint of a hcma^ or exog&inou% diviaion, 
one of the sis of Florida, and eJI of the ^ix pons&ss their 
ttJukilo^ a gho^t patron in receipt of tucritice^ lus well aa [lielr 
huto, or animal not to be eaten.' 

Still more remarkable it ia that, in cert^n Melane«ian 
isles of the New Britain group, the two cxogamous divisions 
are neither anonymous, nor totcmic, nor of local names nor 
bear nicknamc^f but are named atler the two opposing 
powers of Dualisir^ the God and Devil of savage theology. 
Of these Te Kabinaua iti * the fonndcr, creator, or inventor 
of all good and useful things, usages, and inetitntions."" (>n 
the other hand To Kovnvura is the Epimetheus of this 
fiavage Pi'ometheus : Te Eabinana created good land: To 
Kovuvura created bad land, mountains and everything 
duiney and ill formed. The^ powers captain the two 
exi^;atnou£ divisions, an ollice assumed by two totem» in the 
neighbouring Duke of York gronp.^ Nothing can prove 
more clearlv the blending of different stages- of thought in 
r Melanesia. 

Ii On the whole, Totemism iw breaking do wn^ and something 

I veiAT like Polytheism, of an animipitic type, is beginning to 

I emerge, in Melanesia. There i^* n thuUdo of the sea, of war- 

I and of gardens^ — PoAcidoii, Ares, and Priapus in the inaking- 

I Sacrifice and prayer enint, neither is found (perhaps with an 

V 



OfK oil. p^ J34-i:«l, 
■ DfiokB, J. A. I. Jiviii, 3, 281-aiJ£ 
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toctvption tut r^gnrds prayen for the sduU of the defiJ) in 
Ait^tiiUui. Ou the other hand, only the smallest of ^mAll 
iihjiii^* riL>r tlie AiL'itraliHJi (inception of ^uch inaketM and 
jiul^'A EU B'iianie i^ noted in Melaneda* uiAinly in the myths 
u/iiitd piftyt?!^ to Qat, and uiytJi^ af a creative uiinui^Lipped 
iL'Likolc heing- The^ie are Fuwf, not ghosts ; they are apirits 
tivwv hienni&tc^ unlike the ttndalint.^ Qat appears to hover 
hctwtcii the estate of a lowly d'eative being, bom of a rock| 
uikd tliat of a culture hero, and rather rc^mbles the Zulu 
I'nkulunkuJu. Thua Melanesia seema, in society and belief:^, 
to show an advance from Totemism, nomadic hfe, and t'roni 
jkn unwo]>iliippod fcjaolc creative being, towards Animti^m 
anil Polytheirtia, and descent reckoned in the inaleline : agri- 
cultiu^ and settled existence, with mixture of race, and 
forei^ eontamiiiation of custom, being marked agents in 
the developement, 

A» thidaJon (human ghosts, in one ca^ the patron of a 
hrirw) thrive to Gods^ eatatCi while butoft remain ancestral 
pUntrt or animals, not to be eaten, it would l>e a natural step 
III inuigine later that the family God (tindalo) of ghost origin, 
incarnaUw himself in the bnto^ the sacred animal of the kin. 
Tliat would be «n explanatory myth. If accepted, it would 
priHhicc tlie Samoan and Fijiuri belief, that the animals and 
planlfl not to be eaten by the kindreds (old totenu) are in- 
i!jimations u!" grwiM. Thn*^ the Florkia. beliefs and customs 
itri* a mIji^' between thoae of Australia and those of Samoa 
and F\ji. 



HOW THE ORIGIN OF TOTEM NAMES WAS 
VOHGOTTEN 



It appeam, at lea,st to the mind of the maker of an hypo- 
thesis, that the najncn of Melaneaian kcriua, a^ veil an the 
new name;* of American 'gentes' (totem kins v^-ith male 
deftceut), indicate the probability that, from the first— aa 
among our villagers — group names were given (in the 
' tloArio^tim. flj*. '-If. ]i[> 154-loUr 
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majority nf ca^eH) from without, as in nianv Americfln and 
somt^ Melftnesian cases they certflinly are, We see that it 
is H) : no group would call itself * C&i\ Cradle Playei>i,' or 
* Eaters of HidL'-srmpings.'' or ' Bon»* Pickeis,'' jw in Florida ; 
aniong the Sioux ; ajitJ In Western EnglaniJ. We raiuiot pos- 
sibly expect to l]nd any groups in the proceft^ of heix>uLing 
tott^niic and of having plant and ftiiim*l namcH given to them 
from without. But we certainly do observe tJiat llttule^, or 
nicknames, relatively recent, are given to savage groups, od 
their way out oi Totemisni — the toteJii tinnie often stdl lin- 
gering Oil in America, like the bulos in Melanesia — and that 
these Dam&^, or nicknames, arc given from without. Nearer 
to detnon:4tratioi] that the totem names were given io the Htiiic 
way (as ^ Whig' and *Tory * were given), we cannot espeet 
to come. 

It may be ^said that my conjecture is only a form of that 
suggested (if I uudcrstaud him) by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
An indivi<lual had on animal name or nickname- He died ; 
his ghost was revered by his old uame, Kav Bear. He was 
furgotten, and his descendants, who kept up his worship, came 
to think that they were descended from a reaj bear, and were 
akin to bears, I need not once more reiterate the ohjeetiona 
to this theoiy, but, like my own suggestion, it involves forget- 
fulness of a fact^^here the fact that 'Boar* was a human 
ancestor. Against the (chances of this forgetful newfi was tlie 
circ^uinstAnce that individual** were constantjy being named 
Bear» Wolf» Eagle, and so on, in <laily experiencct usufdly 
with a qualifying epithet, * Sitthig Bull,' 'Howling Wolf,' 
£.ud so forth. These facts might luive prevented Mr, Spen- 
cer's Havagea from forgetting that the ancestral Bear was a 
Bear of human kind, like themselves and their contemporaries. 

In my hypothesis, forgetfulne*s on the other hand, might 
readily occur. Wl»en all the group names in each area liad 
become oiganised and stereotyped, there would necessarily 
t>e no new giving of group tiamc» to remind the savages liow 
these titles came into existence. On the other hand the 
mj-th-making stage, an to kinship with the name-giving plants 
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RECAPITULATION 

Doeft mv giiess at the origiu oT totenis seem out cif ItAr- 
niuuy witb huDian natiire ? You, beloiigiitg to a locfij gmi^p. 
must call otiier groups bjr one name vi cuiothc!r. PWt fuid 
anijnal tiHiii<f» cuni(' \ery hjmdy. The aaiues fluctuate ni 
first, but ait at last accepted b> the group to whidi thej 
are applied. The origiD of the tianie^ beiog forgotten* an 
explanation of them is needed, aud, a* in every case where it 
IB Deeded, it is proWded in luyth^. The iny-th.s once bc]ie%ed 
in, are acted upon ; Ihey become the parents of tabus^ magic, 
rite* of various kinds Social rules must be developed, some 
already exist ; and each group coll&l b)' on animal* plant, or 
other tiuch name, becomes^ under that name, a socicd unit, 
and accepts, as sueh, the euntomary legislation, ju«t as a 
parish doo^^ You inubt not marry within the tatcni name ; 
either because of tlie totem tabu in genend, or buctiuse the 
totem comes to be cortceix^ of as denoting kinship, and (for 
one reason or another} you ha<:l already a tendeiicy not to 
marry within the limit of the group- The usual totem ndea 
may be thwarted by other rules derived &t)iu a peculiar 
Ayfitetn of juiimism, very philosophically eluborated, as arioug 
the Arunta of Central Australia, The institution, in short, 
may develop or may dwindle, nay persi.st in practice, or fade 
into faint survival, or blend wtth amdogous hu^jerstitions, or 
wholly vanish, in varying conditions. Totemi^m affect* art; 
to Home extent it may have affected religiuuH evolution. It 
is certainly a wurce of innumei-able myths- 

But, if my guess holds water, Totemitim arobe out of nam» 

and whJch he maj never cat — hidticTcJiUu7b3t«iDhcinB3r, He bsoppoftod 
Ut be &ble, if be b« B f^reat vi-rrcenvit, Ut take the ftjrju vl hia ytmdto-i. 
iFhioh vlll aUn glvp bim apdlataji^e in time of trouble or t\aT\fffr. is a tort 
of aitfr eQff, b^ it vete.' In this tribe ih^ ^vnbrai (nfffrtrnf, i^wdi, 
nifntit**) iff ff iiK^i't imporTdJice to the tndjvidufU thikn faii^ hi'i'(!i]ii4u7 tnt^m, 
»1ijcb. bowtver, by Bajami^'e law, ret^uliLtefl marrin^o, itd tle^r-where (f\ttA' 
Lcra. £. 191, 1^2). The tribe studied b> M», Langloh Forkvr Pipealu a itJA- 
iKl (Eoahlayi) akio lo the KaznilarDi, but tlie KeEnilDmi rA Mr. Ridley are 
fleatcd thr«e or four hondred mileb awaj-. 
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givcp from without, these namea being af a serviceable sort, 
Hs they t'oiUd be. Hind are, not only i-etuiily expreswd in words, 
but readily (ronvey4*d in ffcxtiirf iatt^agr frain a foiKiderable 
distance. The namefi could he 'signalled.'' * There is an 
Emu nian : look out[' This i-ould easily and silently be 
esipreHNed in gt^tun.' language. Plafe-nauieH, and many niok- 
RAnits, could not ^o be sigrndled. 

Tliis theory, t:f cour&e, ln not in accunLuice witK any 
aa.vage explanatluns of the origin of their totem. It coidd 
not be ! Their eijilanations are such fables tis only men in 
their intellectual condition could invent : they ore myths^ they 
involve imposai bill ties. My hypotheab (or myth) doe* not, 
I think, involve anything itnpoAaible or far-fetchedj or inca- 
pttblc of proof in a general way. It is human, it is inevitable, 
that plant and animal names should be given, especially 
among groups more or leas hostile. We call the French 
* fro^."" It is also a fact that tmiues given from without 
come to be accepted. It U a fact that nameti, once acc^ted, 
are explained by mytlis ; it ie^ a fact tJtat mytlis come to be 
believed, Eind that belief influencGH b^iaviour. 

AN objj:ction answered 

Here I foresee ai] objection ; it will lie said that* on the 

otlier hand, behaviour producer myths. Men Rnd theiuselves 

perforniiiig some apparently idiotic rite ; they ask themselve*, 

' Why do wt do this thing ? ' and they invent a myth oa on 

answer. Certainly they do, but yoa believe in a God, or in 

Saints, and act (or you ought to ocb) in a manner pleading 

to thc}»c guaixlians oF conduct. You don"'t believe in a God, 

because you behave well, and it is not because you behave 

well to a totem that you believe in a toten:. You treat him 

as game, not as vermin, because you believe in him, and your 

belief is baeed on the myth which your ancestors invented to 

account tor their having a totem. 

■ Hfithn £thfafU>g\otii StMdict, 71-[>0. Dr. Roth ]civoa tlic ai^e for tbe 
ulItujiI^, bul cEixiR noL i^aj ttiat itiey arc uwd for st^QaUin^ Ejotcm uiudoi i 
todtat, be saja nothing Abunl i«r«rDJt. 
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My ^evj hajL the odvnntA^ of going behind the age of 
wttled dwdtings, a^culttm, kinship throu^ mal^and the 
Gfiusat ui.^tMii) (if individunLs. It tFVeris tt> the group stage of 
luiiimn life. Groups give ajid ftft*ept the n&nies ; invent the 
iiivths, lict on theif belief id the myths, and so intriMluce the 
nanciion of what had perhaps beeo n mere tendency towards 
exogamy. On the other hand, my guex has thedisodvoiitAge 
of dealing witJi a hypothetkAl atage of Mx^iety, hehind ex- 
perience. But thi» cannot be aTotded, for if «e bft«e oar 
hypotheses of the origin of Totetni^trD on our experieoce of 
the ways of societies which hArc pawed, or ore pawing, out 
of Totemismt our theories muftt neoeaanJy be invalidated. It 
may t>c rq>]icd that 1 have myself gi^^en iUiatrationa of my 
theory from the folk-tore of civiliwd MKietj. B<rt the onlf 
b^;etters of these iltti»trtttitc casen aj% bays — and boy* a/e in 
the Mivoge stage, *■ at leut «a &r aa th^ are able.' 

In a tone ciore lerioto, H may be reiterated that do theory 
of the origin of TotemiMQ i* ULely to be eorrert which deriwa 
the totem, in the Itrrt inataikee, in any way, from the ouIm- 
vidualy the pH^-ate man. Long ago, Mr. ¥wn wrcrte, 'Sir 
John Lubbock conskkn thai the *' vonldp of planta and 
animaJs \n i^iisceptible of a Tsy «iinple evplaflatioo, and faaa 
rt^ly uHginated &oni toe piMlke of nanuig, fii«t 
TN^»/i£f, and then their fasdika, aftn partknlar annnal 
Mr. Hson replied, <Tbifl is lunlj ^ w*erW of tlw true 
Older. The AustnOiau i^vinav i^m U^t tbe totes k. » 
the first place, the bad^ of a gm^ not of ao indtvUad. 
The individual take* it, hi eammtm with bt* Wlowv mdw 
because be is a member of the groop. ^\nd- even if it wtm 
finrt given to an iTKlividuaU hk fcnrilT, i^ httchOdrm, 
not inherit it from him,' wfan dfwnt u reek<iiKd as 
female aide." 

It is a commonplace, perka^ «b overworked 
place, that the group, not Oie iadiridoaJ, k the 

1 Origin ^ CiniiJOli^. p. IW- 
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social unit. Yel Lhe liypothe!!ie?t uf LonI Avebur)', Mr, 
Herbert Spencer, Dr. Wilkeii, Mr. Bua^, Miss Alit:e FItlcher, 
and Messrs, Hose and McDougall, all derive from iiuih'^dutilxy 
in nne way or other, Uie iiiu^t archsii' riaiiit^ of huiiiaii 
groups. The hypothesis of Mr, Mas Miiller leave:^ tlie 
origin of the ^[;roup name uneicplaiiied. The later hypothesis 
(cv'peciaJlj pravisionaH, of Mr- Frazer, does jitart fi-om the 
group name, but I am not certain whether we are to under- 
stand that each group name i» derived froni the pUut or 
nnimol or scletted by the group aa the object oi' its mngica] 
ritca, or whether, tor some imkno^Ti reason, each group already 
bore the name of the animal, or plant, or element, i/efhre 
entering on the great co-operative industrial syjitcni. Now 
it seeing to me certain that the name^ in each cade, were 
originally not nam^s of individuals, or in any way derived 
from iadividuala. but were namea of groups, Aa to htiw 
pristine ^^roup?^ might obtain such names I have offered 
what, in the nature of the case, has to be onlv a conjecture. 
But named, as soon us men had intelligeitce and upewh, the 
groups, OS groups, had to lie, and the Jictital names avq such 
as, whether in savagery or in full ciwlisation, are given to 
individuals, and are aImo, In civilised rural ^ocietyt given to 
local groups, to nit-mliei^ of parislies and villages. So far, 
the caiiM? which I hugge»t Is a vera cav-fa of collective group 
luunea- 



OTHER OBJECTIONS ANSW£R£D 

A well-known Folk-lorist to whom I submitted mv 
theory, rather * in the rough,' replied to me thn« : ' I have 
thought of Totemism as meaning b mocirI system, that is, aa 
including belief, worship, kinship, society. And therefore, 
the animal or plant names are an eHsential [mrt of the Kysttm. 
Vou, as 1 understand it, come along and say the name is the 
result of one of the tHAes of the human mind, therefore did 
not enter into the totem system very deeply, and cert^nly 
tlid Jiot beluiLg to the beliefs and the woi?ihip, except an the 
result of a later mytl>mdJ<iug age. Of course your book 
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ma.y explHiii aU, and I tHiiiW lo(»k Torwurd to studving it, 0^4 I 
have tJwftv* enjoyed your studiea. 

'But I confess I don^t much believe m these accidents 
causing or rather entering into so widely spnrad a ftjsteiEi aa 
Toteraism. Cut away the name and nothing la left to Toteni- 
i»m except myth, survivals, and a social grouping witliout 
any apparent cement. Blood kint^hip iVi a basi:^ of 'Kiciety 
ftiinJy arose much later* unlea* Ur, Reevem'ri remarkable 
evidence from the Haddon expedition to Ne^v Guinea hdpn 
tiie matter. Ho found, you remember, blood kin?ihip trace- 
able by definite genealogies beneath^ ^o to apeak, a hy^tem of 
Totemism, and but tor the niovt minute examination blood 
kinr^hip would have escaped obeervation once mote and 
Totemism only would have been reported- Is this blood 
kinship the tnie social basis and Totemifini only a veneer 'f 

'I have goodly notes on ToteniiMmand non-Totem ]«m, and 
I eonfe«s; it dilficult to eliminate the name ah hu important 
part [jf Uie syst*^ni- It (t>vers trycry part — is the shell into 
which all the rest fits. Now I have too much respeet for our 
savage friends to think they ased myth tiny further than we 
do. We go eveiy Sunday saying '* I believi^*' but we don''t 
build up much upon this. Our social fabric, uay our religion, 
is not of this. And so of the ravage. If I grant j^uu the 
myth of dcMicht from an animal to have ariiseii out of a prfi- 
fMtiriff name system, I am no nearer the understanding of 
totcm-kinahip aa the basis of a social group.'' 

These arc natural objections, on a firet view of my sug- 
gestion:*, Toteniii^m m a sodal systcni, but there waj* an age 
before totemisuk, an age of undeveloped totemism ; into these 
vfe try to peer* But the method of name-giving whichi pos- 
tulate IS liardiy ' a trifle of the human mind.' It is, oa 1 have 
proved^ a widely diffused, probably an universal tendency of 
the human mind. Not less universal, in the savage intaliec- 
tual condition, is the belief in the personality and human 
characteristics of all things whatsoever ; man is only one tribe 
in the cosmic kinship, and is capable of Kpecially close kin- 
ship with animals. Nobody denies this, and the resulting 
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Mjrthi to mw fUin thr cnnnertiavi at tike gnnpft ttncl thctr 
t/rf^^M nrr /Hit onljf ruOuntl, but iarviUbic— tbe nsl origin 
tif tW r/jmwIinfPf ' in thr tWk bndiwiud umI abrsn of tinte,' 
liirlfiK ftrmoiim. Wr- i;m^ go to dion^ A&d wr * I hdirv^* 
mtu\ we iimj' 'k»t tu^. up to our creola. 'And ao of the 
iBvaipr/ Bot (t i« not ' m> of the ■avAge.'' }Iu belief in & 
fnylh »r Ihm4}iip wtUi tut Friu Ia corned into practice, and 
rt-[(ii]rtti'i> hi* mrkliAi-t, iimgiiW umI hocisJ. This is not cod- 
ti^UhN'- In thv Mint' way a. ChriKtian who bdiev€fl in the 
Mfii'twy (if inftJuNw for the welfnrc of hiw dead fiicnds, pays For 
ifMiwHw* At 111*' it>w<T*l, Ke * thinks thtrciperinientwell worth 
tryir»rt*' To otJwr mytlw* nay aa to the origin of the spots 
■ Ml " Im**1, h nttvn^- wny '^i\t' but ft doubt^ome credit,' 
Hii-y lUH' ricil iif a itntiijv to ulftt.*t his (conduct id any way, 
Ihil Ihi" toli'Hi mythfc Hoaftroi hiH wndm-t, quite undemably, 
urtil. I'Vi'ii ir Ihi'n- 'iri* m.t'pti™. public opinion and cuBtomary 
tftw {"imiiih] OiHii to n'ffuktc th&ir behaviour an the lines of 
llii* i^'hiTftl In-lit f, Wi* iLre not to be told that nobodv 
lM<lit<vi<« In MDythiiijf T I'he ' swiaJ grouping ' consequent on 
XUy l^'li^■U i>i rtt't ' wilhout any apparent cement/ The 
€VMti-Lxt x-s tlu' lw-lii*f in thu Hctuai kiri^np of all persons 
hMviitg tln< ■Mitir totem iMine, and saor«d tot^m bloods, ei^«Q 
it ihi'v U'long U> tvtniite aiul hostile tnb««. All wolves arr 
Uvthl\'» *u X\w wolf; all hwtrs are brvthKH in the bear; 
>uid *^ itM^i-twan an wtvrK to woowv-beart. and hrodMn 
ukav iH>t uuvTV «titmL llrrv is 'a|^iaraftt aam^/t* ^ tii» 
wirrv ^t ^ualitv^ aad in abuitdani:B> pvoi tlr arhmrttfyd 

VUidftdly (^» Um Wk^ as a whoK to ^a kter 
w^vUhmMiv if*'— A>t k te » ^> late tfaaa tki» 
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viUlOUt * accidents ' (in Ihe Darwinian ftense of the word), 
there would be no differentiation at ail, And no evolution. ThQ 
Darwinian ^ accident ' flcems to mean a variation of unknown 
cause. BLit the ^ving of plant and animal group nain<s is 
hardly an * accident* of thia kind. ' What else are you to 
cotl itP* the placer a^ked, when qiie^^tioned as to the origin 
of the words ' a yorker.' And by what names bo handy and 
semccable a^ plant and animal names were pristine men to 
call the neighbouring groups? 

r have shown why place names were les« handy, and how, 
in notnadie life, they were scarcely possilile. 1,Aca1 names 
come in bs Totemihin goes otit. Long nicknames, ' Boil- 
food -with -the- paiineh -akin,* * Take down their leggings,* 
* T^ivel-with-very-light-lwiggHge,' ^ Shot-at- some -white - 
object^ (Siouau iiickuamea of gt-rttes)^ are much less liandy, 
much less easy to be signalled by gestui-e language, and are 
certainly much later than ' Eniu/ ' AVolf,* ' Kangaroo,' * Eagle," 
' Skunk,' and other totem names. If sach totem name* were» 
originally, the favourite form of nomenclature for hostile 
groups (like our 'Sick Vulture* for a famous scholar, or 
^Talking Potato,' for Mr. J. \\\ Croker), 1 sec not much of 
on 'accident^ in the circumstance. 

The totem names, then, came in upon a very early 
society : and myth, belief, custom, and Hte, crystallised round 
them, and round the idea of blood kindred, which must be 
very early mdeed. 

My critic a^ks, ' I;^ bEood kinship the true social batis, 
and Totemism only a veneerP"" That <:]nestioD I have 
already aii»weTed. In my opinion mankind^ in e\'oIving 
prohibitions! of marriage, first had their eyes on contiguity, 
that of ' hearth- mates/ Groups of hearth-mates were neit 
distinguished by totem names. But these names could give 
no superstitious Jtanctioii to custotnary laws, till the idea of 
Milood kinship ' with, or descent from, or evolution out at^ 
or otiier form of kinship with the totem was developed- At 
thiA period, the toiem name roughly indicated tte?^ of blood 
kinship. But the Australians, as we saw, have now reached 
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a dearer idea of what blood kinship ia, and, by a. hyu-lB-w^ 
prohibit niarriages of ^ too near Hesh,^ in coses whei-e, though 
the persoiiA are akin by blood, totem law does not interfere, 
Totorn Iflw has had an educating influeii<« in developing the 
Ghje<'tio[i lo niaiTii4^ bett^'cvn pt^ople contiguous as hearth- 
mates, into the objection to maniAgei between persons too 
near in Wood kinship- Thus Totemism ia not *only a 
veneer.' 

On the foundation of all these blended ideas, Totemism 
arose, a slatoly but fantastic structure, varying in shape under 
changing conditiunjv like an iceberg in summi-'r <«hh. It is, 
indeed, * a tut cty * from aiionymou»« human groupa, and 
grotipA of plant or animal iiamefi, to Helen, the daughter of 
the ^wAn, that vtos Zen* i But the pedigree is hardly dis- 
putable* 

On the other hand, .^uppre« the totem namesi, give the 
original groups *uch titles na the Sioiix ^ Take-do wn-their- 
le^ings^ or* Boil-meat- in -the-paunch-skin '{some names you 
must give them), and what is left ? Suppose such namea to 
have been those of pristine groups, and suppose them to be 
tending to exogamy- A ' Boil-meat-in-the-pflunch-skin "" man 
may not many a ' Boil-meat-in-the-paunch-skin'' girl; but 
must marry n ' Take-down-their-leggings ' girl, ora'shoot-in- 
the-woodj^^girl, D^a*Do-not-aplit-the-body-o^-fl-buffalo-with- 
ft-k^ife-bnt-cut-it-up-as-they-please' girl! That is rather 
cumbrous : tnarrtjige rules on that baeia are m>t readily con- 
ceivable. 

And where is here the tabn sanction/* Brother Wolf or 
Brother Emu is a thinkable, powerful, sacred kinsman, who 
will not have his tabu tampered with. But there is no 
sanctity in Do-not-split-the-hody-of-a-bufTalo-with-a-knife- 
hut-cut-it-up-as-t hey -please ! 

Luckily we have here a case in point. My thEM>ryis that 
animal names l>eing once given to the groups, tlie animal, in 
accordance with savage ideaa, became a kinsman and pro- 
tector. The animal or vegetable or otlier type, in each case:, 
janctioned various tabus, including e:togamy. Had the 
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-name been another kinH nf nicldianiP, as ' Boil- meal -in-tlip 
pAiinch-skin/ what uas there to sanction the tabu ? Or» if 
the group nAine was a lumJ n^me» where wart tht safirttun P 
Exogamy does perHwt wbtre totem groups have become 
loe&l, anil an? now known hy tht uaines of their places of 
■etttement. But not always. Of an AiutnUiau tritx', the 
Goumditch Mara, we rcail that it cotisiitted of four load 
div]«jionts water (mere?), ^wamp, mountain, and river. But 
there was no exogamons rule aflecting uiarriage. A man of 
the group dwelling in the awaoip might marry ol woman of 
the same group. Inhere was descent in tlie male line ; wife- 
lending WAS highly condemned. The office of hcadmun was 
hereditary in the male line, ' before any whites came into the 
country/ The benighted tribe was not devoid of supersti^ 
tion. 

' They believed that there waa a future good and bright 
place, to which those who were good went nflcr death, and 
that there van a Man at that place who took care- of the 
world and of fill the people/ T\v* place waft called Mumblo- 
Mirring, The dark^ bad place was Burreet Bairat- ' Thii* 
belief they had before there wa* auy white penwn in the 
country.* 

As these Rtatements are odious to most anthropoJogitts, 
they cannot be true, and thus a slur is ct^t on all tbat we learn 
about the Goumditch Mam, But though a misMionary (the 
Rev. Mr. Stable) cannot, of course, be trunted h^rr, he had 
no professional motive for fictionJi aboirt l.hL* mairiA^ laws 
of the tribe. Thty tiad no ceremonies of initiatioT;, no 
Aeaoon^ of license, apparently no totems, and the meixly iocal 
names of gr<iups nat jmJly carried no exogamoua prohibition i 
conveyed no tabu sanction.' Had there never been any 
totem names, exogamy might never have arisen. 

How my friendly critic ia 'no nearer to the underatand- 
ing of totem kin^^p as the ba^iisof a social group/ if, for the 
sake of the argument, he grants ' the myth of descent from 
an animal to have arisen from a pre-eati^fting name syvtemt* 

■ Snaiiloriri jnU KtirH^i, pp i7«-STCL 
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1 am at a loss to uoiiiprohcnd. Here are groups. Bear, 
Wolf, Trout, RocooD, linrtly, though erroiieoualy, believing 
that th«y arc akin to ihisQ animals. Naturally they ^be- 
bave OS sucb.^ Each racoon ha^ dttties to other racoons, and 
to the actual I'acoon^. He does not shoot a racoon if he can 
get anythinjr else ; he does not «boot a racooji sitting. He 
U brother to racoon)^ of hi« ou'n sei^ and to sisters in the 
racoon of the other sex. He does not marry them. The 
belief in the racoon kinship is the basis of that Rociol group 
— the man ha? other social groups of other kinds. SaTogei 
believf in their beliefs, to the extent of dying (rom f^'ar after 
infringinga tabu in whit^h they believe. Thus I would reply 
to the obje<rtions ofTei'cd af^er a flrat glance at nty conjecture. 



TOTEMS AND MAGICAL SOCIETIES 

A man has other ?iocial groups than his own toteni group 

in certain regions. Totem groups among the Arunta, we 

have seen, work magic 'to secure the increase of the plant 

or animal which ^ves its name to the totem/ The Aninla 

have no myth as to the origin of these performances, styled 

Intichiuma.' This, as far as Australia i^ concerned, ^ecms 

to be a peculiarity of the Arunta pyetcm alone, or all but 

alone, and, ob we saw, it has even been suggested tliat these 

riles are the origin of Totemiam, Hut such rites appear to 

be moHt firmly established and organised among eociettofi 

which ore passing out of Totemism. Such a i^ociety is that 

of the Omaha tribe of North Ameneo, where descent itt 

reckoned in the male line.' Among the Omahos we find tlie 

Elk totem group with mole kinship ; they may not ttmeh a 

mole Elk» or eat its flesh : if they do, as in New Caledonia, 

they break out into sores. This kindred, with the Bears, 

* woTsliip the thunder ' in ^tpring. Their Apecial business and 

duty ii 'to stop tlie rain/ But, if they are & Weather 

Society, in tiiis respect, tliat fact does not appear in their 

totem names. Elk and Bear, 

< Speoccr ocd Gillen. ob, tL 
■ DoriBj*' Omaha Bodology/ JfufMit fif Ethrtolflffp, lesl-lftHl, p. SSfi. 
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Other Omaha gctttii^^ or ' hubgentcn,' arc aJtto totctnJc, anti 
arc namcxl from that which thoy may not eat, as wild turkeys, 
wild geese, crance, and blackbirdu, Tho people of the black- 
bird toU^ii nt'tiiftlly do a little totetn magic, tiffainsi their 
totem 1 they chew and spit out cora, to prevent the black- 
birds from fee<)ing on the crops,' The reptile ffroiip does 
not touch or eat reptiles, but, if wonns injure the torn, they 
pound a few worms up into flow, make a soup thereof, and 
eat it (is this 'totem sa(Tifice''f'), aU for the good of the 
crops. The womi group doe* this magic (involving the 
eating of Wa totem) nut for the bunefit of worms (aj; among 
the Aruiibi) but to control the mischievous action of worms. 

Now turning to Magii«l or Magico-ReligioiiH Sodelies 
among these Ii»dian^, »e £nd a Wind Society, hut ii ct/Htain^ 
membcrji ^' mtiuy toteiiui^ buRalu, eagle, hawk, and ho on, plwt 
^ The South wind people,^ who, apparently, may be a totem 
group of that name^ which, as among the Arunta« might 
work wind-magic." But our authority, the late Mr. Dorsey, 
calls all the members of this Wind Ma^c Society *■ Wind 
^mArj/ and surely this breeds much confusion. By a gtfut 
he usually mean.s a totem kin with male descent (by 'dan,' 
he meana a totem kin with female descent). Thus aU ' wind 
gvrtUa^ ought to be wind totem groups: only wind totem 
groups ought to be in the \Vind Socie^, which ib not the 
case : and all water gtrttes, or earthy or tire getitf^ ought to 
be of water, earth, or fire totemB, But this, again, is not 
the co'^. 

All sort8 of totem kindreds enter into the earth, wind, 
fire, and water Magical Societies, or Mngico-Religious Soeie- 
ties. They belong to them as members of any universities, 
or of certain »ieleoted universities, may belong to an 
University Club : or, again, may be Catholics, Anglicans, 
Brownists, or Presbyterians. These Amenean Magical 
Societies, though compo&ed of membei-s of totem kindreds, 



^ Doney, ' Omalm Sociology.' Bureau iff EtAwlOffy. l881-]8bS, pp. SHS^ 
£20. 
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are rot. En themselves^ toLemic societies. M^mbei^ of other 
Uiteijjfl ser^e in the societies which work miigic for earth, 
wind, fire, and so on. Among the Amnta, on the other hEuid, 
the magic for each object h workt^l solely by the men who 
IkEive that object Tor totem. To a certain extent, however, 
this rule is ctianging, and inemhera of other tnti^ns may, at 
lerLst, be present at e&cli totein^s Intkhiuma^ or magical rites.^ 

* lo addition to the merabers of the totem* (water) 'other 
men are iavited to come, though they will oot be allowed to 
take any port iu the actual IntkhUtma ceremony/ From 
pre;>ence, by invitation, to participation in the rites (a^ in the 
Amt^tican Shamanistic Societies), h a step which may come 
t<i be taken, and thus the Arunta totem group* would be- 
come mere ^Shamani^tic Societies,' 

A most curious and interesting account of the Omaha 
Magical Societies ie given by Misa Alice Fletcher, in her cMay, 
ftiready ettcd, on *TTie Import of the Totem.' To obtain 
the * personal totem '' {tnanitu) a youth must Hmt listen to lu€ 
elders. They tell him ' to go forth to cry to Wa-kon-da. 
You shall not a^^k for any particular thing, whatever is good, 
that may Wa-kon-da give.' 

Fiat voluntas tua f 

'Four day^ and night^i upon the hills the youth shall 
pray, crying, and, when he stops, shall wipe his tears with the 
palms of hifi hondn, lift his wet hands to heaven^ then lay 
them on the earth/ 

To the ordinary mind, thia describes «Tich prayers oa are 
the petitiaDH of the Saints. But, in accordance with the 
views of the official Hchool of American anthropology, it is 
averred that nothing of the kind is intended by the Omaha. 

* Tliere is no evidence that they did regard the power repre- 
sented by tha.t woid (Wa-kon-da) as a supreme being, nor is 
there any intimation that tliey had ever conceived of a single 
gi'eat ruling spirit,* says Miss Fletcher (1897). 

TTie prayer is evidence enough, Praver i» directed to a 
person, and whether he is envisaged as *■ a spirit,'' or not, is a 

' Spenaerflnd GUlen, pp. 169. lUl. 
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mere detail of metaphyKical terminology. If Miss Fletcher 
is right, Wu.-kon-ila is a paiitheiatic conception, but as He, 
(or It) also listens U> prayer. He ^or Tt) in personal. We see 
rather no anthropomorphic conceptioD of deity, passing 
towards pantheism, or to divinity no longer anthropoinorphic* 
than a notion of impersonal force immanent in the universe, 
passing towards onthroponiorphiRni — as in Miss Fletcher's 
theoiy. The idea of such a force, or cosmic rapjfort (the M^ori 
marw),i3, indeed, familiar to osin the speculations of the lower 
harbaric races, It does credit to their metaphysics, hnU prima 
'nrif, seems likely to be later Jn evolution than the idea of on 
anthroponiorphic Maker, like the Australian Baiame. 

At all events^ the Oraalia appcnrs to live, in prayer, on a 
hf^rh religious level, and it Ls open to tlie friends of rdigioua 
borrowing, to kev that he took his oreed from Europeans, I 
am not certain that Miss Fletcher is indisposed to agree with 
me on thi« point of Red Indian uuhorrowed theism. In her 
Indian Sonff and SWri/,^ she gives Pawnee songs, * hitherto 
sealed from the knowledge of the white race,* Here u one : 

lift thine eyea I 'Th the gods who ctunc near, 
Brining thee joy, retease from all pain. 
Sending sormw and aighing 
Far from the child, Ti-ra-wa makefi fain. 

Ah, yon look, you know who comes, 
Claiming you his^ ntid hiddmg you rise, 
BUthcly smiLin^ and happy, 
Oiild of Ti-ra-wfl, Lord of the Skies ! 



Ti-rfl-wa is Hau-ara, 'a contraction of the word meaning 
father.' The song is used to atiU children who cry at a 
reli^ous ceremony* 

However it be, the Omaha prays to Wa-kon-de, not for 
'any particular thing,'' but for whatever, in the gift of Wa- 
kon-da^ is good, and mainly for a nianitu {' per^nol totem'). 
The Oinaha aLso believe in telepathy, * Thought and nill 
can be projected to help a ftiend.' A magical society exists^ 

* NuM, 1900, I3t- iOfl-112, 
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to concentrftte and direct thift e:(pcnditui-e of energy, and the 
process ia streiigtheucd by liuch things as the neophyte 
beliolda in vision, after pmycr to W^-koD-da. He aent an 
answer to prayer, a feather of a bird, a. tuft of a beast's hair, 
a cry^stal, a blaek stone, representing the species, or element 
of nature, which was to be the neophyte^s * personal totem,' 
or Tuanitu. IT it were thunder, the man couJd control the 
elements; if it were an ea^le, he had an ea^le eye for the 
future ; if it were a bear (or a badgerj, lie was not so ^fted. 

Now, according to Miss Fletcher^ the Bear Magical 
Society h composed of men, who, after prayer, have seen the 
bear in dream or vision ; those who naw representatives 'of 
thunder or water beings ' fomi tlie Societv whieh deals with 
the weather * The membership came from every kini^hip 
group"' (totem kin) "in the tribe.^ TTius the Magical 
Societies are composed of men of any totem, and, the lesi 
purely totemic the tribe, the stronger is the Ma^cal Society. 

The totem kins now, among the Omaha, liave descent in 
the male line. All this is Hate,' and Mate' i» the totem 
priestliood held by 'hereditary chiefs of the ^^w/ Mi«s 
Fletcher regards the totem oF the 'gens,^ with the belids 
crystallised around it, as an ingenious 'expedient,' with a 
social 'purpose!' the totem of each kindred having been 
inherited from tlic vision and ntariiiu of some ancestral chief. 
We need not again point out that, even now, among the 
Omaha, advanced as they are, tuanitwi are not hcreditable, and 
that MisiS Fletcher's system cannot account for Totcmism in 
tribes which reckon descent on the spimlle side. Miss Fletchtir 
justly remarks that tlie real totem, 'the gentile totem,* 
*gave no immediate hold upon the supGrnatural, as did th« 
individual totem' [ma/iitu) ' to its possessor. It served solely 
as a mark of kinships and its conneetion with the supernatural 
was manifest onlv in its punishment of the violalion of tabu.* 

In brief, the real totem, and the individual mamtu-, with 
its magical societies, are two things totally aphrtj and apart 
we tnu£t keep them, in onr studies of early society. Not to 
do fto is to make the topic tiicompreiien&ible. 
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TOTKM SLUVIVALS 

In other boolcH, especially in M^th^ Rittiai, and RcligioiiM 
and Custom and Mtfth, I hate cxAmincd apparent survivala of 
Totemism, in £ULcictit Greece, ancient Egypt* and other 
tiviliaed coimtrio. Of thctie the moat notable are the Greek 
luyths of dcM'i'nt of familit's trom animais, explained oji the 
temporary vehicles of Zeus or ApolJo : nnd the woraliip of 
spcdnl animals bv L>ftch of the Nonies of Egypt. Other 
iirguiufiitf^ 1 have offered, Cbpecinlly in the at^c of ApoUu 
and the Shrew Mouse. I remain of the opinion that many 
of the Greek inyUiii'al and reli^oiis phenomena natcd^ are 
moHt probably to be explained a» survivals of a toteukic past. 
Of course Toteniism is only one element in animal worship, 
and the Com Spirit^ difiguiaed as almost any animflJ you 
please, may be one of the other elements. But^ as far as I 
have studied the subject, l Agree with Mr. Tylor in hia 
^ protect Hgainst Llie manner in whidi tol^ms liavi; been 
placed almost at the foundalinr of religion. Totenusm , - . 
haji Ikeen exaggerated out of pro^icrtion to its real theological 
magnitude. . - , The ri»e and growth of ideas of deity, a 
branch of know|«Igi.' reijuiring tlie large*<t range of informa- 
tion anil the greatest care in inference, rannut, I liold, be 
j tugged on the basis of a section of theology of secondary 
importHnce — namely, animal worahSp — much le?»a of a special 
section of Umt — namely, the association of a species of tuiinud.-*' 
(and of a vast variety of other things) * with a clan of men 
which reauita in Totemism- A theoretical Htructure has been 
raised quite too vide and high for »uch a foundation-^ ' The 
totem god himself I regard as only the hypothesis by which 
^^B certain barbaric races account to themselves for the survivals 

^™ of Totcmifim among them. The so-called * totem sacrament ' 

H is not ' god-eating,' hut a piece of magic, used in ceremonies 

^^m designed to foster^or to vex and annoy — the totem. A^ 

^^ Mr. Tylor writes, * till the totem sacrament u vouched for 



J. A. F., AQKUt. VoTembpr, 1838. p. \M. 
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by some mare tcbI proof, it had better fall out of speculative 



DID THE ANCESTORS OF THE CIVILISED RACES 
PASS THROUGH THE AUSTRALIAN STAGE? 

That the anceator* of the Aryan -speaking peoples paaaed 
through the * atone age' of culture, few will deny. That 
they &bo passed through the totcmk stage as regards 
marriflge Iaw is, however, a problem perhaps not to be solved. 
For rcjuoa^ unknown, tlic * white' races (not to ^^enk o( 
E^gyptians, Babylonians, Chinese, and Japanese) have a 
peculiar aptitude for civilisation, are peculiarly accessible to 
ideas. It might therefore be argued that conceivably they 
wcn^ readily aeecssible to the idea of blood kinship. The 
maternal affection, in a race whose children (unlike the off- 
spring of the lower animals) are so long in attaining ma- 
tunty, cannot but suggest the idea of blood kinship. Among 
toternic peoples it Rcenis that this idea was originally dedned 
by the totem name, a definition at once too wide and too 
narrow. It is not physically unthinkable that our own 
ancestors may have been mure acutely intelligent, and, if ho, 
why should not tbey simply forbid unions betweeo pervomc 
too near akin in blood ? We have found no such moral or 
instinctive reason among toternic [leoples who wei^ appa^ 
rently, Icil to exoganjy, first by nun-nioral causes, or causes in 
which the moral elentent was not explicit, and thenj by aid ot 
corollaries from ndoi thus baaed, came to forbid marriages of 
'too near flesh.' Without the training of toternic inatttu- 
tiooG^ it is hard to see bow the Aryan -speaking peoples 
(however naturally gifted from tlie Hrst) arrived at the same 
conception of incest. It seem^ absurd to suppose that black 
men and red men arrived at the idea of incest, and at the 
laws which prohibit it» by the devious and unpromising path 
of Totemistn, while white men reached the same point in fomc 
other way. Yet if it has appeared difficult to find traces ot 
Totemism among the Mclanesians, much more difficult must 
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it be to prove that tb^s with so long a civilised hislory o^, 
for example, the Greeks, were tini-e under toti^iiiic inntitu- 
tiona. 

1 have already indicated my indinrttjon to believe that 
Toti^niaiu hus left lis traces, in Gretxe, in the myths of 
descent irom bulla, bears, sTrana, dogs, ants, and sa forth, 
And in certain peculiar aspects of ujihiial worxhip. It is 
usual for scholars to explain these fact^ away, aa things 
borrowed by early Greeks from some other race. But * the 
receiver is a^ bad ns Uie thief,' and if Greeks were capable of 
accepting totcinic idcaa^ they were capable of evolving 
totcmic inatitutions- We are not to invent an ideal ^ Aryan,^ 
and then to explain all hin traces of savagery aa borrovmgs 
by hitn from some unknown prior race. There is no reason at 
all for suppotiing that the peoples who speak languages called, 
for convenience, * Aryan,* were better bred than any other 
peoples at the beginning. 

It would greatly add to the force of the presumptions in 
favour of an ' Aryan ^ totemic past, if we could point to 
apparenteurvivali^not onlyin myth and corlv art, but in actual 
institutions. Now there are Greek institutions, in Attica, 
the 'deme,* the g^enoSf and the phratria^ which may be in- 
terpreted, rightly or wrongly, as Hun'ivals of Totemisin, We 
have seen that gtn» (e^joivalent to the Greek yivot) and that 
phrairm [tfiparpi/t) are u^^, by certain atudenls, to deKignate 
the totem kiii, and the two 'primary e\ogHmuu?j divistnria* 
(say Diibi and KujtatJiin) of Aiistrnlia and North America. 
Touse^CTM thus is misleading, especially as ^toteni kin ' is 
adequate and unambiguous. But we iiave here employed 
* phratria ' to designate the ^primary exogamous division/ 
because no better word is handy, while we do not maintain 
that the Attic phratna is a survival of the institution usual 
in Australia. 

Messrs. Fison and Howitt, in an instructive paper, have 
oAcred, aa a proviaioaal hypothesis, the theory that the Attic 
deme (a local aasociation) may have arisen from the kind of 
iocal tribe (or horde) in Australia, while the Attic phratriea 
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oihI 7finT (a^j^ociations depending on btrik and. k-hiship) were 
sumvatri of tlie ^ pritiiarv exogamous divisions ^ And toteui 
kins^' Tlie prc;M-ut writer had mode similar suggeatiotis Icng 
ago.' Concerning tbe 'jipvs and tfipaTpCa wc knon but little : 
iuevilAbly. fur we have seen that* even in Auatralia, still more 
m Melanesia, local names and ioctU communities arc beginning 
to encroach on and usurp the authority of the totem kin, and 
other associations based on common bloody real or reputt-d. 
liifinitdr more must this have been the ca^e in Greeee. If 
ravage phratries and totem kins once existed in Attic^ thev 
must have been nearly obhtcratod long liefore the hifitoriud 
period. At most they would onlv survive in connection with 
ritual and religion. Again, our definitions of y£f09 and 
jtparpia are derived from late grammaiians and lexico- 
graphers. Thufi our means of knowledge are limited and 
darkling. 

Messrs. Howitt and Fison start from the horde, or tribe* 
the horde meaning the largest local Australian community, 
compo^ of subtribes^ if we are not merely to say * tribe,* 
and leave ^ horde^ out of the <]iiestion. The members of the 
hozde or tribe are^ rm we know, of many variou^i totems, hut 
of only two 'primary eKoganious divisions'' or phmtries. 
Iikto these the members are bonit montly taking the mother^ 
pliratiy aiid totem. A}> a rule, buLh fattier and mother belong 
to the tribe, but if a woman does come in out of an alien 
tribe, her children, though deriving totem and phratry names 
through her, are of their father''s local trihc. An alien 
woman may be a^ignedf hv the elder men, to this or that 
totem ; or to tlie totem corresponding to that which she had 
in her own local tribe. The children of male aliens fallow 
the totem of their mother, a memlwr of ttie tril>e- 

In Attica, too, was a l4tcai community) the denie — thus 

Thucydides wa.s a Halimiiaian by deiiie. The historica] denies 

were oiganisad by Cleisthenes, on a local basis. Some nf them 

bure the names of Ute 7^ wliich occupied them, and often 

■ J.A.r XIV. 142. lai. 

pn.'diA Bnianii lea. 
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tlie names were derived from plaiib. Either ihe:^ plants 
vrere characteristic of the localities, or concei\ahlj tlie f^ivij 
had old toteniic plant names, like the pluni and otiier vt^e- 
table totems of the Auatraliaos. All about the local denies, 
the tneinbcTA of the phratri^ were scattered, like members 
of Torious totem nantes among the Australian Jooil tribes. 

I An alien could belong to a local dcrne* bnt not to a ^pa- 

F rpia. His children, if by marriage with a free woman, were 

reckoned in tier father's ^,aaTp/a, mole descent prevailing, of 
course, in Attica. In Amtiulia the tribes- vroman^s children 
by an alien would usually go to her totem and 'primary 

' exogamona division.* The child of an alien woman, in Attica, 

even if the father was high boni, could not be &d[nitted to a 
^parpia ; which certainly looks like a survival of the aivhaic 
reckoning by female descent. To try to insert an alien child 
in a deme was a civil, in a <^parpia was a religious offcnra;,^ 
The ancient court of the Areopagtis had to do with these 
offencen against customary religion. Messrs. Fison andHowLtt 
draw a parallel betwef-n the Areopngus and the Greet Council 
of the Dieri tribe, whose headman was inispired by ' the great 
spirit Knchif^ of whom one would like to know more. 

I An Attic boy wtvt presented to hi-s tppaTpla at once; full 

membership of the local deme came- with adolescence, and 
after militiiry training and service. As we know, a series of 
initiatioiw, and instruction * aa to the exiHtence of a great 
spirit,' witli a probation of a year, are to be passed before tlie 
Australian lad is allowed to morty and attend the assembly 
of his local tribe. Better csamples of initiation, and cd 
a retreat in the hilla in company with an adult, and in- 
structor, arc to be found in Sparta than in Athens. But 
the AustriLlian and Attic analogies are pretty close. On 
the most important point there is no analog}'. There were 
plenty of ^pjiTpta*, of *phratries' each Australian tril>e haa 
L only two. Again, these two are exogamous : that is their 

I main raisott ditre. We have not a glimpse of exogamy in 

I the tftparpi'a of Attiea. 
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The yiiH>Vf we may agree, T thlDb, with Messrs. Fieonand 
Howitt, wan, originAUy, like the totem kin, nn Hssociation of 
peiBonh supposed to be related by ties of blood. The gram- 
marian Pollux says * they who belonged to the ^itfls were 
atyleil yEvvyyTtii^ (men of the yducs, and 'men of the same 
milk '), * not lliaL Uity were related j^veit hot they were so 
called fiom their union (or assembla^ — ix hi TTJf avpo^oif).'* 
What is mtwjit by 7«Wt fteu o^ TrpotrriKotrref *not gt'ijealogi- 
cally related '' P I conceive Pollux to iiiean that the itiembetH 
of the yivos were not all of traceable or recogiiirted de^jrees 
of kinship. Hiub a Cameron, if a^ked whether he is related 
to another Cameron, may aay, and not so long ago would have 
said, * he is not my relation, but my dansm&n/ Messrs. 
riaon and I^Iowitt take much the same view- By "rdationi,' 
PoUuzt meant ^ auoh t\» parents, sons, brothers, and those 
before thcni, and their progeny,' that is, from grandfathers 
and pmnduneles to grandsons and great -nephews. This might 
be the notion of relationship in the time ol FoUini, the aecond 
century of our era, but, aa Messre. Fiaon and Howitt juattj 
remark, Attit' ideon of kinship before the <ryyottfto-^o* ascribed 
to Thcseui* would lie much more extensive, as in Scotland and 
BHtanny. T)ie humblest Stewart, Douglas, Ruthven, or 
Hamilton would call him^lf ' the King's poor coudnJ But 
the Greekii of oiu- second eentuiy were more modem, more 
like the English. 

Yet the very words 7/1'oc and gens indicate the idea of 
blood relationship, just as 'dan* does. The 7»nj had 
common jwirrfl, and a ccmmon place of hurial. They 
were dans^ but we have no proof that tJiey were ever 
exogamous or toteniic. However, the myths end rituals of 
Greece certainly yield facta of which a tntemic past seems the 
raoftt plausible explanation- Mr- JcTon* writes, * we find 
fragraentji of the system ' (Totemism), ' one here and wnother 
there, which, if only they liftd not been scattered, but bsd 
been found together, would have made a living whole. Thu» 
we havu families whose names indicate that they were origi- 
nally totem dans, t.g, there were Cynadm at Athena, tt» there 
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Dog clati 



the Moh' 



but we haye 



among tne ivionicana 
dence to shovp thai the dog woa sacred to tlic Cynodic. . h , 
Un the other hand, atorks were rcvtred hj the Thcssalianfl, 
but there is nothing to bhow that there was a. stork c\a,n in 
Thessoly*^ ' Wolves were buried solemnly in Attica, where 
there was a wolf hero, and lobsterB were buried in Soriphos, 
like the gnzeUe in Arabia. But we have no evidence of a 
wolf bin in Attiea, though we have in Italy (the Hirpi) nor 
of ft lobster kin in Seriphos. (For other traces, fairly 
numerous, I may refer to my Cuft&pt and Mi/th, and Mifth, 
Ritual^ and R^ig^oji, while deprecating the idea that all 
worship or reverence of animals is of totemistic origin.) 

It will probdbly he admitted that, if Greeks (or ancient 
dwellers on Greek soil) were at some remote period totem- 
istic, and next, by reckoning descent In the male line, 
became attached to localities, then something like deme^, 
piiratiies, and yiu-rj might vL'ry natunUly bt evolved. And 
many tracer in ritual, myth, and custom do point to 
Totcnitsm in the remote paat. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that we should still 1>e ah^e to paint to ao many a[iparent 
relics of inatitutious already almost obliterated among the 
Mclancsiana. 

On tixe whole, I regard it as more probable than not, 
tbat« in the education of mankind, TotcniLsm haK played a 
part everywhere ; a l>eneKcent part. But this is only a 
private opinion ; one believes in it as one believes in tele- 
pathy, without asHcrting that the evidence is of constraining 
value. 

* Intrpdnrtttm ii* t7if BittiMj tg^ Rvlifitm, ^'. 12C-12<i 




PHIMAIi LAW 

CHAPTER I 

MAN IS THE BRUTAL 3TAGE 

Mr. Darwia on the priTritiTP leiatinoB of (he t^exefl, — Prlmitiffe man mnno- 
piim4>aB or pnlygamoop — Hij< jes-looBy. — fixpckioD cf f ™ung iDiilc?-^ 
'J'h« autlior'a icFenDcca aa to Iho fivolqtion of Primal Law, — A ouaUm- 
aiy ftulo cf Ooodact eTQtvod.^Tracea AtirviTuig in oava^ lifev—Thfl 
cuflUroj-i af Atoii^auct!-— Cuntum of EiogaiDj anno Id the aciEual atAgA- 
— BTOther and 5lf*iflr Avoidance. — Tbf authnr's otm ohwnstion of ihij 
oostom in New CaLedoala. — tltraitgeDeBi of inch a custom ucobg 
haunlou nomads ul AuattoL la.— Rapid disoay ondor Eanjpaui in- 

' Man, as I have Mtenipkd to show, js certainly dtsc-endcd 
from sonic Apelike Creature We mfly, indeed, conclude, from 
what we know of the jealousy of all Male Vuadrupeds, armed 
119 mativ of them are with special weapons for battling with 
their rivals, that promirttuous iQtercouTGe in a ? tate of Nature 
is extremely improbable. Therefore, looking far enough 
back in the Stream of Time, and judging from the Social 
habiL^; of Man as he now exists, the most probable liew is 
that he abori^nftlly lived in small comniuritien, each with a 
single wife, or, if powerful, with several, whom he jealously 
^B guarded against all other Men. Or he may not have been a 

J social animal ' and yet have lived with several wives Hke the 

L Gorilla — for all the natives agree that bnt one adult male is 

^H seen in a band ; when the young male growti up, a contest 
^H takes place for the raiuteiyT and the strongeatr by killing or 



Mr. Alldnjaon':^ tbf?oE-j i« based nn the idea, tbat Our mipposed aathro* 
poid anccfitof wj^ emiDcutlj oiuooiaL — A. U 

P 
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driving out the uthers, estdblisbe?i him^t' as head of the 
Comtn unity. 

' Younger rialea, being thua espdieii jinH wnndering 
about, voiild, when at Inat succtsaful in finding a partntr, 
prevent too dose interbreeding within the limiU of the wnie 
family/ ' 

Mr- Darwin, in the foregoing sentences, affirms the im- 
prtthnbility of Promiscuity in the Sesunl Rehitions of Mun 
during the Animal Stage* and, inddentftlly, the Unity of the 
Human Race in its origin. Both theories are contested, 1"he 
following thesLS however, on the Genesis of Primal Law in 
Human Marriage, treats of a voi^ecturo] sGriea of events in 
the Ascent of Mwn, pvfiil-s whirh involve a state of the inter- 
s^uat relationships amidst mir primitive nnet^tors identical 
with tliat |Kirtrftyed in the De^xfii ry Man. My essay 
includes further, its regnrtls tht? foiilinued evnlution of 
GOcieLy, the devtlupment of a. theury, bLsed on my * Primal 
Law,' which, if correct, would seem also to confirm Mr 
Ditrwin^s ideas aa to Unity of Origin. 

I am content, for my part, to hope that my liypothea*, 
however novel some of its conclusions, is in its general tenor 
in accord with the ^Hews of 50 great a naturalist a^ Mr- 
Darwin. Hia exposition of the probable relations, within 
the family group, of the male and female prototypes of 
mankind, and more eflpeeiaUy of the antagonistic attitude, 
inier «r, of the older and younger malet^ is indeed literally 
prophetic of the Primal L^w, whose existence I surmise. 
This law i:, the inevitable ooroUary of Mr, Darwia*s state- 
ment, if Man was ever to emerge from the Brute. My 
theory, in fact, \iewed as to its genesis, is simply ei'olved 
from a contiideration of the potential results of the attitude 
of 6uch creatures ns our ancestors then were, when subjected 
to the effects of those changes of environment, which alone, 
to my deeming, could have tised modilieations towards the 
human type. Mr, Darwin's pTeini^it*, indeed, as to the Early 
So<*ial economy of our Race in the animal stage, inevitiibly 
^ Duwin, J>f^^ni ^iVuri, it ^C^1-3C3 (1871). 
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entail, if progress was to he made, the evolutiun of law iu 
regiilatiiiii of Marriflge relationship, having regard to the 
tierce sexual jealousy of the male^, on the one hand, And on 
the other to the patent tnith that in the peaceful aggregatioo 
of our nncestoFK alone lny the gt-nii of S(X"iety. 

This would above all Ije the case if, reasoning by ana1(^;y, 
we provisionally m-eepL, a-s the probable nifflrest approach 
to mail's direct fUiL-esLoi^, the actual Anthropoids. These^ 
piuvh as the Gorilla, are undoubtedly among^it the iiiost un- 
MM:ia1 of animals h> ii^gnnb Uie attitude of thf atlult males 
ihier ac: From the very difficulty of the probltEu of the- 
congregation of suoh creatures in friendly utiijion witliin the- 
group, we may infer that, in it* solution^ there will be found 
the key to the whole quaition of tlie A^*ccnt from Brute to 
Man. In that aseciil, Hahit^ the parent of i^w, must have 
been eonqiiercd, and modified into the dire<;tion of novcJ 
Custom, a tthoek to the older eeonomy of Ufe. Again, the 
flew rule of conduct, necessarily inchoate (considering the 
presumed feeble intellectuality of the creatures concerned, 
animals mon? or less brutish) must yet bo of facile interpre- 
tation to its *jubjects, though, as betit^ Horno ainlus, it must 
have been (J uite mute in operation. The new Rule of Conduct 
would not be expressed in terms of speech, a function, e^ 
hifpntUexiy not yet t"\nlved. The rule, aj* it was to my mind, 
I here propone to attempt to unfold a^ the ' Primal Law;"* 
hoping to show lliat therein lay the beginning of Taw and 
cn'der, and that, whiht itself arising in a natural manner, in 
ita incidental creation of a first standard of a poneHbte right 
and wrong, it laid, so to speak, one of Uie foundations ot 
that niond »eD»e, which ba> seemed to place &u wide a space 
between man and other creatures, 

The prior existence of thia law, in the semi-brutish blage 
of our physical and ethical evolution, might have been 
deductively tvoKed, even if no traces of it had remained' to 
our day. It will be, however, my endeavour to point out tliat 
evidence of ils existence (abundant as it ap|K*ar» toime) j» 
to be found in ccrLiin obscure cu^toin^ which are common to 

r 1 
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mfwt actiml savage races. The custoins nf so-called 'avoid- 
ance' between near relations will have tlie prinripal interest 
for u&, although primitive marriage aod inberitanre will be 
found of corroborative vahie. Survivals and myths «in be 
^howu to poitit to the uiideuiahle otx;uiTcnce of this * Primal 
Law^ in the eaHier life-history of the non-civilisal peoples. 
The myths, however, uiay be merely early guesses about the 
unknown pEt^t of the race. 

Amongst marriage custoins that which has given rise to 
most discussion an regards its origin is ^ Exogamy ^ or marriage 
outride the t'araily g]^up« or outside the limit of the totem 
name. My general argument, elb will he seen, places me in 
Antagonism with all Uieorics yet ad^nnced on the subject. 
But Mr. Lang, in Custom and Myth^ 18«4 (p, 358), 
hazards, ae h\^ own impression, a conception of this matter 
which I will note— namely, tlmt ' Exogamy may be connected 
with some early idea of which we have lost touch,* and he 
addH, 'If we only knew the origin of the prohibition to 
marry within the JhmUy ^ all would be plain sailing/ How- 
ever utterly beyond human ken, in these our latter days, 
any truthful image of so i-Ginote a past may seem to be, it is 
yet precisely thin hypothetic eorly idea which I hope to be 
able to eipoiiie. If I am correct, we shall find that it was 
connected wHth the sexLial relations of primitive man, whilst 
m JAc um^i/^ Wfr^T and especially with the mutual marital 
rights of the males within a group. Such idea in travail, 
hafitened and sharpened by needs of environn^ent, created 
isauea which uecesAarily gave birtli to a ' IVlmal Law "* pro- 
hibitory of morriflge between certain members of a family 
or local group, and thus, in natural sequence, led to Jifrctd 
connubial union IfO/ond its circle the family, or local group — 
that is, led to Kxogamy, But if such was in reality the 
original order of succcrtf^ion in the growth of custom, it becomes 
evident that Exogamy a^ a htihit {not of* an expressed law) 
must have been of primordial evolution. Thus (in contra- 

' I uu^hi. lo hevp Bfljil 'within Iho ot>mmaoity, whcthar locftl or of 
recognlAetl kindrHl, iutliDAtud by the luteiu name.' — A. L, 
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distinction to generallv rccdtcd opinion and to Mi'- Mc- 
Lennan'a theory in particiJflr) Exogamy must liavc been a 
cauJie rathtr than /in effeet in relation to its ordinary concomi- 
tants, i.e. Female Infanticide ae a (custom, Polymidry as a 
fixed in^titotion, and Totemism a^ connected with esttjga- 
nions groups, idthin wbieh mairiage was forbidden. As thus 
tny new hypotheftis finds iUeJf in opposition to those of 
recognised authorities^ it is evident that it will require to 
iLccouiit for oil the fncbi if it is to bold its j^round^ 

However convinced the author may be by tlie array of 
9eenii[igly coi^firutatory details ill favnnr i>f bis byputliejsis, 
it is pDS?»ib1e that fronj their paucity they may yet to others 
aeem to conHtitute but a feeble line of defensive proof. Bat 
if the theory shall prove In itaelf to ha^e merit, tliis defect 
(arising, a^ I believe^ Jroni lack of ^neral anthropological 
knowledge on my part, for I dwell 'far iixnn book**) ^nll 
qviickly beremedi«!,forahundredotherdetaibin favour of my 
view wilJ be at once perceived by more experienced students. 
Should my hypothesis really fumitih the due to the problem 
of the prohibition to marry within the family name, nr 
totem name, all the rest will doubtless become * plain mailing ' 
in competent hands- 

In any ca^c t>efore my conjecture is definitely laid asidn 
ftK erroncoiiTi, it may, let ns hope, be considered desirable to 
await fuller evidence as to the extent of the operation, in 
victual ravage life, of that particular cufitom of ' Avoidance * 
wbich I consider, in its inception, and as the earliest law, 
to have been a ' vera cauaa "* of widest operation in piimitive 
social evolution, 'Avoidance' is, however, to-day, a mere 
faint image of a remote past, and itn genetic ^significance has 
utterly faded trom among even those people who yet, with 
strange conservatism, still blindly yield an everyday uhefli- 
ence to it, in form at least. Belonging to ii class of savftge 
habits presenting featured »o extmonlinary, *■ Avoidance be- 
tween brother and sister' has ever Ijeen a puzTle to inquirers- 
This AvoidaiAv is «tily the most obwnin? of all the numerous 
ca^ea of the stran^ habit, hut it is also that which, uu to the 
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present, seems least Ui Imve fltlratteii the iiatict nf anthrtipo- 

Ic^iiLs, Ii> this c)aJ^s nF custom, the Aroidfuite uf which must 

frequent Ttientioii liAJt been iiiiule in liteniture, i^ Hvukljuice 

between nmther-in-law and soii-iii'la^v, v»herea* that between 

hfother and sister is to my kiioi^'ledge but riirely metitioned.' 

Aiid yet, &a fur as riy own expeiience goes (and it extends over 

more than a quarter of a century among primitive peoples in 

the South Sea*). Avoid^ince of brother and sister is not only 

as common as, but intiuittly n»orc strict and severe in action 

than, the Avoidance of ' Mothei'a-in-lftw/ It iri indeed 

probable that the ^ery severity of observance has led to its 

bting 5o little noticed. For bv the action of this law, a 

brother and a Hister, after childhood, are kept so far apart 

from one ain>tbcr, that only those who have actually lived 

loti^ amidst uati^'e!4 can he expected to have had a chance of 

being aware oF the restraints to intercourse between them. 

Even then it would be from some such casual occurrenee 9» 

the accidental rencontre of the two, placing them thus in 

HEidden and uimvoidable proximity to each other, which 

would Icfid to Jin obsei'vation, by an European^ of their ei- 

iraoi^inoiy attitude and behaviour under such circLimstances. 

My own attention was primarily only drawn to this 

matter by noting the grave st^ridal and excitement caused 

in & native community by the motneiitary isolation, in a 

canoe, of a brother and sifter- The aflair became so veiy 

aerious for the brother that he disappeared from the tribe for 

over a year. Indeed, the rigorous severity of thin particular 

law in daily action is almost inc-re<lible. In New Caledonia, 

for instance, oil intcrcouTiie between a brother and si«ter by 

speech or sign ii* absolutely prohibited from a very emly age. 

Wtiilat the girl will remain in the paternal home, the boy, at 

the age of seven or eight (when not, as is usual, adopted by 

the maternal unele), only conies there for his niealfc, partaken 

again wjlely with the other molea.' He dwells until married 

* Ttis wu written bflfor? the »ppmnuicu of Mr. Omwlcy"* Myttie Htuft 
0902). 
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in the large general bachelors* hut, set itpart for yoiithn in 
ail villager. Even after ni^trnage, if brother Jind Piij-ter have 
ta comnmnicate with eai:h other on fiiiniJj inatterrt, such 
coninioijication mast be niAile tlirough the intermediaij of n 
third person, nor can the sister enter tlie brother's but even 
after hL^ marriage, despite the presence of her Mster-in-Liw 
tlierein. If the two should unexpectedly meet in some 
nflrrow path* the girl will throw herself face downwards into 
the nee-rest bush, whilst the boy will pas* without turning his 
head, And a^ if unaware of her presence. 

They cannot mention each other's names, and if the 
sister's name is mentioned publicly before tlie brother, he will 
show much embarrassment, and if it is repeated he will retii-e 
precipitately. She can eat nothing he ha^i carried or cookefl. 
Whilftj then, such propinquity as h implied in the mutual 
habitation of the same hut by these two would be scandalously 
impossihlei it is not uncommon to find a mother-in-law and 
flcn-in-lftw\ whilst in Avoidanee, living under the same roof. 
It is obvious that tn the latter ease each detaJl of * Avoidance ^ 
in act or speech would be easily remarked bv Eiu-opeans, 
whereas no chauce of sLieb observation between the adult 
brother and Bister ccjiild possibly arise, thev being kept, jij* we 
see, so utterly apart. It is to be i^nted^ howevei-, that the 
seemingly instinctive natund affection between two so nearly 
related is not ipiwiched by these strange re^tnuntfln They 
remain interested in each other^rs welfare, and in cases of 
sickne^ for instance, keep tlienjhelves informed of each other^^ 
condition tlin^ugli tJiird perM>Jis, So great, however, is the 
depth in action (on these lines) of the feeling of avoidance in 
this matter, that I aui convinced that the infanticide of 
twins, which only take^ place in New Caledonia when the 
children arc of different sexe;^ arises from the idea of a too 
close propinquity in the womb, Further evidence *ia to the 
very widespread existence of thi^ ca'ttom in the Soutli Sk^aa I 
will leave to a later stage, only noting here that 1 have been 
astoni,shed to find^ in answer to inquiries, that it ifl well 
recognised amongst the aborigines of Australia. 
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[Mr. Atkinson hob left a blank space for an expected 
(jom muni rati c»n from the late Mr. Ciirr. On * Avoidance' 
in AustraliOf between brother and aiflterf Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen write: *A curious castom esists with regard to 
the mutual behaviour of elder and younger sister* and their 
brothers. A man may speak ireely to hi^ elder sisters in 
blood, but those who are tribal UngaroUfhti must oidy be 
spoken to at a L-onf^iderable diHtance. To youiiger sisters 
blood and tribal, he may not speak, or, at least, only at 
such a distance that the features are indtstinguiKhable. . . . 
We cannot discover ai^y estplanation of this mstriction in re- 
ganl to the jounger bister ; it can tardlj be suppowsl that 
it h»s anything to do with the dread of anything like incest, 
else why is there uuL ^l^ strong a restriction in Uie case of tlie 
elder ftisters ?'' '] 

Now the occmrente of this particular habit amidst a race 
of nomad hunters, forced by the exigencies of the chase to 
wander about in iHoktcd groups, composed for the most part 
of fiingle families, and where the separation of the sexes can- 
not possibly be arranged, as with the hut and village dwelling 
CalcdonifUis, is a moat remarkable faft> When we take into 
consideration the disturbing effects of such an avoidance in 
the internal econoniv of such a famUy circle, the significance 
of the circumstance is great n^ regards our general argument. 
It becomes, indeed, evident that the fundamental cau^e of tiie 
custom involving this daily and hourly di»^Iocatiou of doraestie 
life, must lie very deep in ^vage society. If, however, our 
theory aa to the idea which dominated the inception of this 
strange habit shall turn out to be ('orrect, then it will be seen 
that no surprise newl be felt, if the genesis of this nde 
should prove to be in the anijnal J^tage, tliat traces of the 
guperatn»cture should exist to <»nr day. Now that attention 
will perhaps be more tlosely drawn to this, till recently the 
least observed of the vom^ of Avoidance, I fi^l siue that proof 
of its existence will be found in abundance in tlie present or 



* jVfrtiw Trit>ri ff Central AHitmlia. piJ- WW. e^—A, L 
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past of all primitive pcdplL-s.^ In view of ib* unexpectedly 
wide dissL'ini nation in Australia, hope may be tolt that re- 
lae&xch vfi]} Hnd it oj^ a working ftictor in many pt^oplcs where 
itfi presence hafl been leaat cxpecled, and not only in AuBtrn- 
laiida- It is potable that a stritrter examination of the inner 
life of lo\ver taceti in Africa and Asia will allow a perfectly 
legitimate inference that they are fitill under the influence of 
itti effect, although the custom itaelf may be no longei* in 
actual force. It i« also possible, as I have «aid, that Snrvivals 
and MytliK may point conclusively to its having had its day 
amon^ft the highest nntion^ with whom all traditions of it 
have been lost before the (lawn of history, [llather the reverse 
is the case ; see the marriage of Zeiihi and Hera, brother and 
sister, Knd of the Im^os, fe, — A, L-] 

In many cases philological evidence iHued on the deriva- 
tion of the root syllahle oi the word ' Mster, a word which in 
the tongues of peoples sslill obedient to this law \s from a root 
implying ■■ Avoidance,^ mp.y afford atlirmative prcMjf, aa circum- 
stantial as unexpected, thrLt thid custom was once asuniver^ 
a* my theory would require.^ If diificuUy ir^ felt in the ac- 
ceptatiou of an liypotliesis of r>ucli wide sigrjiHauicet simply 
based on an obscure lower custom so little noted in anthro- 
pological literature o^to penuit doubts of its existence, I can 
only repeat that a cognisance of the truita of this pftrticular 
habit of avoidance and its effect as a factor in savage life 
demands such conditions of residence and chances of obr*erva- 
tion, as can fall to the lot of icw. I may add thai it in one of 
the very first customs to distLppear after contact with whites, 
e^ecially missionoric*, being, oa it ie, in such extreme diver- 
gence with the economy of the European fiunily, in regard to 
the Dititual attitude of brother and bister- 
It is more than a quarter of a century since the author hud 
his attention first <lrawn to the practice- The evolution of 

' Ur. AtkJiiBUii's fureca&t wu concot, firotlior anil dbter AvoidaiLct ifl 
*ery widely ililTuHed — A. L. 

' Tlie a-Qlbor iLoe* not give euintp]«6f wnvda tor 'tflster* Impljin^ 
afolifince. But wc clBe^hare bIiqw Ifaai fh Lifu (MtLanceU) the word for 
■flifiter ' meaiia 'out to be touobcd.' — A. L^ 
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the idea ot" its possible iflentity with the Primal Law has led. 
to a contiDUcri nnd close observation ; he is thus able to teiiify 
as to its mpid disappearance. Brother and sister avoidjuice 
was ul that time, thirty veuJs ago, quite univcr^il in New- 
Caledonia ; non in many placets it is uokDounj even Ba a 
tradition^ among the younger fibori^nes. In view of the 
probability of a similar oblivion among other peoples^ the 
immediate colleetion of evideiice is urgent, and further delay 
aeems dangerous and even eulpable. 

ThMs, however much to the present advaiitage of the theory 
Bs regards the ciwtom it would have beeri to cull larger proofs 
from that vast field of literature only to be procured in 
older lands, it has seemed desirable to mnke this the?is public 
without further delay. As we have -laid, if the theory is 
correct, wider ^ludeiiLs wil! bring forward cogent facts in 
further proof from existing knowledge, whilst continued 
research should afford evidence so complete of the widespread 
existence of the custom in the prebeiit and pa.st of the human 
race, ah to render uiy speculation as to its ongin less seem- 
ingly illegitimated 

^ UtliQF trpitcnUtfoai have nciw been advanced, eiipeclally by Hr. 
Crawl f»y. — A. L. 
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lHATTER 11 

SEXUAL EELATIONS OF ANIMALS 

Brother and filfftcr ATDidancs, a partial ii><age atnoug the higher nuim- 
malu- — Malf*»' attitude to femaJes in a group domiDiited by m »iDgla 
mals head- — Buiil of ejci]«f1 yo'oag maltifl-^Th^ir ralHtionfi to the sire. 
— BEoinpIca Id t^ttli: aad hor^c-H.— In ^mc-f owl -—Strict laoalbatioa 
of aniomlb.— E:iiiic(l jouu^ Tiialu:< Uuti^r un ibu fringe of bhc iiareuL 
gro up, — l*arTi ci 6 e. 

Another dilHciilty in connection with the evolution of th** 
Bo-OiLlJcd Primal Law of Avoidoucc between brotlier and 
flUter from that eariy idea which we will presently disclose, 
seem^^ to lie in the fact tliat if, ab nc uphohl, <^uch law wa» 
the first factor in the ascent of man, it must have taken its 
rise whilst he wra still some ape-like creaturu. It remuins, 
however, to be sliown fi-om its peculiar form that in ita primi- 
tive application, the law would not have required for it* i»- 
telligence greater mental power than i^ possessed hy actual 
anthropoids. The law majr indeed be said to be practicully 
an inchoate fact, an actual if partiai usage, for the regula- 
tion of the intersexuid relations among most of liie higher 
mamniftlH, It could, at any rate, have come into full intelli- 
gt!nt appli<Titinn as a well-defined jotiai institution, in the 
actual ^11^ of tlie term, whilat the atitlut}poinot'phic pro- 
genitor of man was still ho little removed from the ape that 

Hiit speech was yet xs JiAlting ns hi!^ gait, 
Only less brutish than his moral statij:- 



Briefly, the la* of Avoidance concerns (more particularly) 
tlie rclaHon ' inter &c,' from a sexuni point of view, of the 
male and female uHnpring of any given pai*entH> la othei' 
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words it dettTinines the muttiEd attitude to the females within 
a (singJe) IHmil^ group dominated by a male head. 

Before, however, entering into the argument in this con- 
nection, it will be dctiimblc to make a paraphra^ on Mr. 
lfarwin*s dictum as to the social condition of man in the 
animal stage in general, and more particularly in regard to 
his interntarital rektionu, and to compare this with that of 
oetuat mEimniaU. It is to be noted that he does not pro- 
nounco definitely as to whether, in the era of pure animalism, 
the original type of muri'n ancestor was sodol or non-aoeia] 
in habit- But we may judge from the estraet ah^ady made 
from the DcjKmt o/ Man that Darwin evidently inclines to 
the opinion that, even primitivejyf he wait a iiocial animal, as 
seemingly mure in accord with the preAent eminently social 
eoniiition^i- 

The very signifidint counter- fact, however, remains, that 
tione of the ^tctiial antlmjpoidj^, as far as regards the adult 
males, art' in any way social or even gregarious ; the ciiTulusion 
thuN sccLus evident thaU like thew hj» nearest conijieeni of to- 
flay, man vba on the contrary a iion^bucial animal, and that, as 
with the gorilla, only one grown male would have been seen 
in a band. We mast then imagine our more or less Jiviman 
ancestor, roaming the tbreat in search of daily food, a^ a 
aohtAry polygamous male, with wife or wives and female 
children ; the unsocial head of a solititry isolated group. 

With equal strength and probably already greater cun- 
ning than any actual anJmaJ of to-day, he had perhaps 
acquired dominance over mo^t of the other beasts of the field. 
The patriarch had only one enemy whom he should dread, 
aji enemy ^nth each coming year more and more to be 
feared — deadly rivals of his very own flesli and blood, and the 
&uit of hi& loing — namely, that neighbouring group of young 
males excited by sesciul jealously ^m his own and similar 
family groupn- — a youthful band of brothers living together 
in forced celibacy, or fit most in polyandrous reUtioD with 
ttome single female captive.^ A horde as yet weak in their 
' Whj 'single^?— A. L 
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inipuhescence, they are, but they would, when strength was 
gained with time, inedtublv wrent'h by couibiuwl attnt-ks, 
reTiewed again and again, both wile and life from Ihe patomal 
tymnl. But they themselves, nfter brief eominuiiistie ejtjoy- 
ment, would be segregatwl atiew by the fierce fire of i^exiial 
jeaJoEisy, each fiur^ivor of the slaughter relapsing into lonely 
snvereigntyj the head of the typical group with its cfuirnt'ter- 
istic feature uf a siogle adult uiale member in antagonism 
with every other adult male. Now it vsai be «honn tliat tills 
vttnoLid circle of the stream of social life is tummoii to most 
mammala. The facta of the cinrumstAUce can be most easily 
observed amidst the half-wild, half-domesticated animal* met 
with in colonial farming experience, in New Caledonia, for 
instance, where European hora^ and cattle have been allowed 
to return almost to a state of nature- 

In thi,s respect the economy of life in a herd of even such 
gregarious creatures as the bovine race, is a vcrv curious and 
instructive study. There is no fact more striking than the 
fiubordination in which the yoTinger bulls are kept ; as long 
as they are at all tolerated in the herd by lbs patriarch, tlieir 
intereotirse ivith the females is most limited, and only takes 
place by stealth and at the risk of life and limb. 

Nothing, OS breeders are aware, is fio fatal to the well- 
being of a herd, or leads so quickly to degeneration, as the 
perpetuation of the race by immature males. That procrea- 
tion shoukl be the act of the robunt adult alone, iw evidently 
an Riioui with nature herself in success(iU production ; it is 
doubtless of the highest importance to keep up the normal 
fltaiidarid of strength and size. A* a fact, the presence of tlie 
immature male among H herd of cattle is only pcruiitted 
whilst he is still quite inipiibesi?ent. Then lianishmfnt by 
the maflter of the lienl i^ inevitabte at a later stage. Tliese 
exiles, although thus apart from the main herd, remain in 
touch with it, so to speak, and we find in consequence, 
in continual proximity of the troop of the patriarch and 
his females, a small band of malt», which, as U evident 
irom their colour and general physical resemblance, are ita 
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direct product. The relations bctweeu this mob and the old 
rnaJe are alwav* strained, the latter has constantly to be oh 
the watch to ^hicl<l hk ntariinl ri^hta. 

yur long the mere menace of his presence sufKces for such 
protection, but with «ge — the 3'oung bulla becoming more 
bold — struggles take place which Kooncr or later, from mere 
force of numbers, end in the rout or death of the parent. 
We may here cite tbe mention made by Mr, Darwin ^ of Lord 
T&nkervilleV account of the battles of Uie wild bulls in 
Chillingham Parle ; ' In 1861 several contended for mastery, 
and it was observed that two of the younger bulla attacked 
in concert the old leader cf the herd, overthrew and disabled 
him, so that he was believed by the keepers to be lying 
mortally wounded in a neighbouring wood. But a few days 
afterwards one of the young bulls approai^hed the wood 
alone, and then the monarch of the cba^e, who had been 
laahing himself up for vengeance, c^ime out and in a short 
time killed his antagonist. He then quietly joined the herd, 
and long held undibputed r^way.* 1 may add from my own 
observation among hnJf-wild lienia in Uie colonies, that often 
when the old patriorcli is nut absolutely killed in sucti 
cR^ea^he ia forced to quit the herd. He t}ien l>eco]nes a soli- 
tary exile, always exceptionally navage and dangerous to 
approach or molest. It eeems to nie probable that we have 
here an explanation of the occurrence of the existence of the 
weil'known * ro^e "" elephant, which if= always a male and 
notorioua]y dangerous. 

One important iuct must here, however, be noted ; tliat 
before such dcatli or exile takes place, and the sons reach an 
iige which enable^i them successfully to dispute the f^uprcmocy 
of the father, the d^utghters have reached pubertv and borne 
produce to the sire — thiB matter, m will be seen later, has 
an important beiring on our genersl argument^ — on our 
theory of Pnmal Law. Amount hoi^es, again, which have 
hectmie ivild, esaetlv the same facts are to be observed. Each 
herd has one head, and thi*, as natural selection would imply, 
^ DcMcent »/ Hom, p, fiOl, 
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iJi the uH^t powerful stallion; he is Iht njHNtu' tinii owner nf 
thf K-multfi, and this niastery he ret/iins until overpowci^ by 
other mules, which, fl^ herort, arc almost iiivtinablv his owq 
progeny. In fact, any strange male ivould pn>babiy have 
first to run the gntmtlct of thi^ ovitlvin(|7 herd of exiled sons 
before he could reat'h the father. It is, however, a^in to be 
noted that he i.s rapcly tlius ovcipowercd bv even ihe com- 
bined efiorts of his houb* before liiti daughters have reached 
flueh ^ui age as to have produoet^ oiTi^pnng to thuir father. 

Thif: sviitem of tiequenee of genemtions in breeding is, in- 
deed, HO nnivergaJ in a fjtate of nature amount all Jininialfc, as 
to seem tu point to the faet that in-bi^eeding between father 
and (laughter eannot t>e so prejudicial a^ some believL'- ltd 
efficaey in t^-pe-fising is at least very great, if, as experiments 
of my own in pig-breeding on these lines would lead me to 
ttiink, the ijueslion of prupoleufv is merelv a matter of *inrh 
close in'breeding repeated for generations. We ni?w note 
here that if, as is probablo, the pruduee, on tlie ecuitmiy, of 
a full hmthi^r anil sister an: degenerate^ a*itinv seems to 
attempt to preveTit ilh oeeiinenee. On the snceesslon of the 
iwus to the father's rights, sjieedy eonflidw from sexual jealou.sy 
ari^' amidst the former ajid lead to a mpid ^-gi^gaUon ot 
the herd, in which the chances of own brother and sister 
continuing to mate are shglit. Until this segregration, how- 
ever, docs take place, nothing is more curious to watch than 
the attitude and i-elations of these vonng mtdea among them- 
selves, the oldest and slrongeat dainnng prior mjiritai rigiits 
but no more. 

The same phe[iomena in uoctal eeonomv Tnay be observed 
witii even greater intent^ity in lower nuikw of life than the 
([uadrupeda. For instance, in a large Hoek of game fowl 
which I had on opportunity to observe closel}' for several 
year<i, dm-ing which they had nearly relap'ied into a state of 
nature, there was an exact reproduction of all these details 
There existed the sjmie division into sniail faniilv groups, 
each headed by an adult ujale, tlie nAine subordination im- 
posed on the jirnior males of their bruiishuient at pnberty* >y^ 
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also their inevitable combined fittack, when sufficiently power- 
ful* on their paternal eneniyn His deatii resulted in the same 
communbtic nfiHumption of his rights, with a ^ulisequent dis- 
ruption, from jcaloiisj, into the typical smaUer ttiid AcpEUTite 
groups- 

Wc thua tind an identical condition of the ^icxuflil relatiooA 
between the fcniaJcH of a givjup and its older nnd younger 
male menibere to be common in the wiimal world — the domi- 
Dation, in fact* of an idea that mif^ht, in the person of the 
senior male, eonfers maribil rights over the fenuile members 
of the family, and an inchoate rule of action n^ultin^ tbere- 
froui ; which bars from the enjoyment of such right each 
junior male- To hold that man, whilst in the animal ^tage, 
should form an exception to the general rule seems unreaAon- 
able. If, as we are inclined to believe, he was originally a 
quite nun-sccial animal, the fa^rt Ix^coniPf* more powiible still 
that, ns with modem types of atithropoid apes, each adult as 
head of a group was at feud with every other. As regards 
the social evolution, it would indeed seem most natirral that, 
OS Mr. Darwin conceived, the (Trst step in progress should 
have been taken by animals already united gregariou.sly, and 
thus already imbued with some social feeliiTg?*. Strange to 
say, the path in advance which the ancestor of man, in the 
light of our hypothesis, was destined to follow, disclosed 
itiiclf as an indirect con^uence of the very inten&ity of hia 
non-social characteristic. In fact, ob 1 fancy will become 
evident in the development of our argument, the only line of 
progresi open to inan v-'os one inacce^wible to animals of 
gregarioa^ liabits^ judgJEig by the economy of life in a troop 
of mandrills or baboons- 
Having ventured to differ from the great naturalist on 
this point, I would with deference take exception to his 
further statement — ' That the younger moles, being thus ex- 
pelled and wandering aisoiit, would, when at laat suteessful in 
findiikg a partner, prevent too close inter-breeding within the 
limits of the same family/ Thi-S if I understand it rightly, 
woidd convey the idea that tliis youthful hand <]uitted the scene 
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of their birth, and deserted entirely their original habitAt in 
the foreiit, I cannot help considering it an error to iinogine 
that such ^eanderingg could thus be without hounds. Nothing 
eeems to me more remarkable and irrevorablc in savage 
Nature than the rigid localiHLlion of all living thin^ in her 
realm. No fish in the sea, no bird in the air, but has its local 
habitjition, which only beconitTs free to the stranger on the 
death of the occupant.' No comer on earth but Reema to 
hold ibi fttwfiiJ tenant, and the hounds thereof are defined 
within ngid hmits. AVithin, there is safety, with a sense of 
ournership ; without, is the great unknown, posseMsed by 
others, fiercely really to tlefend their righfc*^ and threaten 
every danger and death to the rstrangtr intruder — unless 
quite otherwijw fomiidiibJe tiinn adolcM-^nt youtk 

It iH thus probable, in fact, that in common with the 
lower aniinolst the band of exiled young males of our anthro- 
poid ancestor haunted the neighbourhood of the parent herd, 
remaining Uiu.'* on fumilinr ground, and in hearing of friendly 
voices. Por we must remember that their feud was only with 
the paternal parent. In the magic alembic of lime the coii- 
stantiy increasing shadow of their presents would take sudden 
dreadful form, but m parricidal crime alone. Tlie Jtc^uel in 
disastroiiM hicc^ity 'ichith Mr. Dancht woi/fd hi*re conjecture a(, 
Nature alone htin ever been imjyotejit to deal with. The pro- 
blem of an effectual bar to undesirable union between brother 
and Twister was solved by man alone, and in the Primal Law. 
An effort of hi;^ embryonic intellect, thus early defiant of 
Nature, the law placed otbieally. For once and for ever, a dis- 
tinction between him and every other crejitm'e. 

< Thia facli It t«11 koowii to anglem tar trout— jL L. 
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CHAPTER m 

UAN VARYISO FROld ANIMALS 

Effect i>r the ahflenc? of a »(peciiil pBirin^ nenwiD oa rmsc^itt inflJi. — Con- 
Hf^uect aTAle of ir«aeeleflB var between vlre £ikd yonug^ maJeS- — Mau 
alrcadr more thait on ap«.— KeaoItB of hb prolonged iofoncj fmd of 
malemaJ Icjve. — A. joung coaId petnuttfid to lire in bhe parcot fronp.<" 
CobditiODA Id which thla oor-eliy arose. 

In common, then, with their nearest con^nera of to-day, we 
have fotjnd eaoh male head of a group of our anthropoid an- 
ccfltors in direct antaj^nism with every other male, and a 
consequent disruption of the family at each encounter with a 
superior force. This disruption, in its effects on a species of 
non-^p^garious habits, would result not only in the diKpersal 
of it« members, but in the destruction of what material pro- 
gress in the accumulation of property might have accrued, 
A* this would have inc-!uded all germs of mechnnical dis- 
covery, figain doubtless due solely to the superior constructive 
faculties of the male, it is evident that advance in a race thus 
socially constituted was quite impossible. 

Now this antagonism of male with male, with all \\s re- 
trograde consequences, a struggle fierce enough in all auinials, 
had a nioi'c inten?^ effect on niLscent man than on any other 
creature that had evei' existed. An added force was cauKed 
by the disappearance in the nascent human specie!^ of tlia.t 
FteH:ion of physical and mental repose, granted by Nature to 
the reat of creation, when not actually in the moment or 
season of rut. This ever-recuni ng but limited period, ordi- 
narily appearing for a certain fixed epoch in each year, by the 
exigencies of supply auil demand in the ncccssarilv abundant 
food required for nursing mothei's, had loi^t \\a date-fixing 
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power willi this new crtaticn — Man. With the iieiy first 
step in pi'u^it^ai would cuiiie hi^ ndapUitiuit to a uiure ur l(sa 
onintvoniiu and ccjiu^equently more regular diet. The con- 
seqiiLMit modifiofttioii would be profound in the matter of 
sexual habit and appetite. Man needed no longer to put 
limits to the atason of love and desire.' ITii?* wa.-* a crime 
o^ainHt Nature, new in the history of the world, a crime which 
Nature wouJd probably have avenged by race- deterioration or 
extermination, if the germa of moitaJ power had not been 
already strong enough to liR him^ Man^ to be, of all creature^ 
almoi^t completely beyond the influenoe of environment, thenee 
of Nntiu* herself. 

The intensity of the evil led to its eure. In a state of 
society wheru literally every male creature*s hand was against 
the othei', and life one eontinual uproar from Iheii- eoutending 
strife ; where not only v/oa there no instant^s truce in the war- 
fare, but each blow dealt whs emphasised (fatally) by the 
intellectiml finesj*e which nnw directed it, it became a question 
of fom»d ndvance in progress or straight retreat In annihila- 
tion as fl specii*s. Htiwever difficult it nwy be to imagine by 
what path such k creattire wjis ever to emerge from llie 
material istic labyrinth in which we thiiM find him involved, it 
is sure that he iieitbiT could nur dicl remain there. A forward 
step vtn somehow taken, some nmtl out of the maxe was 
somehow found. 

It renudus for us to trace, by wliat dim light of cuntttm 
arid tradition we may, the faint trail of those uionierUtius 
footprintrt, which, however lame and halting, took tlie stj^ait 
and difficult way to a higher life. We may expect to 
find, AJ* is but natural, that the path was one before un- 
trodden. As man followed it, at first unco u^ci oils! v, from 
the nhouldera of tliiv new pilgrim, prcdestinctl to worthier 
burdcmi, would fall some of the heavy load of the mere 
fUiimal nature. 
I There was now, in fact, to be a break in the economy of 

I "^ 

I AjbjfiCi 



' Sec WosUjraftrck, Jli^flry i^ JIvptan J/arriAga, ch. ii, 18BI, 
Ajbjfict is obncue. 
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animal nature, a» regards that vicious dirle, whej% we found 
an ever-reourring violent ^iicctw^jion to the solitan' paternal „ 
tyrant, by sons whose pAiriddal hands were so soon n^n ^t 
clenched in fratriridal strife- In the dawn of peace between ^^ 
this fiLtht^r Hnd son we Khdil litid the si^ipost to the new 
liighway. 

Before going further, we may here state our assumption 
that, wht^i our Huce^tor had arrived at thb crisis in hfs life, 
a triun ioTolviitg the vast psychological step in advance 
implied in the developuient of society, and the intelligence 
iieccftsary for the evolution of the law in its regulation, he 
was already Mimewh^t more than ape. The animal stage as 
fonuing part of the ladder of ascent from bnite to man 
would be marked by degrees of progression, each a step further 
removed from the original type. ITicae very carlict<t steps we 
indeed propose to examine later in detail, for the present we 
will suppose they have been taken, and that the inHuencc of 
environment, under certain hypothetic conditions, to t>c also 
detailed hereafterj has fostered physical modi6cation» to- 
wards the human type such as we found in the mattci' of rut. 
But in nature the relation is very close between the phyfijeal 
and the mental qualities, l*be advance in one would possibly 
lead to a corresponding development of the other. Each is 
the necessary complement of each. For instance, as Mr- 
Uarwin has pointed out, while the lower extremities Ijecome 
more and more used for progn-Nsiun alone, su the upper, thu?( 
left free, would be Kpecialised ks prehensile origans, m) becoming 
both valet and tutor to the nast^enl brain. To push our 
metaphor to au extrcjne, vv may say that when Homo Alalua 
trod the new path, it was already an a biped in an upnght 
attitnile, thus leaving at lea*t his hand ft'ee to point it out to 
others, for aa yet his tongue, at leaat by the hypothesis, waa 
inarticulate, 

Oui line of research aa regards the new departure waa at 
once narrowed when wc indicated that it ended in the i>eaceful 
conjunction of father and son. Our ]>ath will lie in the 
exunination of tbc question ad to what possible series of 
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natural circumstflnoes, in the domestic life of the race, could 
leiul to fiuch conjunction, and what Jaw in i^uch an age couJd 
auffice for n^gulation of such asfiociHtion if formed- Wc shaJJ 
have to examine more cloudy (us fas a^ our ima^nation will 
aid us) tht exact conditions of the family life of tlie semi- 
hunian group which we have supposed typical io that era, 
T,e, the nmall isolated band of anthropoids, compo&ed of a 
sirigle polygamous adult male witln dep<?ndprt wives and ofF- 
spring- His piviihlt rt- lations \v'\ Ui tin?*-, et^pecially his 
attitude towonJs hi>4 mule ehildrefi, will interest ur. Therein 
should certaiuly lie fourifl the de.Hired Ncrii's of cm-mnstaiices 
entailing a critical situation, w^hoae happy reholutjon shall 
furnish the clue to the problem of that possible aggrt^tion 
on which idJ future progress depends. However stiange it 
may appear, it will be found, a-* we hnve lUready aaid* that the 
jtbnornia] cuiidition?i i[uposed by the unuuttiral modifications 
of the sexual functions have :fcrved a^ a meanx to the end of 
advance in progress. And as, by their action in the past, 
anthropoid man had become the mo:^ sexually judous and 
intractable of all creatures, so it may be expected that the 
aeries of causes which nball have foi- effect the restraint of 
sueh exeefib of paKKJon, will pofises^i further va^t potentiality 
of action. Such latency in potentiality i» evidently indis-* 
penftable when we consider that there is here concerned the 
evolution of law in oppo»ittion to natuj^ and its triumph tor 
all time over the mere brute. 

But first as Tegards the fact of the association of adult 
males on friendly terms within the group, which fact haft 
seeuied to UA to constitute the whole problem of progress, it 
would on a hEtaty liew appear as if it had been already 
found in the band nf exiled sons whiL-h we have jieen haimt- 
ing the parent horde. Here we meet with that aggregatinn 
of individuaU whose eombinaHon in peaeeftd union should 
apparently be the result ot some law in regulation. Tliis 
idea woidd even seem to gain support Irnm the fact that all 
the members being brothen^ anfl living riio^i probably tn a 
Btate of polyandiy, we here appear to Hnd fulfilled eiactljr 
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those gtHctit conditions oF primitive niflmage imperative 
acuoitliii^ to Mr, McLenrana theory of tlie ori^i^iu of *ocietv- 
It wiU not, however, be difficult to prove thut, at leoflt at 
thi^ stage ilk evolution, such a group woold Lack the most 
essential elements of stability, llieir unity, in fflct, as has 
been oTready pointed out, cuuld only endure as long r^ the 
youthfubiesa of the niemb^ra necest«itat<*d union For protec- 
tion, a.nd their imnmtiirity prevented tlie full play of the 
sexual paiaion. The horde would iiie^-ibibly dissolve under 
the iuRueucv of jealousy at the adult Kta^, especially If, aa 
is probshle^ tlie number of their female captives had iocreoAed 
with the g^ii in yeant and po^er. Tlie uece&saiy Primal 
Law which alone could deteiiuine peace within a fau^ily circle 
hv recogni?iiug a dUihiCtiojt hetjcccn Jhnale atid Jhualt (the 
iiidi^pet liable antecedent to a definition of marital rights) 
could never have onacn m such a body. It follows that if 
such law was ever evoked^ it mu»t have been from within the 
only other assembly in existence, viz. that headed by the 
solitary polygamous patriarch, 'the Cyclopean family."" 

We have said that this family would be eoinposcd of the 
male head and his wives, the latter con^istiTig of captured 
female»s, and further, let us note, of his own adult female off- 
spring, accompanied by a troop of infants of both ^-ieEes, The 
absence of mide off'spHng beyond those of tender years would 
be another most notable phenomenon. These sons would, as 
we have seen, have been banished at puberty fium the herd, 
in common with the habit of nnwt animals. 

Now we have surmised that at this eta^ our subject has 
been modified, both physically and mentally', to a certain 
extent in approach to tlie human ty^>e, ajid there is precisely 
one special uiodilication which would have been of ptinuiioiuit 
i]iipoi"tance in view of the pi-oblem of advance in progress* 
Vor if we may thus infer a certain increaAe in the longevity 
of the na^^cent race at even so early a ritagc in evolutiou, then 
that evidently cntailij a more prolonged in/hue^. It foLlowa 
that, however precocious, the young males before exile must 
have passed at least nine to ten hclplca^j years under their 
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mother's cHTe, But, Agaitif the rise of »iup<^ior intellectual 
faculties in general presupposes a decided increase in the 
powers of memory, and thU agent, in connection with that of 
the longer uimpanionshipf wiiikld heri? set in movement, sooner 
or Irtter, h |>iyt'JioU}giCHl factnr of strangely niagtiifiwl forte 
as (.'ompLred with wlidt tt iv in the mere hrute — tuunely, human 
malemaJ love, 

SepoRition, however caused, between t]ii» motlker and her 
child Mould be far more severeljf felt than hy any other 
Bjiiniol. At the renewed bai)ishment of each of her male 
progeny by the jealous patriftn:h, the mothers feelii]g> and 
instinct would be increaKJnglj lacerated and outraged. Her 
agonised efforts to retain at least her last and youngest 
would be even stronger than with her fir*t-bom- It b ex- 
ceedingly important to observe that her chances of success) in 
this coae would be much greater. When this last and deareat 
son approached adolchconce, it is not difficult to perceive that 
the patriarch must have reached on age when the fire of desire 
mav have become somewhat dull; whilst, again, his harem, 
from the presence of numerous adult daughters, would be in- 
creased to an extent that might have overtaxed his once more 
active powers. Given some such rather exceptional situ- 
ation, where a happv opportunity in superlative mother love 
wrestled with a for once satiated paternal appetite in desire, 
we may here diwem a poHsible kpyof the sociological problem 
which occupies uSf and which conHi^ted in a conj unction within 
one group of two adult maJcf^. 

We must conceive tliat, in the march of the centuries^ on 
some fateful day, the bloody tragedy in the la»t act of tlie 
familiar dmiiui wo-f Hvoided, and the edict of exile or d&ith 
left unpronounced - Pure iiiatenial love triumphed over the 
demons of lubt. and jtulousy. A mothci^ succeeded in keeping 
by her side a male child, and thus, by a strange coincidence^ 
that fathtii' and bou, ^vho, atnoiigst all matnmal^, Iiad be^i tlie 
most deadly of enemies, weii; now the Gt^t to join honds^ So 
portentous oil allian<^ might well bring the world to their 
feet. The fandly group would now present, for tlie tirst time. 
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the till then unknown spectacle of tile inclunian within a 
domastic circle, uiid amidst its coitipunffiit females, of an 
ddoleacent male youth. It mtut, however, lie edinitted that 
snch an eveiit, at such an epoch, deniandcd Irnperatively very 
ext^ptional quaJitie:^ boUi physiological aiid prsychulo^cal, ia 
the primitive ageiitv The new huppy ending to that old- 
woHd drama which had mix for so long thr<mgh blood imS. 
tears, wh> ail innovation requiring vta-y unuaaaUy gifted 
actors- How many failurea hod doubtless taken place in its 
rehearsal during the centuries, with less able or happy inter- 
preten* ! It is probable that, in the new experiment, suc- 
ceaa waa rendered pof^nible by the rise of new powers in nascent 
man. Some feeble gcnn of altruir^m may already Irnve arisen 
to make ita force felt as an important factor. 

It is aJfeO certain Uiat, with i^ucb prolonged inlaney, there 
had been opportutiity for the development of paternal philo- 
progenitiveness. It is evident that siuch long-con tin ued 
presence of sons eould but result in a eert&in mutu&l sympathy, 
however inevitable the eventual exile. 

The love and cjire of a parent for his offspring is^ after all, 
ethically speaking, the normal condition. Habiturtl deseition 
at too early an nge would be fatal. Their dissociation, the 
abnormal and only one, took place under the iiifluenee of the 
strongest passion in nature, again largely eiaggcrated in 
primitive nmri. But in such an em purely pliy^eal character- 
istics would undoubtedly have also a va^it influence in the 
development of the incident we have tried to depict. The 
fiercely solitary p'ltriarch who firat conKcnted to the intruiiive 
presence within his family circle of another adult male was, 
aa I think we can prove, a being of abiiornial physical power 
ae compared with his fellowa. For we have aasumed satiety 
in desire to have been a powerful factor in the xnnovtUory 
struggle we have witnessed. But such satiety imphes exten- 
sive polygamy, and yet tigain a large harem composed ex- 
clufiively of unwilling outside captives \^ incredible, escape 
for them in the primeval forest being too facile. Thus the 
harem would certainly be formed of the female offspring of 
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Ite tyrant hjjnself. TiiLfne alunf would need no watch or 
guard, for them the unknowii outride world vtos Jioatik 
ground. But again very uuuxy adult dftughters unpl^' a 
fatLtr stricken in yeara. That one of »uch advanced age, in nn 
epoch when Force vba ait in oU* could^ defiant of nvalb, ^tiil 
retain posaesj^ion of his female kind, presupposes vaatenduring 
physical power, or at least the protective tradition of past 
exceptional Rtrength, titill endunng in terror- If, again, at so 
curly a date in the history of man we may be permitted to 
surtniae any development of tlie faculty of psychogcnesis, then 
we may a^in perceive how cKtreme physicaJ qualities might 
have facilitated the solution of the pi"oblem of thy admiwiiaii 
of the intrusive male. For it i» credible that long undiiiputL-d 
supremacy of power as the result of personal vigour might, in 
its incredulous contempt of a possible rivalryf show a tolerance 
of a utuation utterly impotisible to a weaker nature. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EABLIE8T EVOLUTION OF LAW 

Ttocb botw»n uDii-hnman &irc and 1011.— Oolucqaeiiri diatSnctfoD taken 
bctv'eeQ female and lemmle, as s-ach. — OoDSpqceot ru« of hubil of 
Brother aud Sbt'^r Avdid^jiDc.— Reaalt. Mm tooka fcuule aiL.te fmta 
vi^jodt-— Nutc b) the editor, 

Lf yrhaij then, wc nrc willing to concede, mmt have been 
eZi(%ptioDal circmnatoncesT may thus have beon taken that 
first step in progress which was to lead to auch vast advEtucc. 
In a development of the social qualities depended the whole 
future of mankind, oad here we seem to see their genu and 
birth- 

When, howevftr, we affirm that the triumph of ma^temiil 
love in the continued eorapanionship of a male ehild, conftti- 
tuted the solution of the social problem before us, we do not 
intend to convey the idea that it lay solely in the faet of a 
simple inehision of male offspring within a group. Such a 
oordition, however stgniftcant in the actual case, has nothing 
in itself but what is common to the family economy of 
many aniirial>i. It is the narma] one, for instance, among 
many pithecoidTt, as babi}onA, &r,, wheiv we tind the younger 
miOes Atilt fonn fui integral part of the hoide, although 
denied all marihJ rights. But, however Inexorable among 
Buch «pc^ie^ Uie temporary separation &oni the females 
during the actual reason of nit, there is at other times a pro- 
pimjuity in amity as merabera of the same herd, which 
letiAeiied doubtless the fierceness of the strife during the 
periodic play of passion, a tnjee in fact atlmitting of peaee 
and alliaiice iu ofTeiice and defence during mo?^t of the 
year. 
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With our ancestors there could be no such heuling pause, 
the untiatural sexual modi li cation of the race hsd rendered it 
ii]ip<Wble, The non- periodicity of the wxual funt'tion in 
rut would hAve made the whole year, with two adult males 
in presence, an interval of trial insupportable to the mere 
brute- With this nice the banishnieiU of the youth would 
be for all time, und the loss would be not only that of an 
ally, each eiile would become an active eneitiy^ Now we 
luve hinted that the impottaiice, in a potential sense, of a 
movement towards union, In such creatures, arose precisely 
from the fact thaU on /icniunt of the intLiKSity of the rela- 
tiona between niale and male, and especially lietween tatlier 
and fion, their amicable conj iinctioii was only pudsible under 
such exceptional conditionn a^ would probably conduce to its 
stability whenever it did take place. 

Indeed auch inchoate rule or habit, a corollary of the 
early idea, a;» reigns in regidation of marital rights among 
lower creatuTc*, would not be fully adequate for thiji higher 
creation. With lower creaturcfl, might alone confere rights, 
which feebler force ever seek* each chance to invade, all 
atratogema being legitimate as a means to that end. With 
inchoate man such imperfect rule of action hod become 
utterly imposaible. The greater endowment in memory and 
reason entailed a too futally added hate on ii<»n-compliance. 
For inchoate men the requisite law required such fiirther 
eKactneas in definition an should leave no doubt of a meaning, 
not only to be understood, but to be accepted and obeyed 
uneond itionall v- 

For between this father and son there was yet no real 
peace, only a truce, and that enduring but so long as the 
latter respected those marital righU of the former which we 
found extending- over all that was feminine in the horde. 
The intelligent acceptance by the intruding junior of the 
sale right of the wnior to imJon with the females of a group, 
was its *i;w qtta vwi^ which the dawn of intellectuality in the 
race as inevitably imposed ha it happily pciTiiitteiL Such a 
step in ailvoiice oa h [KXAjble uheilieikce, fvc a*thito, to auoh a 
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law vould b« immeD.w, llke-refrom wouJd is^e the vjtsj 
point of H cniutption ot" moral reserves in marital rights us 
reg^ida th« other sex ; the germ nf a prorouDcl and fiinda- 
ment&l difference betw«;ri brute and iiihd_ For the first time 
in the hijitoi^' of the world we eiicountex the fa<-tor which is to 
be the lending power in f\itijn^ wcial metamorphosis, i.e. 
till fj^jtlkiS diitmi'limi hctu'cffi^cTialt aitd fcmult^ fM.*wt'A_ The 
superlative fact» indeed, in relation to our gtnerni argument, 
appeal^ — namely, that certain females are now to become sacred 
to cert^n male:^, and that both (iiota bene) ore members of tlie 
same family circle. 

But what shall be, in such an age, the notes of a law 
conveying thi» noble sentiment of sanctity, which, disarming 
jenlouHy, could permit peace where t*efore sirife reigned ? 
How give the outer expression of the inner feeling, now 
aroused, of a clian^ in the past intersexual attitude of 
certain group members ? Whence borrow the eloquence 
which slwtll ordain rules in rei^triction of intercourse whilst 
yet, for Homo AJalus, they must needs be mnte in expres- 
sion.' In the primal law alune, as 1 hope in its portrayal to 
hhow, can each condition be comprised and found as such- 
It will be marked and recognised by a phy^eal trait whose 
presence is as significant and imperative as it is characteristic 
of the epoch. For a sentime»iit of restraint in feeling, whiUl 
articulate speeeb was yet lackiEig, cuuM only be expressed by 
re^trirtive checks in act and deed* retjiiiring mere visual j>er- 
ception for interpretation — acts we may here note, whiL-hj as 
insulating the individual, would also inevitably tend to con- 
secmtion. 

Nuw we mentiuEied in our Hrst chapter that, in counectitm 
with the priniftJ law, certain ca^es of so-called avoidance, and 
especially that between near relative?!* woiJd have inteitst for 
us and probably aflbrd aid in proof. Wt drew attention 
to the strange features marking these customs, which had 
rendered thdr origin a source of wondering conjecture to all 
inquirers. It may be that prcci^y the aetuol anomaliHm 

' Hflw Jo w(j know Lhat ftonuj wai» etill tUai^tt'i — A. L. 
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of these charactemtics may render them eloquent in our 
Cfisc. In view of our pfmt argument, in vtrv deed, nothing 
now becomes inftigcnficant in these quaint ndes of non-pro- 
pinquity between certain near relation-; ; nothing inexpressive 
in the ordinfijiee of nnn-retcignitinn between individuals well 
known to e&eh oOier; nuthifig nut Hug^tive in the dread 
of mere wjntAct between thti^e whom nature would plare 
closest together, no lack of import in the strange taoilumity 
to incongruous witli our garrulous lati^ days of unloosed 
tonguers. Thertj is a posaible vestige of a paat era of dumb 
ahow in their eloquent muteness; of connection in their 
SJitual utter iinrecLioa with a loDg dead paat of all unfamiliar 
habits and mannei>. Further, i^ veiily aught lacking, in thcu 
latter-day ca^toina of avoidance, of the necessarily archaic 
featured of a po9,siblc primeviJ law P If these in truth were 
BtiU cKifltent, would they not, with such traits in common, 
be simply classed with those? Undoubtedly m>, as it Bccms 
to me. 

Now in the course of our ar^ment it hoa appcaiixi tliat 
the incluj^ion of the son as the second adult male in a 
group would evolve, as the moat primitive rulo of action, 
restriction of intercourse between its component females and 
the intruder But in such a f^TOUp, the former would necos- 
j^rily be to the latter in the i-elation of mother and eifiters. 
Such restriction, again, taking the only possible form, would 
be avoidance of these relations, and thu% there is a concur- 
rence in resembljuice with that particular liabit of avoidance 
on which we enlarged in our first pag^, vii. that between 
brother and Nij<ter (aiul now le^n strictiy), between mother and 
son. Do we not thus seem to lay a finger on &n actual law, 
still an everj-day working factor in ravage life, which is not 
only identical v^Jlh, but is iu very deed the primal law itself, 
in form at least P The acceptatioik of sLii;h inUilenthlv irk- 
some restraints an avoidauct\ in the daily economy uf savage 
life^ has seenietl forcibly to imply a fundamental cause of 
profound depth. This cauac now ^t^vns laid open to ua. The 
unaccountable and secniingly uiu:eadonab]e I'tfitrictions un 
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intercourse which mark it thus Ix^tray their appropri&te oHgtn 
iu a time of conipArative unreason. 

Thifi then, the primnl law — avoidance between a brother 
and sister — with appnllin^ (^rservatiflni has descended 
through tht? agwt (in tonservance of fomi, if not of ultimate 
purpo!^)' It onlained in thedawn of time a harner between 
mother and son, aiid Im^tlier «iid rtiwter, and that uirlimmce i** 
stiTI binding on oil majikiiid [hut in Kgypt and Peru, for 
example, Itte opposite uf this nde^ far Kpecial reasons, has 
prevailed]. Between these for ever, a bit was placed in the 
mouth of deaire, and chains on the feet of lust. Their 
mutiud rulation^htp h one that ha» been held .^^acred ironi a 
Hexual point of view* in mo?t later ages. It onl^ remain?i for 
U3 lo repeat that it foUow?t thai this law, a^ apphed in 
the group composed of a. single family* i^, a.'i wc pointed 
out, the parent of exogamy ; continuance within the group 
necessarily and logicallj- entailed marriage without ; but, 
again Ori v-ii Haid, it was itself the offspring of the early idea. 
For this idea, in its a«eumptioD that sovereignty in marital 
right was compatible ^vith ^^olitude alone, was shaken to its 
depthf^ when a second presence threatened rivalry, and de- 
manded remedy in the action of law, which it ha8 seemed to 
UB could oTdy lake the form we have tried to portray * in 
the primal law. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER iV 

To the Editor tliis theory seems worthy of the ingenuity of 
hrs old friend &nd kinsman. Graittiit^ tlmt rarly man wa>i a 
l^eccbJc^s jealous brute, dwelling in groufvi con^istinff of a 
patriareheU beast. And nU the feniAles whom he could eatch, and 
all the fcmalea whom he could bcffet ; jfraatinR ttiat he drove 

* Later, an we further nualjfc tte chorda in the Ereat byrnu i*f humaii 
»1jEt«nc«, we r^liu]] llnd that thl^ f tad of all rule* of intettLgunt morat acilon, 
how«v«r litUa IL iua7 hAv« Ija^I of echicnl loteatkin [n kU inneptioD, trill 
ever raoiaiEi (J" its offecU) the fnndaniBhial nni* in tho bann'onj of 
[tsychl<;al life. AU enoceedinf Ian ii^ Ita ineviublo octrollai?, and vibratiog 
Id radcjiuc with Lbii faacUaiciilal □□(«. 
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all his adolescent sons out ; nnd finally (under the ciroumsfanoes 
described) kept one or a few sons at home, his rule would labu 
nit femflks of the group to these sona. Otherwise there would 

l>e a fifrhL 

The sons wfjuld have to brirff in mf^tes from without — the 
refflilt is "Exogamy. But Mr. Atkinson does nof observe ihe 
numerons tabus existing among; savages, on ordinary (not sexual} 
intercourse between men and wonnen ; as if each individual^ of 
each sexj v/us or inii^ht be dangerous to ejieh mdividuAl vt the 
other sen ; that ia no idea of our speechless brute ancestors, of 
Mr Atkinson's hypotheEin. The^e tabus do not amount to 
abficlutc avoidance, but thev do amount to very marked restric- 
tions ; for example, on enting together, or fileeping under the 
same roof, even where huahonda and wives are eonccmed. For 
the factEf to save repetition, it lb enough to refer to Mr, Crawley s 
book, The Myntw Post. N<jw if these leas rigid tabus between 
the acxea {which Mr- Atkin&on noted Ln hta observations on the 
life of New Caledoninn natives) arose in the general uavage 
Boperstitious dread of everything not a man's nr woman's own 
self, they might beeome more rigid as propinquity increo^d. 
Tile most daiigercms female would be the female whn had most 
chance of being dangerous, by virtue of fjropiTiqtiity, namely the 
aUter, She would therefore be the most strictly barred. The 
closest of all rtlatiuD^. that of lovi^r and lover, and man aud wifei 
would be most severely guarded, as most diutgeroou, by tabus. 
All thiij would hapfien (grantit^g the verifiable condition of 
savage ifUpcratitiouri dread) even if Mr, Atkinson 'h theory of our 
HpeecblcsR beast ancestors" wJty of life were wrong. 

We should probably iind the effects (Avoidance and Exogamy) 
even if the primeval causeH postulated by him never actually 
existed. Moreover any avoidance between mother and am that 
may exist (as in the case of the mothers of chiefs, in New Cale- 
donia, and their sons) is perhnps no more than part of the general 
rule of re*itrieled famLliarity between the sexe?4, whether that rule 
ariRC^ from a bUjierstitLon, or frora the circumstance that men 
and women *jinii"times 'disturb each other damnably/ as Lord 
Byron remarked to his wife. It might be argued that the 
exogamoufi prohibition is only one aipecf of the peneral totem 
tabu ; and that, in the case uf brotJieri and listers, incest 
against the totem tabu needed to be guarded ogaiiut (aa most 
(ikely to occur) by precautious of avoidance peculiarly ><tringent. 
These prcCButioDs, then, would not oeceasarily come down from 
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the time of our hypothetical speechless beast oDceaton. They 
■PBghi coitie down from that tJmc, but the dcM^ent, it may be 
objectM^ is not necesaarr. Tht fuIcb mijifht have ariaen amoDg 
men as human »»* wc are — Totemists. On the other hflpd, it 
mi^ht be ar^ed for Mr. Atkinson that hi» hvpothcticn) gmuie 
miKt be infiniteLy older than Tf>tf<iiiijjin, When totem names 
were impostd on the earlier ^rDU]>». the totem name and loark 
wouLd only be a method of dintin^ishinj^ J^^P from jptnip, 
protmbly IxTdriin^ thp K^rm of later superetitions by whieh evtry- 
thinjr tMrinccttd ^ilh the totem was tabued^ in each case, to the 
groups benrinp; its mime. Either alternative hypothesis m easily 
conceivable: cm the whole, I prefer the theory* that t-Kognnij 
arose, or an eiof^amoun tendency arose, as in Mr. Atkim'on's 
hypothesis, and was later sanctioned by thr Uitem !<uper^titton. 

As to brother and sister ftvoidaace, if there is an ' instinct,' 
as We^termarck thinks, against marriage between near rela- 
tionSf if ' ctoBc living together inspires an avcnioD to intcr- 
mflrrUffe* {pp. 3J5, 5*5), then the avoidanee of brother and 
sister would make them pspecially apt lo fall in love together. 
Hill they dnn't Brother and n'lsttir, under the tabu, are the 
greile'it po^aihli- stranger*! to eaeb other. They have not * Hved 
in longKioii tinned intimate reUttonAbip &om a period of life at 
which the action of de^re is out of the question ' (V^'cstcnuan^k1 
p, ^as). They have dtine |>rerisety the reverse. So why they 
*\o tu«t fnll in love with each other is what we have Atill to 
eX]JHin- .\ll the rigid systems of bnfttber and sister avoidance 
cxi»tt it would seem, to prevent what never would have uecurred, 
hod the young |>eople l>*cn allowed lo grow up together. For in 
iAof TMi«r ihry eould have had (wr ar« to fancy} no emtic desires 
towanki each other; that is l>r. Westennarek's idea. But could 
they not ? He tell^ us that, aroang the .\nname«e, ' no girl who 
la twelve yrara old and has a brother is a virgin* (p. 292). 
And the Hottentots do not ' mam^ (Hit of their own Lctvala' 
(,v 1*7). 

Then where are we, eJwetly? If there b 'a real powerful 
ln<tlinct ^ against love between persons who ' hare lived in a long. 
eontlnued intimate reUlioiiahip ' &nm childhood — why dae» llic 
initlnct fail tu affpcl Annamcse and Hottentot^ for icstiinee? 
And if to tie absolute stiangers to each otba* is apt to make two 
ywing pn>|dc fall in love, why do New-Calcdooian brothas and 
daters never do it.* (C^Mn^iajT Mr. Oawlef, The Mjfatk Ram^ 
pp. 44« lt&) 
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CHAPTER V 

AVOIDANCES 

ltesD]1# In Htron^heulug thi* groups which aclmU «everaL ndaJt malei, — 
DJiiappearaDCQ oF boefili^ Loud of L'^llaii young nmlcv^, — Rclacioru of 
Eire Abd female mot-'s of yuuog njalc? now within tbo R^otap. — F^hcr- 
in-law and liAugbler-iu-laT awildabce^ — RigUtd a^ bedweea twn ;en?rEi<- 
tlciu, — Elder btofiber and yoaoifei brothur'ft wlfu avoldanircfl.— Nuts oa 
Ho«lUe Capture. 

If we can adtiiit tlie lu^iimeiit as to the »<equeEice of itiL-ident>4 

whuTJi tliu?i Itnl to the priiii»ry amunhli? cLinjiiiictjun of two 
males wiLhin the sfime group, it is not nwejwiij to eiiltr vury 
minuU-Iy ln\» the v:i.airt niaiiuei in nhich It would grow into 
a liabit flitd spread throughout the land. We may huniiise 
tlial, i" apitt of the wlvatita^'s [n-escntedT itri prognsi would, 
froai the isolation of the groups^ and their mutual hostility, 
be very alow. This would specially be the case if, as with 
physical variatioDs l^hi^ point of departure in social devtdop^ 
nient waa a purely individual one, and so had to spread h-onj 
a t»tnglc centre by natural selection acting through a bcne^cial 
variation. It iti, m fact, difficult to conceive, in view of the 
sericTi of the abnormal factora we have suppoaed necessary for 
the geneeis of 9uch evolution, that any coincidej»t departure 
of the sanic nature would be hkely to occur in any other 
centre- It is even certain that the full posttible benctit of the 
innovation would not be able to make itself felt even in the 
original group of its creatoi^. It \& easy to understand that^ 
in spite of the shield-like Inve of the mother, there would l>e 
friction between father and son in such unfamiliar circum- 
stances, not only novel to the individual^ but unhabitual to 
tJie race. In fact, it may l>e taken for gimitwl that on the 
ither there wa» at fint only a sufky tolerance of 
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the Dew arrangement, a tacit but very unwilling a£^]ii]escence 
in the presence of the ^on^ 

On the pHTt tjf the son would exist h Wttt(-hful reserve, 
with an evGT-haunting sense of inseL-urity, boni of a novel 
and prvcarions situatioTi. Even on siidi temiji, however, 
and with what iHtle might be of L-nncUiatinn between the 
two, it is evident that a inonitutous forward .step has heen 
taken : the jiowers of the group in oflence and defeiiee, hh 
against outsidei^ would be enormoucly increased ; ' the Hre 
of ymith and the wisdom of old age for the firat time joined 
forces, atid patenial experience conies to the aid of fiUoJ 
courage and ardour. Oji the death of the patriarch the 
JamiJy found a natural protector, and what potential gemis 
of advance, material or spiritual, had been evolved, wotJd 
remain intact. 

The real significance of the ciix-unistance of such conjunc- 
tion wiU, however, be found to lie in the character of ita 
coiiBe<^uciiceE as entailing further progn^jK. Thus we have 
Euggeflted that the original innovation con.Hi^;ted in the 
toleration of the presence of a single male offspring. But 
the way was evidently thus pavc>d for the acceptance, at 
least in later generations, of others of the vourg male**, 
although at first otily of those who, not too much rivflJling 
the fathers in power, would offer least grourdu for jealousy. 
Now if we may a«^pt it as an Juiom in the matter of social 
progress in this raee, that everything depended on J>^regH- 
tion of numbeTV in peaceful union, theiii^uch renewed inclusion 
presents itwlf in an importajit light. When it grew into a 
habit, the vawt incn«*ie in power with every succeeding 
generation to a group, which is imphed in the fact of ea^^h 
njale child counting b» an unit of strength, becomes evident. 
The new Muperionty to the original Cyclopean form of 
family, with ib solitary male head* is enormous. The 
extinction of the latter type would only be a matter of time, 
it would finally result from the easy capture, by better 

^ It 1*1 Dlfar tkiAf, for thij truod, natnral fielpctlon woulc) fAvocr Lh& 
aevr kind of group- Tba airsu^iDeiit would be imitated. — A. 1, 
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listd rivrtlH* of their feoiaJea, Witb tbe ^^radnfil disup- 

ice of those who clung to the aid onler, the leaven of 

would spread in ^rmajience tbrough the vholc 

It would evcntunllv become the rule that &11 tht^malc 

fspring shauJd remain within a, f^up, to form henceforth 

intcgnd purl of it. 

This restJt would be very iniportftnt ft-om another point 
view, Saoh retention of sons would lead to the elinjina- 
tion of one of the greatest pob-t elements of disorder— th&t 
of exiled voung m^de*^, whieh we found b£ a eonstflntlv 
leniLcing rtdjunet of the Cjdopeun family, would cea^se to 
:i*:t. But, flgain^ a very slight I'eflection will enable as to 
dve \hat such a modification an the presence of these 
lib&te young males in the family circle must soon have 
itailed consetjiieni-i.^ in Hocial evolution uf a new and^ti^rjge 
iroplexioci, thon>ug1iIy enilHirniMHing, in «iJch an era, tutlio?ie 
itere^ted- Primitive Tsocial economy was now, ]i\ fact, to 
iter on pha^ea presenting auch po^ibilitie« of eomplicatiun 
Und disruption a^ muat forcibly have led to the continued 
£vnlution of ]uw in regulation. Such cainplieatioiis will 
hbecome at once apparent o\i an examination of the probable 
Uequence of eventa in the family lite of the race* Such law 
[ill regulation will be shown to have been evolved* and, a,-* 
before, to be i^till exiateot as a rule of action in the^ latter 
'dayfi, and with ^dl thoNC weird eho-racteri^tics of mutism and 
'general jmomaliam which prove ita archaic origin. 

Granted a group eon^it^tijig of a patriarch whose maxital 
rif^tti extend over all its females, and of young nialett whose 
'ftttitude,' from a sexual point of view, is marked by the utrict 
reserve ordjiined by the primal law\ it by no nieaUf* follows 
that ftueh celibacy of the young males would extend beyond 
the feminine element of their own troop. On the contrary, 
the whole of the outside world remains free for tham to 
choose frtim. In fact» it is evident that it u there, in iJie 
world oub;ide of tbe group, that their fubu? niatoi must be 
found. On thi- component females of the parent horde a ban 

■ Witb porUctoau ecdDroDoe of coBtcau ti>««rdB Umm. 

a J 
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has bed! for ever laid, but all ebe of womankind Eire free 
the interdict ; they arc beyond tht' law, and ^ Sin is not im- 
puted where there b no law.' Here, then, in the outer 
world, wouJd their v^ivcs bt' nought- The eoTnpHcation we have 
mentioned would arise when,nfterj4uccebsfijlcttpture^ of females 
by the young males, eaptim^ whieh it b hardly necessary 
to state would have been * hostile,' the introduction of lh«Lr 
captives within the parental group took plaei^. The presence 
of females not to be kiB own within a circle where all that 
was feminine had ever been his in undisputed right, would 
certaiidy stir to its depth?* the soul of the Cyclopean type of 
parents Sueh a situation must in its inceptiun have caused a 
Action fnil of menaee to the new order of things. ^fl 

The only isolution wotilJ Iw, as wt have said, in th?^ 
further evohiUon of law in remedy. We ^ihall, as licfore, 
eipeet to find the law ordaining rtwlrirtioHN on intercuim<c 
1>elwe(^i i^ieHain individuals, and luaj'ked with the archaic 
^hamcterihtic of mere visual action being ^ulRcient for its 
intcrpietation. Such^ then, as it waa, we ntill Rnd it, in the 
habit still connnon witli many races of a^oidano; btiween 
fatlitr-in-lflw and daughter-in-law. In mute avoidance be- 
tween these two could peace alone endure in the new crisirt. 
Tilt new mle implied the development of the same respect by 
the father for the marital rights of the son, as wc have seeu 
the primal law to have had for effect a.s i^egarda the paternal 
prerogatives. Natural selection would eonie into play in the 
consolidation of this new stage in legislative evolution. For 
the group which Hriit adopted anch a •modiut vivcadl would 
gain so great an advantage with each generation, in point of 
numbers alone, as would (jiuekly give it supremacy. On the 
other hand, the forcible infringement by the father on the 
rights of posscftHJon by the sons in their captives would 
simply result in the withdrawal of the sons and their women. 
Hence disruption of tlic gri>up, and a fatal retrogi-e'i.sioLi to 
the archaic type with all the weakness implied in a sole male 
component. 

Here then we find renewed, in act nf custom^ another 
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to intercourse between certain individuals of different sexef^. 
And not oniy aw a pciLte-conforring covenant would the frcth 
step in progress be important. It nmrka another i^tndc in 
advance from brute to man, in the further recognition of 
points of diflcrence between uul* female and another from a 
seitual point of view, the genetio evolution of which sentiment, 
in the primal law, forcubadowcd Kuch latent potentiality as 
iy distinctive of mankind alone. Social advance to this 
has ejitailed the genesis of law in definition of respective 
maritaJ rights as between the iico gi^turatiofis^ via. falheTH and 
Bon^ but further evolution in regulation of the mdividual 
right, as within the g^ieration its^'lf, is evidently indicated. 
For all members of the latter, a*i is thij ease to-day with many 
lower people, would be considered, dc facto, a c^ivts, in which 
all are regarded as brothers, own or tribal, whose interest in 
all things rt^arding their classificatory rights woiJd be in 
common,' 

Such would be more especially the case in rcHpetrt to 
female captives, wlu>« capture would be the act of all. Her^ 
sexual jealousv, if nncontrollHl, would inevitably lead to 
repetitions of thut violent hegregation of the meirliera which 
occurred under the same circumstances ainid.st tlieir primitive 
prototypeH — i.e. that band of i^olatH] young niale», cuntem- 
porarics of and exilra from some Cyclopean family- We 
may, however, surmise that, nort' or soon, the general develop- 
ment of intelhgence and advance in Mxial feeling would 
permit the action of the iiece-^*rtry rule in remedy- That rule 
would doubtlesa take the fonn we still find existing to-day for 
regulatior in parallel circumstances, a rule whieh simply 
accords priority of right in accordance with flciiiority in birth. 
iSuch right would in itself iu-crue naturally at^ with other 
animalt^f from the fact that superior strength i£ found with 
greater age. This prior poi^Hcssion is not inttinipatibie with 
an amicable recognition of the privilege of later participation 



< Herr Conov, u we nhowed. regairi«the'dfl3(SM'(riot the' phratrie* J 
of Abotmlian tribes oa ha^cd on a rough and ready calculAtion of doil- 
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bj otJurr?^. If Huch recngnition took pUce m bvour of tht? 
lilfhirt of the juniom, vrhiLst they again pcnceruUy accepted 
tilt t'LT^T pn-'tenptionis of tliL' wnioi^ within their diLss then 
iLiLttinil riL-kTtioit would n^ain net in their favour by the 
(limiiifttioh iif jp^iipH uniLble to abide HUeh conditions. The 
iirro^findii (if Hiik' poHAeaiiiJon could but lead to the disiot^^- 
hon of llu li'(K>p.^ 

ATf(Jth4?r riohition of the problem of rights as between 
bi'othi.*i"H nmy ht'fe ho Tinted : it is that which is common to 
wiirh widely w-jMLniled j^pots us No* C^edonia iind Orissa, viz, 
tin- law of tivoidaoee hetwecn an elder brother and a younger 
bi"othi'r*k wifi'. It is one of the moststriel and s**vere_ Tl is, 
Imwtver, inroni]jiUihk* with group iiirtrringe, which we are uoiw 
ibviliiig with.' It niArk» thf genetic >itage of monandry. 

Si» fill* liien, wi? have thus traced the evohitionBry prcx-ess 
of f^>iip forumtiuu — -and wc wcm to find confirmed that 
alliiiLiatioii an to the primordial ordti of succession in the 
gi'uctic ifniwth of cu?»tom whit^ I ventured to submit in mv 
fli>l |H4fL>s viK. prJHUi : U\e existence of an early ideu ofcon- 
impiNccnt hist, lUsUrctivc of the UMvlt hoMl of a group, which 
\vd to hi5 pretcn^itMLs in mnrihd right over all it* t^imponcint 
fvniKlo ill noces«arv iuccrftuous union ; ?ecundo, the evolutioit 
of Uic pnoirtl law (with what little of originally ethiod 
mtoiition U Jiow imDiatoial), in protection of ^ch right 
whrn thriftteni^d b\ intnKlen ; Icrtio, its acceptance by the 
laMt-r, ikJiiL iLs an tnv\-itAhle se<|Uel, th^^ir indispensable c^tur^ 
of imUide ft<LnAl«*< H*t Mile possible mates.* 

Bui then thih <piostion of the absolute necessity of the 

< S«9 »lai* WfMvtVhuvk. |t|L ib^. IFT m itinrtijmineihi i niiini^mg 
hljl trlW Ariiv marnafpff a Yoongtr brother u afiovvd bot«wh Ih* ^mO, 

fMlJ^ttAnVrTtrrr^^^l'rVfiUhrHfr rf Hirrnii^TTUrtlwr T^ 
b • WMS «M»« kn awwc ttU UU Oribtt. to > foMd cutodte 

lhM> <to M«. I tktok. udlBiit * CMp mMi^^'^A. U 

*TiwMflW h ,*f^— . FT 3W-<a».S*l ^y— - For tte 
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rape f>F strange femnlea as mates by tht young mnles of a 
group, opens up to Wcw ftiiolhor [■eumrbablo untHjidenfc of 
effect in euEdom, j^till enduring to our daV' Aa auch it may 
fiimish a clue tii n feature in savage habit-s, to which we hiive 
already aJuded U8 the c&UKe of more dismsHJon, eonecming 
ita origin, than any other. For habitual hostile capture of 
females outride a group by its male mcmbeFiii, with a coinci- 
dental bar to sexual union with it^ component femnles, 
eeents dimply a definition of that habit among many actual 
people;^ which Ims been called Exogamy by Mr. J- F. Mc- 
Lennan. Hence comes the evidc*nt corollary to the ar^mtnt 
that the primal law and exogarriy stand to each other izi the 
mutual relation of cause and effect. We stated that if thia 
wati in rtalitv the case, and if here we have the origif^ of 
marriage oubide the group, then the novelty of the vien, and 
the fact that it finds itself in oppositiun to other theoHe^t on 
the matter, wei^ty from the eminent of their prcipoiintlerSf 
would titill require the pmduclion of a. cleax atriea of proofs 
in its favour if it was to be accepted* Such proofi*, however, 
we pnxliftod, wiiultl with research be found abuiidaiitlv. We 
hope that ali-eady in uuj^ thesis, ii» fur as It Iula guJie, we may 
be cooaidered to have advanced some ^itch testimony in the 
;tct:mingly neeessu.['y identity of custom, in form at Icaat, in a 
hypothetic ancient and &n actual modern era. There is 
Hurely here moi-c tlmii mere fortuitous coincidence in social 
evolution. 

It Heemd* indeed, a legitimate intcrcnee that the divers 
habits of avoidance which we have cited, ijitcUigiblc only by 
their eongruency with suchphai^es of genetic growth of custom 
as we have 3urmi«ed, whilst presenting featurei* utterly 
anomalous as latter-day treationn* are in reality of the archaic 
origin we would aiisign to tliem. Their extraordinary v-taiity, 
whieh becomes almost benildering to eonteniplate, may be 
explained by the fact that, aa the lin^t steps in progress, tliey 
would he nece^^firily woven into the whole social fabric. 

It ivmain* to lie seen if, in further tumivelling \is truigleii 
weh, other threadi of actual custom may not be found as 
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(Mv^e) HJe»Tbkli m the b^ of a ^umI k« ^aD 



•To in tion, If H can be shtm that tbdr iofcptMn voold 
IkBtT becfi in hftppr AccorduMv wrth the resohrtkn of dcceb- 
flwy iBrtdgnti w evoloticNMVj prapOK, baj n lacit l^iti- 
Bfttcly iafa boA Oat iiKfc cnrtiMw th» bd tbor origm, «iid 
Agun tfaftt thcM zncwknU roJir occurred ? Oar fbrtlKT n^ 
•GATcb i&to the de^dopnent of social institotiocK vill point 
out induputsUrr tliat primitiT^ societr vas now on the eve 
of a raccenooB of events in tonal ofder, prencrtting quite a 
wTia of nmuHng complicatioDs — their i^solutioo vil] w«in- 
in^T entail inevitahJj the continuous eroIutioD of law in 
refncriVf which law would have presented features identkal 
with the ttrtua] lawa of aroidance and otho^. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER V 
Marriage by HoMe CaptMrt 

Mr. Atkinson accepts, for the eicesslvcJy early stage of semi- 
human hnrirty with which hi^ hypothesis denls^ the nece^lj^ ot 
procarinjz mates For the youii^ bucks bj capture from a hostile 
^Tonp. Now Dr. UVslermflrek writes, "Mr, Mclennan thinks 
Ihnt niniimagc by capture arose from the rule of i^oguny ; * and 
Mr. AtkinHon holds that it arofie from the necessity of the ease. 
Tht old patriuTL-h tlluwed nn feniHle btim within hi^ group to he 
QOiled to his Winn. Dr Wcstcmuirck oajs, * It eeems to me 
eitrcmely prohnble thflt the practice of cspturing women for 
wivi-pf ip« dur chiefly to the uvertiion to close LntenoarryiDg . . . 
tof^ethef with the difficulty a savage man has in procuring a wife 
in a friendly itianiier, without giving con i|ieii nation for the Iohb 
he indicts on her father ' (W'cstcrmarck, 368-369)- He admits 
ji |>cTi<»ft when * thL' ide« of barter had hsrdly occurred to man's 
nihKl.' But Mr. Atkinson h thinking of a st^te of a^jurs in 
which iU'i i*i#(i of barter had not occurred at nil. Kven at Dr. 
Wclltemlarck'^ >ibigi.T <jf thr duwn ni' ImrttT, ' mrirriage by capture 
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must have been very connnon.' But Mr. Cnwley argues that 
because, in his opiokni, ' types of formal and counubia] capture * 
are not aurvivals from actual capture^ therefore ^ the theory that 
mankind . . . ever^ in normal circumstances, were accustomed 
to obtain their wives by capture from other tribes^ may be 
regarded fts exploded * {Myttic Ron, p. S67). This dictum does 
not affect Mr. Atkinson's theory. Semi-human beings, in the 
conditioDS imagined by him, might be obliged to get their wives 
by capture, whether existing types of so-called formal capture 
ore survivals of actual hostile capture or not. If Mr- Atkinson 
accepts the formal abductions as survivals of real captures and 
so as proofs of his ailment, and if such formal abductions are noJ 
survivals of real capture — still, as Dr. Westcnnarck says, even 
after the supposed stage of semi-human life, 'marriages by 
capture must have been very common ' — in Mr- Atkinson's 
hypothetical still earlier stage^ they must have been universal- 
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CHAPTER VI 

PROM THE GROUP TO THE TBIBE 

Aoiembkncu al Fi<-mi-brmul gmup, at ihiv HtAgD. U\ aci.uat nAca^e Lribe. — 
Ropomblaiioa uieKly trnperJiciaL— In (his by|x>thflGiau] ihimi-brutB.1 
gmup paternal Enoc^t Hartives. — Caaficsof ita dccHiiB and cxtmciiara. 
— Ibc »JLro*» ividoAo ill ihc ^oap. — Arrival of oul^idc iuik'if* fur theia. 
^Brother? of wivts uf the groap. — New comt-r* barred from mftrilnl 
rj^htd over th«ir daugbten, — Ji'Ulon'jyof ttn^ir tvi^'si^ inferrencii. — Vjkltiv 
of BifftorA to be bartered for Eieter^ t>f anotber group tUfCotored. — Con- 
BeqLtent rediataoce to Incest of gfoup sirUr^NatLtol solection f^voma 
(^nmpd fberu reN^(Ani>B ia HitcLe^sfol^' — Cou«kiia^e rDcugaiHid in 
pracTJce — IntPrmarrjIngBBts of cousins beoiQiephrfiTrie* — Eicepllcraal 
uBsuB oC ptrmiitnl iDcarft in obJefH and trngi. — No kaa^tk tnoe of 
avold&noc betveen father and daagbter. — ProgrofH bad reodorcd sar^ 
law PflpcrflnDnBr 



A 8UPK1K1C1AL view of the gruup we havt? exuniiiied might, 
from ittt general resemblance in costcmi to others among 
actual lower tj^M^ of uihii, I»u] to a hasty Lontvptiun of 
perfect identity, friim a ?4ocial point of view^ in nearly alj 
other respects- We set tliat exo^niyi hostile cap turf, ^^ronp 
niftjriftge,^ and obedience to certain acctpted iiilra of avold- 
bLjce. aj^ coinnton to both, to the hypothetical semi-bestial 
dJid to the actual ravage groups. 

The inipi^eMior, however, woiJd be \cry erroneoiu. 

In the former, tlie hypothetical archaic fitagc, atlU lurlced 
as a fenteriog canker^ an archaic element in nmrital prero- 
gative, which marks it a-i of an epoch in the life-historj of our 
nice whi?n the brute <itill triumphed over the man, an epoc^ 
fui' removed from our own. It possttaed a feature in con- 
nubial relatiunt* ai^ between certain ^roup members which 
pliwed. a profouud gulf between it and any existing form of 

' Ah to fcroap tnarrijige ttu^ editor carmot toUdw AIj. Atkinaon. 
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theM.' dtiyn — a trait vriiith, whilst it endured, wtiiilJ lend to 
rtuder ^ili furthtr .^ociaJ prognj*fl difficult, if rot impossible. 
It barred the rood to that ni^xt ^rrcat gradation jii AOCLologicAl 
evolution which \a implied in the frierdl}- conjunction of 
groups in a tribe- I'hc letter stage was a vast upward step, 
btit still it WflH only one rounJ in the ladder of ascent to 
man, *tnd indeed dcrivL-d it.^ ehief importance from this fact 
as such. The tribe was the real goal ; there, on]y, could be 
found the vital quality of social sttability to be eonferred by 
pcacefol connubiKm between united groups as opposed lo 
hostile capture bet^'een isolated familie^^. Each group niutit 
GOine to be ill itself complete, and yet feaeh rwut^t form the 
necessary eomplenieiitary parts of the actual THfif common to 
all lower races, witli it* tvpieal divisional inter- inaiTia^^eable 
group chi34es [* phratries *J, The fatal bar to a higher plat- 
form was a heritage from the anthropoid aneealor, and, ai 
such, eminently tharaeteristic of an aninnd stage. 

This odious inheritjLnee wan tlie habit of incest between 
father and daughter, which we h&ve found tu be common to 
all the mn^mmalia as a dominant domestic feature. As a 
factor in evolution we have seen that it actually had as 
direct outcome the primal law iLnelf, and thus, with a strange 
irony, it may be said tu have so laid the foundjition of an 
iilLinmte moral senHc. In such or other action In the past it 
liadf however, served \U useful purpo.se. Its operation In 
the fnture could be but detrimental « so opposed to all advance 
does it become, that, as we shall find, it is to be finally swept 
aside so completely a^ to permit to some students doubtJi of 
it» existence, though ^ In Satuni'^ time such mixture was not 
held a crime/ Leading no traces of action in actual usage 
save in such exceptions &9 prove the rule, it will not be 
difficult to show that* in giving birth to the primal law, it 
doomed its own existence, and this apart from any ethical 
connection- The continued progreas of society led almost 
mechanically to developments eminently inimical to its con- 
tinuance Ofi a cuatom, whilst again it woidd be fotmd even 
injurious to the order of things as constituted in the earlitsit 
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p*i>up-///iM-tribe stage. If we liear in mind the asiom that, 
otliLT things being equal, \hv largest AJv^eiiiblAge of iikdivi- 
dimlu in amity would, have the greatest rharice of survival, as 
po*4«wing moif inimerous units of strength, then lather-aod- 
<1ju ighU'i' [tiarriagv woulil be puikidoos b^ preventing an 
AAM-'inbly fruiri jirofiting to a ^iD extent by the productive 
powers or aU lis uitnibei^. For auch incest implies Kile 
Diojital rights by & ^H^nior generation of males over a juuior 
generation of females. Aa the latter would always, from 
mere disparity of age, outline the former, it follows that, on 
the death of a father the (laughters would i-emain unproduc- 
tive, the only other moles in the family grou|} being their 
own brothers, and as sudi barred to them by the primal 
law, 

TbU »{ituatioTi, in iteelf an element of weakness, became 
doubly !^o, if, dm h probable, the^e young widowed females 
iK.><.i<ded to othtji' aitd hostile groups with whom union to them 
was frte. Sueh ginups would in t-onsequenee bc^ by so much 
Htrengthened, at the expense of their origitial circle. If, on 
the other hand, these widows remained in their own circle, 
their preseiiee as u»;elesj* mouths woidd be embarrassing, and 
a powiible noting of danger aa a temptation to outride Tmitora. 
Ag^dof celilMcy being quite an anonialv in >uth H.n eni, uim- 
plic'atiiKiM might ariHt! from possible iufnurlious of tlie primal 
law ibelf within a group. 

But it irt in speei^d lelrLtioii to the further movement in 
advEUice injpliefl in the friendly aggregation of groups into a 
tribe that the efteetn of paternal incest would bemot^t fatally 
felt- For while it rt-igned as a custom and a father uiiurpcd 
sole mantiJ right over the whole feminine dement, the immi- 
gration into the group of outside suitors for their hond^ would 
be iI^po^Jiible» their pos^c^aion by the latter would be only 
possible after capture, which, being hostile, would tend to 
keep ftsuudor the different groups. And yet in the neit and 
higher fitage of MK-ial evolution^ lus presented in the amalgH- 
matiun of grotipK into a tribe, the acceptation of these 
outside mate»t in peaceful counubium is precisely the moat 
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diAractmAtic feature. In Liter da^s \hey will 'be round as 
\ht male member* of a certain * cliiJiS * m one ' phmtry,* and, 
tk Jacto, eli^ble iik group nianiuge with nil and ctTtiiin 
females of the corresponding category as regiirda birth in 
another phratry, within an all-embracing tribe. Aft ijuleed 
irith actual AuHtraliana, where, by right of birth alone each 
'claaa' contains the natuml bom hiisbanda of the wiveJi oF 
another * class." Suuh fonnubitim ia evidently iinpo\^ible 
while incest flourished as a custom, it could only arise afler 
its decay. ' 

It thua becOLiies necessary to atady by what potwible con- 
junction of affairs so desirable a rc^iult was arnvcd at. We 
wiU find that, however fortuitous the event of the priniaiy 
incliKion of an outside possible suitor within a group, how- 
ever timid and h^itating his entry, his presence there would 
be the signal of the beginning of the end. Now it is evidentiv 
hopeless to look for any voluntiirv ftcceptance of his claims 
by the living father, to whom the temptation to so easy a 
prociiriiig of an inmate of his harem as his own daughter 
would Ije ine>iistible- Tliere wotdd be also oh his side all 
habit fltid tradition, and with no direti gi-oup interest in 
opposition, the brothers being unconcerned. The initiative 
in eliange must then arise irrt?*pet-tivi' of him, and without 
the obstacle of hU pi«seiice. Tliis t-uidd only be possible 
thus aftei' his death. 

' ] have hsTv aligbtly alterod Mr. Atkfnfinn'ir Efrmlnolngy. Ap the 
padiflge jrtnnilii in hU mann^cript he (innfuHefl totem kiaa with tbe Aud- 
tmliaiL interoiarrTiLg ^ olnaflca.* In hifi mnhu^Hpt tlin pauoagn rnDii thus ; 
' tn later diip tbej ' (the outflido tiiaica> will be fDuiul as LbH malg 
lUCiulxrrci of a. calt^ia class tfcmeiuLiun in oat gnnp ' ^j wLiob be muma a 
■ diasv,' flay tppai, in a * phratrj," Baj I>ilb1) ' and, dj'/ru^n, oliglblu \ti groap 
marriage with all and cfttain females of tlie jr4#u< category as regards birth 
in another snap.' Hore be obviouitly nhutild bave written '«tigible In 
matriA^e with all femaLea ot tha fwn-n^-n<jin^ catefcory ia th« other 
" pbiaUy ^ of £Jt alk'eaibracLnfj; tribe,' ' A^ f Ji'leed vftb actual Au^trxlians 
wbere, hy rigbt ai birtb alonc^ eaohjuilflmjgroapconiatnii the imtiinif (mm 
hiubanrld and -Kxvtts of Jinothof loiem gioup/ ITilfc is not Ibo case : mba 
of ODD loti^m kla sTv not aoEopaltod to lalce wirtin from aneotbertateiii kin; 
but men of oce ' oIbsji' mnst Uike wives nf oac other 'clAAfl/and meuut udo 
' phnTry' [ui^it ijuke wivHs out oC tbe otber ^ pbratir/ To avoid canfiuilon 
1 bave, in the text, liLPertcd tha correct tennUiolD^.— A. I^ 
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Nov it IT* iiTipoziant to oliserve that precisely the embar- 
rsAsmeiiL we ha.vc seen ari^e atbar thih event must he a tneaUK 
1(1 thir ('»(! of the conjunction we seek. Wt have noted the 
drt.nger of tilt pfitufttioiJ under huch cirvumslAnces ; ineligible 
ill UDLon by the prinial law with the remaining male eleaieiitf 
which if* composed of their own hrothers, temptations to its 
infmetion woiiJd be oa frtqutnt a^ fat^l, on the p&ri uf the 
early widowed niateni. On the other hand, the ODonioIy of a 
celibnt^- i'xi»tenee in the aninioJ stage wtmld tend to the 
HeteTSHion of widows, ho to iipcak, to hostile hordes or to 
coiistojit athrmpts at huKtilc capture by the outside suitor. 
But with the friendly entry of the latter and his acc^-epbince 
as a. (^itp membtr, nil these disturbing influences would at 
once cease; further, the value af an extra unit of strength 
in hi» presence would ffoon make itself felt. 

Ij-t lis then ininpne a band of brother* willing to aid in 
thu HiiHtemmce of their widowed sisters, strong enough todefy 
their capture by others, and determined to frustrate any 
attempt at cNcapeoti their part- The inevitjibl^ result would 
b(* the atlnu'tiiwi within their i)wn circle of suitors for their 
liandn. Now it h worthy uf note that the feardbility of the 
pnxi.'wi of anch atlrjictioii and inclusion beci>mes more obvious 
when we reject tliui if, as is proliahle, they belonged to a 
iieighlxmi-jng group, they would thus hy no means find them- 
M-lveri nuite strangers in tlieir new home. For it is piTOseiy 
frtmi neoi- iieighljourr* that their wives would have l)een iwpturE!d 
by the males of the OKiembly they have now joinecL These 
wives, in fact, would be probably own sisters to the immi- 
grants. As such, then, we can undcrst^uid an caaicr tolerance 
of their presence by the resident niale^, their new brothers-in-' 
law i as brothers and !*isters the primal law created such a 
bar in division between their own wives and the new L-omere, 
fiji put aside any possible chaTice of friction in jcolou-^y. 

Now the significance of the entry of outaide males would 
be vast, from many paints of view. In a general sent^ we 
here find that further aggregation of numbers in unison 
which we considered important, as prophetic of the present 
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social f^ntiition of tu-d&y. Agaiiit tbere hHses a renewed 
difitinctiun of that differena^ as Ix^tween une femnle and 
another, so peculiar to iiimikind. For here we f>ee that for 
the first time a sUter no longer ranks m exrtclJy the same 
line, froirr a niarital point of view, u^ a niother- A daughter, 
in fact, may now evidently have as mate other tharj the 
hiLsband- father. Aa the pri^iiitive oiind habituated itself to 
tills idea, the first serious blow was dealt at the old parental 
prerogative. Again, in other waya, in other oiindA than own 
brother and sister, will this change io the old order of things 
be thurt brought home — ^to no one more clearly than to the 
outside suitor himself, when, later, he becomes a father ; the 
trainit of circumstances leading to it are vcxy evinous, but 
would arise in a perfectly natural manner. The result in 
this connection would make itself felt by him in the next 
generation^ with the advent to the adult stage of his own 
femaJe offspring- 
Is it credible, indeed, that the onginal mole uieniber^ of a 
group who had solely accepted his entry as mat« for those 
ineligible femoJes, their si^tets, would consent to his fin*ther 
participation in infiritol right with other female group 
memben ? Evidently not : for thu»i the sexnal prerogatives 
of the strangeis would be much greater than their own— for 
the resident male*i are barred by the primal law from the 
wives of the new comera, who yet, as resident female-S form 
probably much the most nuin(*roii8 section of the fetuinirte 
element in the horde. If the new fomers further inherited 
the ordinary right of intercourse with their own daughter, 
who would be correspondingly numerous, then the Extent of 
their rights would entirely outlialaiiee tliat of their brothers- 
in-law. As original residentf^ the latter would, however, be 
the law'Qiakers, and we can have no doubt as to what form 
in auch a ca^ee [aw would take,' Tbua i^ struck a blow again. 



* AH tti<? younf^r gmflr&tion ot remslt^ would be raacrveJ for tbem- 
»«]vB«, ad tboft bfit imJj their own itAngbCeis, bet tfaa itjui^hten of their 
brcthcrti-in-bw, vho* aa at the eamo geceratioD, ware bU dJt'sed tcgothfir 
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however indirefi, to incest as sl custom^ a blov whose pover 
would, be the tJirtre effective, insormieh a* here it i* the Mving 
father himself, in the outride suitor^ who woLild be in cftOM. 
Dnt even luVmitting that it is powible to conceive a roin- 
pliitvncy i\\ i-p^ird in such piirticipHtion in si>xnal lights on 
the part of the brother, then; would still be another niuclb 
niorv fonnidjible obstju'le to incestuous licenr^e oa it^r^ards his 
duughti^r curtfroiitijig the male intruder in tlic perH>ri oF the 
precedent abtcr, now his wife. 

A p^JchoI^Jgic■*^l factor of enonnouA power v&s now for 
the first time in the historj- of the world to make itael/ felt- 
It would be the plav of the natural feeling of Aexunl jealoii*v 
on the part of hifl resident temalc mate. The jeaiou^y of a 
woman* in fact, h d length able to make it^ strength appear, 
to itomc ptirposc. A^ a wife who had not been captured, 
who, in tact, as an ac*tual member of the >^up itself, wa^ ao 
to upoakf the capturer, her position in regard to her depend- 
ent hujibnrid would bo profoundly modified in conipariM>n 
with that of the ordinary aiptive temiUe. Whereas such a 
captive, seized by the usual pr'ocess of hostile capture, had 
been a mere chattel utterly without power; sfie, &^ a free 
agent in her own home, with her will hacked by that of her 
brothers, could impose law on her subject spmi%« and ^uch 
law ciiftftti-d by jeiilousy wnnW undoubtedly ordain a bar t» 
intercotirne between him am) her more youthful, and hence 
more iittnu-tive, daughter. 

By thiwt then, and other incidentjf, each of vast value^ we 
may perceive how the primitive mind became gnulunlly pre- 
pared for Ji change ik> LUi{>er(itively oeceT^sary for all future 
progress and how a habit t-ven >u deeply ingrafted as incest 
may primarily have been forced to slacken ita hold. It is 
even poaBible to imagine how from such 4 point of depuiiure. 
the custom might at om'c ha^c entirely i^ca^tcd among all, or 
at le&st a portion of, nmnkiud. If we could conceive at this 
stage a. Acce^ion from thvir original j^up of its resident 
component femnle^, awfonipatiied by their outride mates* 
witl^ a continuance of the aeceptauce of the subordinate 
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strange suitors in ftiture generations of the new polony, then 
wa f'oiild Admit the pmbability of mpid evolution in approach 
to a well-known nctiifll group formHtion. "Hie persistent im- 
portaHon of the alwav dependent outsider would aecentuate 
the iiioveinent ftlready bcgnn Hgninst int*st — witli two siu-h 
BssodatioDa in unifloOf cousinHhip woidd be recognijied, and 
peaceful tviirtitfmjTfi in ' cros^^-cou^in * marriage between grDU|» 
would become a Imbil, ntid feinule deK^cnl the rult:.' Bui at 
auch & stage iri social evolution, it is impotwible to accept the 
dominance of the unsupported femali^ or * feme sole/ Gt/me- 
nocractf^ if it has indeed ever existed, is evidently u?* yet 
hicredible. Not thas w«^ dealt the iinal fatal blow at this 
lEist great trait of arcbalam. We must rather heck it in the 
familiar economy of the type of group we have left, which is 
characteri^^ as with other onimolts by the predominance of 
the male. 

In our study of the various incidents in primitive social 
economy which would have hod effect in a sense inimical to 
the custom of incest, we have only cont^dered the matter 
from the point of view of the entry of the outside suitor after 
the death of the paternal tyrant. The inceatuou* rights of 
the living group-fathers are thereby in no way directly 
affected^ In the absence of any direct personal interei^t in 
the matter on the part of the group-sonn, the oidy other 
m&le components and law-mskers might indeed continue to 
remain ;inoppos«i indefinitely. Thu?; a raiohition of the 
problem of decay of incest would seem as far off b^ ever. 
Happily this ih not in reality the csjte — the real significanoe 
of the entry of the outsider, even on Auch terms as we have 
examined^ lay in the avonlinatior of movement of these 
resultant primary checkK, and the inevitable synchronous 
evnlntion of the morft characteristic feature of the next and 
higher type of gToup, a» in itself a mere component of a tnbe. 
The outtiiderV adniission, in fact, really contained the germ 
of progress in group formation which was to entail the total 
required decay [of incest J. 

1 TbcK gTQDpii would be phratries, of tb« genua of phntriu,^A. L, 

s 
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Up lo the present, although the entire male element in ft 
group waj* divided into two cKsse^^ bj generationa whose 
interests had little in common, between theni no atitagoniMn 
bod arisen which cxiuld not be appeased by the evolution of 
aiH'h a law in remedy aa we have noted> The ca^c would 
novr be aJtcred ; an irrccondlable brcfich was about to divide 
them* It will be E^ccn that the advent of the outsider had 
been a real portent. Where, for instance, and under the 
circumstances we have portrayed, he bad beeonie a more 
neeustomed fipire as an immigrant, he ^ould fonn a valuable 
oonneeting link between ^)ups. Eaeh would tertainly po&4e£« 
some female* seized from the other by more or less forcible 
capture, but eaeh now posscKsed ft certain proportion of these 
males, brothers of those females, whose intrusion had been 
peaceably accepted. With less strained relations antl greater 
intercourse, ^^pture would become a little more rare, and a 
friendly inten-hange of women more common. There would 
be then discovereil by the brolher a hitherto undrejimt-of 
virtue m the yoimg renmle, his sister ; in fact, her value tm h 
negotiable article would appear. 

As brothers and sisterH, and thus barred in union by 
the prim&t law, their L^^lfttUe Interest in each other had 
been of the feeblest in the past. The ultimate destiny 
of the sister might be a matter of the lutfet perfect in- 
difference to the brother. With the new order of things 
she bad suddenly become more precious. As an object of 
barter for the slater of another man, she would show her- 
Belf to be invaluable. In view of the difficulty and danger 
attending hostile capture, the temptation to such cosy pro- 
curation of mates a.'^ si ster- barter oHcred would be intsistiblcp 
Coming at first into practice when only the death of the 
father had left liia widowed daughter free, it'^ advantages to 
the sous nould impose a gradual eneroaehment on the rig;htK 
of possession by the living parent. In prejudice to ineeftt 
were now opponed the two most powerful passions in human 
nfttiu*e, sexual desire, and a love of material gain, and the 
successful barter of a sister for anoUier man's sister satisfied 
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both. For atieiJipt.^ at rHjitiire Tiiight be unauct'tssful, And 
piiifhase Tnight \x more or If^r-a unsatisfactory. Aiid these 
|MLssi(JTiH would !»■ uniusecl in bopinmn able tn make their 
power felt. The koils, an also residi^nt maltx^ woiitd beaniong 
the law-niakcrs- However powerful the father in past 
authority tuid tradition, in the end the force of numbers would 
tell. However nuiiierous the group of fathers, they would 
always be oiitnuuibcred by tht group of brother wnii, and 
victory would thus ultimately incline to theae.' However 
long and doubtful the :4iruggk, as the latter poa^^esacd the 
longer lease of life, the quantum of the exchange value of a 
sister %vould olway}) Hnolly be mode to i^how ittelf, and the 
determination to profit tbcreby would be more strongly 
impressed on each getn^ration. 

Natural selection would again certainly eonie into play in 
favour of such groups, thus curtailing the monstroun preroga- 
tives of the old-world fathers, by dint of numtiers alone. 
The superiority which would ensue with each generation, 
would ^ipeedily ensure the triumph of that a^isenibly which 
could definitely accept the prejience of the outside suitor. 
He would come as a multiple unit of strength^ a willing ally 
who would otherwise liave been aii at-tive enemy — the 
generator of the pi-oduetive power to females who would 
eitlier have remained as aterile resident*, or secetled to 
hostile horde:> o^ breeders of new foes. 

Thua, then, we mny at length perceiTe how a custom even 
ao deeply ingrained in nascent man as paternal incest, may 
finally have become extinct as a cu^tom. In tlie action of 
mich circumstances we can accept the idea of ib* ultimate 
decay and death. By the numerical preponderance of the 
individuals within a group interested in iU disiLppcarance, 
was alone such a result feasible. This nccejiittLry condition 
we here find fulfilled* 

In opposition to the father we now see airayed not only 

' The breach between fathi!r and tion* ronlfl onlj be heolftJ \iy the 
tubmi^Bitnn of the faibefn. Then prercgatLfe in mcet^ wnnlct grwluollj 
dfiCHj.for stwangc U> aayntj vertigo of Itiw \n ac-aLdjoLcc ^^nn ir trace), 

42 
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the ttife-mothpr jealous of her mate, not only the daughter 
incliiiMl instinctively to youth and the unknown, but, mo$it 
important of all, the son, now egged on by most powerful 
personal feelingn and interest-s. And for these latter ones, 
as we havs seen, lime itself would fight ; to youth eaxh lioiir 
and day is a gain in strength* to old age eaf^li moment means 
ft lot« »r p(twer. With the decav of the tiistom we t*ee thnt 
the way lies clear to progress in group formation. Sooner or 
later the presence of the ofFqinng of the outside suitors in 
the formerly purely consanguine circle will be recognised, 
their recognitiou as cou-^ins to the younger resident members 
will be made, and the old type of horde by a proce^ of 
clcavngc divides itself into two intermarriageftblc clans 
(phratrics ?), aud the ravage tribe ia treated.^ 

■ It will be obierved that Hr. AtJcLDfion, vhen liBwriC«a of 'thacleavB^ 
of ths old tjrpe of hoTdo intu two uitormUTis^e&ble 0^r«. creating the 
tribe>* diff^m from the opmionA alroiulj cxpresAnd hj bie cditot- By 
*c]ait£' Ui. AbkiiiKHi bere oiqlds ' phralrles.' and we havt Hiown tluit 
pbraf-rlBfl. evea now. oficn beai totemSc riATncA. anil prolnhly were, Iti 
ortgin, loc&l totem grairpq ; each containm^ m«mbera (by ff-mile de^cntt) 
of botctaI othvr totom groupa, Mr. Atkiii»OTL, oa f ar u his Ai8. goeft> 
appcaffl tobfive eiTca no atbentloa to the Mfij^Ui and evolution of tob^ia 
aamefl. (otem (Eroaps. and totem kiDA. Tbushe wrLte». ' tte preAeoce of tbe 
□flfipriDg of thfl onbtld« BEiilor Iti the iorrDerly porely consan^lne circle 
vill be reci^TTiufld/ But if ttie hetuogeboitj^ In the circle w&i only 
recopn^iBO'^ B^ iDarkcd bj female dcBccnt, and by tlie lotflm Qa.mf of tbe 
femnJc mat« Eroni wiibout^ imtle pu-eiilB(^ of ' the chlldisn it the out#^e 
floiCor' woold not cvme Into the purrlew of cnFttoniBry lanti. woold not 
cause the' tlmfB^e into Cvciinlermamagffiblei-kkni't/rir 'phratrie^/ There 
wu no ffuob * oleava^,' as we bavo ai^«t, abd tbe parrQisfioD of or«fl- 
oouain duu-riAge u dae (I nupoat)> tioti to aach carlj le^l rfcognition of 
male deiicent, but Himply to tlie natural workin^i uf tbe toteaic eaogaioj, 
^iuM remain descent- 
Mr Atkinnh'a th«oiy of 'oleavage^' it will be rernarked, doe* not 
iDTolre tbo idea that the memban of an * uadJ^idod ocimmane,' being 
pricked in comwicocc, biacotcd it for reformatoiy purpoai^n. He merely 
in^eatn Lbat bin cUonts found, ia tbdi fp'<J"Pi pBTBOHs matriAgeable ao- 
corilin^ 1o their eidHtiug tvIhb of the Kaiue. and mazrEifd tbeu. But ttieu 
persons Ato, acoonUng l,o blm, rftio^iflwt iti tbp off^jpring of "outflld* 
Huitorp' male, and flta aJeo Teoo^ixed as oouiina,en thefetnalepide, tfiou^b 
evDti non ni> namo for cou^iaa cxii^t^ In Ausbr^UdD society. TUs iovoLrei 
counting botb oq tlic male and feuialo eiilos. whiob, in practice, may have 
oocarred. Bat the bheor; ol Mr. AtklDBiM] avuJda all thtf problems at tbe 
dlffeT^T^t totamic oamca given both to the bom m^mben of hia original 
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Tlitis i]\6 the tTistom of pttternal incest disappeai', aiid so 

compJetelj im^ not ti' leave a trat:e of its passage in recognised 

usage HiTkDttg HttLal peuplet. But ba an imHuthnnMxi linbit 

it long exisLedf nn^« it still lurks, juul aa stich it is probjtbly 

much more common ainojig the lowest claises of even most 

civiliavtl peoples tlian h genemlty ima^ned- The continual 

doniiciliajy propinquity of such close relatives make;* the 

crime easy ^ and detection difficuJl, Amidst the savage 

raceci, although mrc, it is by no mcan^ itnknovTi. It in not 

a crime by the laws of totem kinship with female descent, 

the daughter in such a amc being alvrays of the same totem 

6& her niother, and thus thooretieally eligible- 'ITic only bar 

ie the cla^sificatory syb-tem uhtch, bof^cd on sequence in birth, 

forhidri fill coiincctiiin between thoi* of different generations. 

Thus this fonn of incest, when it docs occur, in no way 

creates the utter horror which we find universal at any union 

between brother and ^ititer^ An old native chief whom I 

questioned on the matter certainly spat with disgust at the 

idea, but a^n, to my own knowledge, a case occiured where 

a girl bore a child to her own father, aiKl when the fact was 

mentioned among the people, it only caused coarse laughter. 

It is true that in Ihih cas*e the culprit was a great chief — it 

is possible that there would have been more adverse comment 

if he had been a cummoner. It is certain that tlie betrayal 

grcnp, and to other meiubcrri thereor, 0oas]stAag uf Ihe oftiiprin^ of the 
{>uifiide ^uiton. If LotcnJc ^rtmp uom^^^ Already eiciBt«d, Hese ault^ni 
muat huvo ttfUL of rannj totfioi Kruup muncd. Wbeaoe. thtn, came the two 
diETerenl and dibtLncC lotcmlu k^'^'^P "auica ut bliu iHu nte of omB-coasimt 
— now phralirJea aa Mi. AtldiL>'L>a'B ihecry T 

liive hid oiigiDiLl gronp a rukme, say Emu. Wltti Tat^miam it will coo- 
tain oaptlvo wiT«B of paHou.'i ^ou|c« say Bat Cat, Rat. It will aito 
ciintaia okitdiJe BUJtorfi, probably of tb^ budo tuuncn- Thti&« man afc 
aJlowed to mairj womea of tbe group, ami, by Mi. Atldnsoo'e tbeoiy, tbe 
offuprin^ of thet<(e nnioiLSi oi ^croit&'CaiiHiiiM,' arc ^lowei) Ut marr; the 
children of thuir anntn witfairi the group, llit^rn ar? tlim:, uitbin tbe 
gtDupi tw iatenaarrpiig * a\6ea of the hoiui-t' tvtr, a:; id MeljuioKia. Bftt 
*liyor how do theae Bidcsof the boose, practiMlly pbratiies, now reooiTe 
toteixlu nauiea* saj Vun^aiu anil WuIaiu. or Wolf and Ravon 7 Ptrrbape 
Ut. AtklDBOD would hB.SE rHpliod, ' by a mere exleoaiOD of tbe habLt uf 
jLdopiiDg totemko namea/ vhicii, of comve, invoLvflA the pre-exibUnce o( 
thai tmbiL — A, I* 

■ But Dob tomptiiig, aoiM^rdin^tQ Dr. Wntermarckl — A- L. 
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of the ve«tpd interests of the futuiv husband (for in New 
Oili^donifl oJI children are helrcllied at a. \ery early age) 
wikuld have been nion^ r&«nlctl in the latter caae. Bat 
litmM? in f^exuaJ intercounc within rorbidden relationHhips 
weins evtrjwhere the pi"ivilege ot' irref^ponMble nuik» if we 
may judge by the KnJmiick proverb, * Great folk and the 
beuiiU niarrv where they plpa.sc/ 

However, it:* cxcnrrence in anch caaes may be traced to 
Aourt^ whit'h »how that here the exception pix>vi» the mie. 
Indeed, the foci of itu otvuning almost riolely among the 
higher cLi:44ej4 [oniunong the Iucoaj, points clearly to a probable 
eonneetion with tm idea of pride of race^ or a question of ia- 
lieriUiiioe* Now vc niay note that with descent in the female 
lint' the right of direct succession to the patenicJ name, or 
[lUu'o of |H>wGri or property, ia not in the gifl of a father. 
'V\\i^ onlv Io^thJ eonveyers of the blood right «"ithin him are 
fenmlcs in whose veins is to be found that wime blood, i.e, his 
mother and ftister?<. However regal a personage his child 
by n foreign woman, it is cut off from that heritage, nor 
in conneclion with thih offspring can pride of race find & 
j»laee. Thita, then, we mav understand how union, tdthough 
illegrd, with A Mster was so frequent in, and even enjoined on, 
Iht? myal nu'c Hniid>*t ei»rtHiii ijec^pltw. Tht puritv of the 
rnyaJ hhuxl thiiM alone remajnetl intact, and fnini a king was 
htjm a king. Fur it tit a rettiarkable fact which mus-t be 
more tliHM a coincidence that ainoiigst the?4e very peoples, 
jiudi as the juicierit Egyptiajitt, Persians, and I'emvjans, 
whoMT rulerri wei'e addicted to tlje habit, female descent wra 
the custom {?], At len.'rf, 1 am not peraonally acquainted with 
any exct^ption to the rule. In consonance with this descent 
through female?* only and where any approach ha.s been mode 
to gyntccocracy* we j^hall expect to find that there would be 
only one legal wife. Such was indeed the case also in Ancient 
Egypt, there h no inntanee of two eonsorts given in any of 
the inscriptions. ThiH fact, taken In connection with thabj 
whieh eoEidueed to inee^tnous imion imder this form of 
defiecnt, invites uh to make a di^rewfeion in a curious ix^Hection, 
not however entirely foreign to our general theme. For 
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sAint; effect as regards inlierittince on the oflspring whicb 
would be produced by union with a niater, would oLso occur 
in marriage with a dau^ter whose pfurcnta had been thcm^ 
selves brother and sister. Thus we may guess the tincnge of 
the unknown mother of the great royal wife Nefer-ari, 
daughter and conwrt of the I^raoh of the oppressive 
Rameseii the Great. Thi?i daughter hud, in fuct, been pro- 
bftbly chosen among others for wife precisely because her 
mother had herself been both his si^tter and his wife.^ 

We may now renew our affirmation that paternal incest 
&s a custom, is no longer generally recognised anywhert. 
The primitive unquestioned marital right in incest is quite 
unknown. It has disappeared, and so completely h&\e even 
traces of it* pai^t general occurrence faded, that doubts of the 
reality of the fact may be [>ardtjnably entertained. The 
(jucjition is of ]mportaiu« ill eonnection with our thesis, for 
as may be seen tlie whole theory of the primiJ law is bawd 
on the idea of its primitive imivei'sa! prevalence. We hope, 
kiowevtr, to have shown tlie inherent po«sEbility of Lhef»ct as 
being a habit common to all the mamnialin — and it has 
Mfemed Eigainst reason to suppose that man^a aiLce^tur, whilst 
in the (iiiinial ^^tage, would be an exei^ption to so gejieral tk 
rule. Our further argument has aJduced circum stances in 
favour of a final decay so complete that oblivion could not 
but follow, 

Perhapjs not the least remarkable fact to the anthropologist 
in connection with ita life and death, is that only as between 
a father and a daughter, of all blood relationships, do we 
find no trace among actual peoples of any law in Avoidajice, 
The fact in wigniticant, as we may thu^ surmit^ that the 
process^ of decay was very long delayed, in fact to a time 
when such inchoate form of law aa Avoidance had become an 
archaispi, or until general progress had rendered any law uii- 
neceasary. 

' It will bfl iatercsting to oee if rcMETch will brio^ to ligbt tha faot 
tlub even witb so ineafioaailile juiJ UD])?riDU9 a djaaslj on tbo RoiUQjids 
home form of iuscraUoD wiu not connJileTed nece^Arj In JIib etent of auuh 
onionf. Tbii it the faae with tbe people of MvUgucnr andttr slmLiBT 
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CHAPTER Vn 

TRACES OF PERIOD OF TBANSITION—AVOTDATrCES 

Sairi^^la in oastom tcfitji; to n long period of tranfiiliaD from p^iip ^ 
tfibe.' — Stealtb; meetiiLgB of hasband ODii vriTi:.- — Eiauiplefr — Eridence 
bo a ]Atl uf jea]u(U7 ni moest-naas group adte.— KviiltuuK from Tekniv 
nymj. — Husbanii naiD^ oa father af hifi obtld.— Formal capture a^ a 
BjvboL of 1«^aJ miinugfl. — Avoiduice between CAther-in-bhw aai\ soa- 
in-lftw.^ — Aroee In Bta^ of truaaitjIoiL — Caaaea of mothu-iii'lAw ftiu) 
■gn-iii-lHw avoidance, —Influence of jefljuuaj,— EiaoiplcB, — Mr. Tjlor'* 
BLat^lioB-^Iteseaimenli of capture not prlDuU cBuee of Ihia avnidjuit^. 
— HotBon Bvoiduuw. 

Wmt a cutttom fio deeply ingr&incd at incest would be in the 
nature of mon^s ancestor, still doubtless voj^tly ammaJ, we 
may indeed siirmi^ tbot the process of iU decay was long 
and tedious. The temptation, am we have said, to such easy 
procuration of a mate in comparison with the danger aiid 
comparatively st-anty results of capture, wa^ very pcreat, whilfit 
the continual propintjuity of father jind daughter would tend 
to constant recrudescence, especially in default of any trace 
of law against it. There must, then, e*ndently have been a 
transition era of vast duratice, between the type of the 
isolated consanguine group whose only resource in tnutriraony 
vas eingHinur hostile captun^ sjf Llie oiitt^me of the incestuous 
luBt of its solitary male head, and the all-embracing tribe 
compOHed of an aggregation nf ffaveraJ gro\i[h, aud poshessiiig 
thus ipMt facto all the necessary elements of an endagandc 
connubium quite incompatible with j^uch incest. In such a 
tribe, a group of women in Liiany cases formed the pivotal 
centjet and capture was often found only as a form in survivaL 
Is it porwible to retrace the main featurea of an epoch of such 
evident importance in social evolution ? In view of the fact 
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that, in tlic post fourse of our argument, such law ti< i^ouKJ 
bccniingly have been nef^essarily evolved in regulation of each 
step in primitive progrcM ha£ been found identical in form 
with sonic actual snvagc cnf*tom, may not a deeper investiga- 
tion of E^va^ CListom disclose further co-ordination, and 
prove equally fertile in interpretation of the past ? Whilat* 
again, many obscure obecrvoncos in jtctual loner life, in con- 
tioiiaitee with siich archaic ^^encHis, may take a nttioiuO foroif 
though the origin st^cins apparently lost for ever- 
Such rftwarch will, I think, clearly show that many aocial 
f«fltures in modem savuge habit afford internal evidence that, 
as a fact, they could only have ari^n in such a trani^ition era. 
They also bear marks of a very lengthened evolutionary 
process, and thus confirm the natiu^l ided of a halt of 
portenliHis length at the threshold of the present haven 
of coTupinittve socuU rest. We nKall doubtless find that 
the flni>r left ajar by the entrance of the unbide suitor 
waa not to yielil further with ta^e to tlie pressure of 
De^ necda^ half-hearted ta men would be, from the conserva- 
tive force of oU idea-s, of incest and entire inawculine domi- 
nance. 

There i% for instance, one curious trait in actual savage 
custom which evidently dates from a vciy early stage of 
this epoch. It is that of the strange forms of 'stealthy* 
intcrcoQrae, l>eing the indit^pen^able preliminary symbols of 
the legality of an jvfter marriage between the resident female 
of a group and an outside mole. These forms ore well 
knoH-n to anthropologista as occurring among many lower 
peoples. Here ne find that the visits of the male suitor are 
supposed to be dir^tinctly clandentinc* taking place only by- 
night, although in reality the fact 16 perfectly in the cogni- 
sance of the whole group* Now sueh fugitive and secret 
meetings are evi^cUy what would have taken place when a 
group had arrive) at a stn^ in which, although Hlia] incest 
w«fi decaying as a custom, there were still recognised certain 
marital rightfi over his daughter by the living father ; when, 
in fact, tolerance of the prer*ence of the outsider was yet in a 
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Urntfttive stage — anti he waw ,'Htiil regardet] with suspicion, if 
nut diafAVDur.' 

In cunwnAHce with the view we have advanced of the 
circumfitfi.i](!e> attending the entry of an iiiiinigrant suitor, it 
hb^ seemed to ensue that hi;* position would have beui quite 
dependent, and himaelf considered a^ a forei^ elemfiit. 
That ^^L'h was actually tlte case seeing ogaui pfoved by 
tUKTthcr trajt in modem costoiii, whose genesis. hovevei\ wrvs 
of very muth later date, and when speech had insdc m>iiie 
progre^ts. In our own dnv clandestine iiitertoiu^se, jis almve 
described* may continae to prcgjiancy. On the birth of tlie 
child alone docs the tathor lx:conic recognised as port of the 
group. But even ^o his nomenclatory power as regard.^ his 
oftbpring in absolutely nil. Ftir from giving a nantc to the 
chili hi^ own is taken from his oHkpnng. Till row, in fact, 
he had beeji numelei^'J ; in future he wiU be known as the father 
nf r^o-ond-flOj of Telemachus, in the case of OdysHcus, To 
this point we will, howev-er, have to return when we arrive at 
the question of the evolution of pei-sonal descent from that of 
descent recognised by locality, wfiich we consider to have been 
the most primitive form, [Mr. Atkinson probably niCA-iis 
descent from a local group, say Crow, not descent denoted 
by a place name, as ' de Rutherrcin!/] 

'I'hert h another trait in Etctiud cnstoin which also could 
only have acqiiirvd lU uubt remark?ible featurei in this era of 
change, and thnt is hostile cjtpture itself, in its legacy of those 
* forms "" of cAptnre which we find connected with more peace- 
ful con[iubium all over the worhL Such * fnnnr** have rightly 
been considered aa raeie survivuls, und thus hi agreement witli 
oin own theui^ capture i» ^nerally accepted as the earHest 
form of outside marriage,* But in M»ne niind>» the brutality 
necessarily attending real capture, and ita occurrence solely 

' Wcll-kDowuimlADc^sorthiB maritoJ abjiiesBaicIlitjSinrtdu and Kcii 
InilJaD Liju^t of cnly (ftLerieg ibt vrife^» bower. i>r aI^wbih. und^r cnvet cif 
ilArkDcss TliDte are &1so Fijian and Now Caledonian oaai^a (CrsTrlev, 
pp i]<(-40). Mr. Ctavloir wruild regard vheee at, casei of 'ettxa^l Iftba,' 
but varLtjuB ulhvr casea may be readily flODJ«:tnrcd. — A. L. 

^ 6ee KoIq at ihv cad gf cIiHp- V, 
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amonfr very low mcca with whom nny iden of sexual re^ttmint 
is expected to be quite unfamiliar, has simply connci't*?<l the 
proce^ with the general hiwleasnesa which, nmongst such 
peoples, is suppowfl t^J charfittcriso the relations between the 
sexea. Ita occurrence in form of survival amoii^ higher races 
has been considered a mcaninglefis ceremony, and ita evident 
symbolism in legality dismi»?ied a,s incredible. Students are, 
however, ftwaro how much in error is the idea of utter law- 
lessness in connection u'ith the marriage relationships of any 
savage race- On the contrary, as i^ veil known^ the lii^t of 
prohibited kindred is not only much voider than our own, but 
no stage in the marital amut^ment-s is withutit irksome and 
minute legislative restraints, strictly limiting nrd defining 
the rigbt?4 of eiu-h individual, male attH female. 

To othei uiirjdfi the fact that a ' hf>stile aipture,^ pre- 
senting Ks itn tnowt cliariM^terijitic feature mi utter violence, 
should ever have been constJtvited into a syuilxjl oi' legality 
in marriflge, has given lij* to much perplexity. Mr, 
McLennan in fact remarka — ^ It is impo^ible to believe 
that the mere lawlesaneHH of sa*'age^ should be consecrated 
into a legal syLubol '' — an assertion which we may accept, 
however little we are prepared to accept hi* general views 
on early aocietyn It i* evident tbit the whole difficulty 
has ariaen tioni the apparent complete incompjitibihty of a 
seeming method in \iotencc with a virtual act in law. l"he 
hypothesis we have presented of the ' primal law,' and its 
cxogamoas scijuci, would seem however to throw a new 
light on the matter. All uniom: K^kin the group being 
by the action of primal law, as we have ahown, con- 
sidered incestuouft and illicit, marriage could only take place 
with an otibiide mate. The presence of a captured female 
within the camp would thus, as we see» itctnally conntitilte in 
itself a proof, and the only one pofj^ible at the epoch, of the 
1^^ consummation of marriage as* ordainul by the primal 
law. It is thus easy to see how a fonn of capture should be 
retained tui a nymljol of legality in Inler connubmm. Its 
continued vitality results from tbe intense conservatism of 
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lower p€Oples, and from the fact of the halo of prowess tluit 
Kurroundsi it. 

It* evolutioD as & syrnbof only arose, however^ vhm, 
during the transition era, by the (.-onj loidiion of groups 
into a tribe, friendly unions were [jossible. It would not 
have fjccuired with tbe earliest forniH of boitlej for these were 
isctliLti^ and hostile, and real uiptnre itself »fis tbt' solt; fonn 
of lofurijigc i nor wuuld it L^ve occuned vntb that Later 
type, in which, with matriarchal descent, the relative po&itimia 
of males and temalea were reversed, as fur at lea^^t a.s suit in 
union ia con*:emed,' It took ita rise with that other great 
type of group characterised by patriarehal descent, which 
in all the after history- of the world (for, as we sliall sec, their 
evolution w*w coincident nnd had for cauae the same factor) 
was to dispute supremacy with tliut which accepted uterine 
dcticcDt. Here, a^ in the original type, the male continuwi to 
prcscr^'e bi^ predotninanc'e and continued iU traditioim of 
capture-" 

There remain other actual traits whose connection with 
this era is equally evident. For instance, avoidftnce between 
fatber-in-h^w and son-in-law could not have had its geneais 
in the very earliest type of assembly. Whilst parental incest 
rviled HA the mstfuii, vw^h group must have been isolated from 
ard bostileto every other. 'ITiese two could never have been 
in luibittial presence one of the other. But, again, the habit 
cfluld not have a^i^en in tlie later form, as reprtisenletl by a 
tribal horde with uterine deticeut, ajt primitively composed of 

> With the GDtiHequ&Dt BCGefinloD af power ta the re^rlant female ihxa 
Booming* capture would have beomuo mof* rare In aaj caao it should 
ccrlfiinlj bcoomc Ouoniicb^] in the laiudB al the moru&dTpricod and power^ 
ful tjibvb wEtb Lhe rape uf wirmen. other (Lau Lhelt onii, and ptub&bly 
Inferior Id typ'^, mf^DlAlly and phj^ilcftHj : the compariHon nf tbia dt^raded 
captive In their midst wrth thrir own free Fi>mDlefl wonlii not be at &11 
Likely Ur havo le<1 in ooonBotioii vr'ith hor to any MpgnUmcaufl id«a of 
Bj^Dkbollc cunKCiitatioD in majTin^?H nr augbb cIh^ 

^ Wljcn (WO groups, dcepito the JBolatiuK Icndenc; nf the habit uf 
capture, did &b L«bgtti (ona a anion ^u^clently cloie to ]i«Tin1t ot morriBge 
by cotuent bet^vu«n the renpeoUvi^ tC^^ip Jn^mbcrs, tben, with oapturo aii 
ro^iards uiil«LdGTs dtill rife unon^t ibom, wo cqji nudtrfltoJid hi>w the 
syubul wguld comfl to be attocbod Ipo thv ptHkcohil ooiuiabium. 
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only two intermarrying groups, eac4i of whit^h formed a clan 

distingUHhed by a. differeTit totem emblem.' The relative 
(Jan-relntionship of each member of the horde would, by the 
aid of this distinctive totem, be distinctly defined, and, with 
female de^cent^ the Fnther-in-law and. son-in-law would Bud 
themselves merTihers of the name eUt* [phratry]. As tlius 
being; both ruiles and of the ftame ' phratiy,' there eniiJd not 
possibly he avoidance or enmity, real or simulated, between 
them.' By nil the bAcred tie^ uf blood [plimtry] they were 
conjoined in offence find in defenee. Further, where descent 
is uterine we lind that the disposal of a daiighter ia in the 
hands of the mother or maternal uncle alone — the father haa 
no voice whatever in the question, nor any part in her value 
a8 an object of barter or sale. Tha'* he is perfectlv disin- 
terested in the matter of his ehildreii. So for from bcing^ in 
disunion with his son-in-law, hie Eympathies, in ^^a^G of a 
tribal quarrel, would be certainly with him. But the 
younger man, in inteiTial quarrels, might be found fighting 
to the deatli with his own real father, not (as I have seen it 
stated in mention of just such an incident)' beoau^ he liaa 
bef.'ome part of hi* vife's clan,^ which could never be, but 
because, with descent through the female, hi* tather would 
be a member of the diflen?ut gnmp and of other blood to 
himself, and to his father-in-lHw also. 

The genesis of this particidor avoidance (father-in-law 
and son-in-law) took plat^ during that stage of the transition 
era, when, incest still lingering^ the immigrant suitor wan s^a 
6ir acknowledged that his witry into a group was not alwayw 
delayed till the death of his proposed father-in-law. As they 
were thus pussihle nvals there was a chance of Action, only 
to be averted by the law in question. Avoidance would 

t' • Fhritrla ' ore hnra mfltnt. where tha word < clan ' ta nied. or ItimU 
lotem gronpB.— A- L. fj. Sole, p, SGQ. 
' The GsLBct FGUtioa dF eaah io the feculoi bciDg dcSaed bj thn daod- 
* An mentioiiGd by^ Tj^or, 
' Here 1 realty da noti binw what 'cbin*l4 mnntto AenoM— 'phntrj.' 
I thiiiku— A, L. 
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ariee at the mdk time betveen tnoth^r-in-kw and bon-in-law 
but ihva tim« On ti meAMure of protectioD for the marit^ rights 
of the hujib&nd of the former,' It could not have anna 
in the early Cyclopeftn cta. The son-in-law a^ euch, could 
evidently not have had esir^t^nt'e when the mothers daughter 
was the fflth*T*ft wife, noT^ later, when, with tht gener&J recog- 
nition rtf thL* cliL-^ifiurtory system, there arose a strict icter- 
diction of MTiual iiniun between meinhen uf different genera- 
tion!*. There would in such dreumslaiices be no further riak 
of d&iiger frum the jeuJoiiiiy of a fELther a» r^ard^ his wife, 
and the huhbund of his daughter. It had its origin in the 
fact that wheji the outride jiuitcr had originally been gruited 
enti^, it would only have been afler the death of the patriuxrh 
Mire, and att a mate fur hi^ widowed females. But ss these 
woLild include both mother and daughter, there would thereby 
be treated a precedent, so to speak, which required r^uJatian, 
when later, with thedecay of incest, the living fatlier remained 
in presenee. In fact, avoidance between mothers-in-law luid 
Bona-in'Iaw defined fathers-in-law"'s rights. 

\Vt [nay here again note itiiothcr step in advance to purely 
human iLttribute* in the fresh dibtinrtion between female cmd 
fcmale,whichhAf- now again arisen a* between a mother and her 
daughter a.* regardi the immigrant suitor. But whereas with 
these, OM indeed with most of the CBJicn of avoidance we liave 
studied, sexual jcidoufiy has been the primary tanse, we may 
now trace the action of quite another factor, which would 
cert^nly tend to a touftcnation of the habit, and in a manner 
intentnfy it. This would be association of idea with hoatiie 
capture. 

As rt^rards the father-in-law, liott"e\'er, the custom, as far 
aa capture in concerned, would not occur with female descent, 
for the reasons we have already given of clan kirinhip in auch 
a case. It might, however, be found ns a fEictor to a certain 
extent with male kinship^tor here it is the father-in -kw who 
is of the same elan as his duugbter^ and thus interested in her 

■ Sae Ur CTah'lej'n 'BexDAl tJibo' tliaory of thin sTDidukov, ATytHt 
Ai«, pp. 3Sn-lli.-A. L. 
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negotiable value. Thus it is poAKible to imagine enmity 
between him and her posKihle captor, who is also of ft different 
clan from hiniHelf. As r^^ardfl avoidftni^ of mother-in-law it 
has again, perliaps, been Hrcent.Urtteil by forcihle capture. 
Tlie eflei:!, however, in relation bi rlesceiil wouki be eicfli'tiv 
the reverse of that with the father. With early iiiftle descent 
in thr primitive tribe as eooiposed of only two clan groups 
[phnitriesjj it is she who would Ire of the same flock as her 
daii^hter'a husband, and the habjt would not arise, the 
captor iH, ill fact, h member of tht; tribe from whii.'h she lier- 
aelf has been stolen i although later, when more tlian two 
dons were conjoined,^ it might htippen that her M>n-hL-luw 
belonged to another, and here there might arise ft^-eling^ of 
animosity. With uterine descent the case irt certa.inly altered. 
As a mother, and s^ member of a clan different fronfc that of 
the male suitor, the figure of the son-in-law might be dreaded 
aa a poflsiblc captor of her daughter and other youn^ female 
members. Hut hero again a difficulty arisen, for when the 
capture becomes an accomplished fact, the mother-in- hi w and 
son-in-law would probably not meet again, at least in primi- 
tive time* : he belonging to the group having patriai*chal 
dencent, with capture as the rule ; she, to the matnan^hal, 
where the female is normally immobile, between whidi two 
form^i of group no friendly intercourse could oecurn "llio 
foiCt of avoidance in any form presumes contiguity or the 
babTtirnl presence of t]ieindivirliifl]*eoncerne<l, and thiwin euch 
a ease could not arise. So tvi in Tylor's figure* we find that 
in W to Hj es the latter is completely cut off from hts 
family, there ir* not one single case of avnidatice between the 
wife and the hu^band'^s relatives. It ifi evident that the same 
rarity of contiguity iituat have ariiten oIho with the father in 
male decent; tben^ is here certainly cuune of diaagreement 
in the rape, but if the parties see each other tio more there 
would be no necessity of evolution of avoidance to mark the 
fact- Indeed, I cannot help thinking that the importance of 

' Appaibntljr ' danii' bcre = UiVm kin-s Ur. Aikin^im net ids Ki think 
thatWitfim kivfi kept on being added lo the two criiflnol "phnitrtM.'— A. L. 
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oasociatioii with hostile capture ha^ been niuch exaggerated 
as a &ctor in tlie evolution of Avoidance. The question of 
' residence'' and •(iowcnt'* has not been held sufficiently in 
ootiount bv those who ioMst on the capture a^ the sole cauae 
of avoidance. Despite the eminence of the atithore favouring 
thii? view, I would venture to submit that the balance of 
proof would much favour sexual jealouay, which we have 
heretofore found the ^ole motive power in atl ehangej^. 

Tliofie who would uphold anger rou.sed by capture as the 
cause of avoidance with the wife'M relatives, for instanee, 
muftt be prepared to show that it would be fltrongest with the 
otie who vati mast deeply inter^ted in the wife, one who>^ 
voice in her destiny wilh of ^preater power than her own 
mother\ anti that was her maternal uncle, the hea^i of her 
dan. Now 1 have failed aa yet to find a single trace of T^uch 
a case as avoidance between the latter and his sister'* 
daughter & huab&nd- 

Again, jealouay, or a desire for regulations in matters of 
sexual union, *"ill explain certain dcUtls in the accounts we 
have received of individual cases which seem otherwise 
obscure or irrelevant. Tlieae have been overlooked, as Uiey 
arc minute, but from my point of view arc full of significance 
when closely examined, Air. Lubbock savs,' quoting i^'i^anklin 
aa to American Indians : ' It is r^irtrcmcfy hnpropcr for a 
mother-in-law to apeak or even look at him, i.e. her sonMn- 
law.' Quoting Baegert: ^ The son-in-law was not allowed 
for itotne time to look into the face of his mother-in-law,* 
Further, ^ among the Mongols a woman must not speak to 
her ^fiUfier-iii4n^, nor sit down in his presence. Among the 
Obtiaks, Cm' Jillf marie^ evite autant tpiU hxi &H pojisihi<- in. 
pretence dtt p^re de son mnri tnnt qiCdk iCa pax d^enfantj et 
U TJiari peiuhmt fc Umps n'ox jtas partutrr devant la mere de 
sajfmme^ (Pallas). In China the father-in-law after the 
wedding-day never sees the face of his daughter-in-law again, 
he never visits her, and if they chance to meet he hides him- 
self. Among the Kaffirs a mairied woman {& required to 

L Lnbboolt, Origin *f/ CivUitatien, p. 13 st Mtq. 
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fUojiipa ^ her father-in-law, and all her hii^iband's male rela- 
tion* in the awendiiig line, i.e. to be cut off" from nil inter- 
eoiirse with them. 

AgAiii, in Australia, It is mmpulsory on th& mothers- 
in-law to avoid the Eiight of their sons-in-law, bv'inaking 
the former take a very circuitouJ* route on all occasionM, to 
avoid being seen, and they hide the fac-e or figure with 
tfie rug wliich tht fenittle carries with her. So strict h the 
rule, that if married men are jealons of any one, they some- 
times promise to give him a daughter in niEuriage. This 
pUce^ the married m&.n\ wife, according to custom, in the 
position of mother-in-law, ^nd rcndcm any communication 
between her and her future son-in-law a cnpilal crime.* Also 
among the Sioux or Dacotas, Mr- Philander Preacott rcm^irka 
(Ki the fear of uttering certain names. The father and 
mother-in-law must not {.'all their son-in-law by name, and 
vkc vcrsa^ and there are other relationships to wbieh the 
prohibition applies. He has kno^^n an infringement of this 
rule punished by cutting the offender*;) clothes off hia back 
and throwing them away> Harmon says ^that among tlie 
Indians east of tht Rocky Mountains it i.* indecent for the 
father or mother-in-law to look at or ^peak to the son or 
daughter-in-law/ Among the Yakuts^ Adolf Ernmn noticed 
a more pe*"uliar custom. As in other northern regions the 
custom of wearing but little clothingin the hot stifling interior 
of the huts is common there^ and the women often go about 
their domestic work stripped to the waist, nor do they object 
to this disan^y in the presence of strangers ; but there are 
two persona before whom a Yakut woman must not appear 
in thia guise, her father-in-law and her husband's elder 
brother- Again, quoting J. G. Wood* he Miys the native 
term for theac cu:$toma of avoidance is., ^ being ashamed of 
the mother-in-law,^ The Bjiauto cuatom forbid-^ a wife to 



* HlaiUpaw to ivuid m^Dliija of bla Daiai^, Sv:- 

■ OriftH t^ Cioiliiatitrn, p. 14. Lubbock quodn^ ' Reporli of SflflCt 
Commjltee oa Aboriginal,' Vwl- 1SG9, p. 71. Tjlor. Eart^ Itittiir^ of Jf4«- 
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look in the face of her fs-ther-in-laiW tili the birtb of her first 
child— and among the Hanyrua uiati mu&t nit mth his kncca 
bent in presence uf hiti mothcr-iii-kw, and must not put out 
hiti feet towards her. 

Now an imporlant circjmstanee to be remarked in DeBiiy 
oJ] coHtiti of Avoidance h, that it principally e:Eist^ between 
people of difTerent sexes, — thus an a priori inference may be 
drawn that the primary (."ause lay in Mtme relation to the sexuaJ 
cjtjestiofi. It is Bignificflnt that a woman's avoidanoe of her 
husband''» rebitioTiA is with those in the ascending line, i.e. with 
hifi wniors. Against his juniors he fan defend hi m^lf, against 
hiA seniont he needH the prottcticin of law. En the cas&t we 
have citeil^ it in significant tliat, besides tlie f»tlker-in-1aw, 
fdimipatd uniurig the KnffiiN, the wumuii must fUonijta all her 
hufltiAridV male rclationM in the HMcending line. Among the 
Yrikutii she niuiit not appear unclothed hefure her husband's 
elder brother. 

Among the Veddaha of Ceylon a father will not aee his 
daughter, nor a mother her son, after they have came to 
years t^f miUurU^.^ 

If wc examine the words italicised in the quotations above, 
they «eera to convey mort nearly an idea of impropriety in 
any approach to intimacy than tliat of ^ cutting * from 
enmity, as Dr. I^lor has suggested. Indeed, we observe 
here just the same horror that a too familiar attitude 
between forbidden kindred^ tut uncle and niece, wouJd 
excite eLniong>it survives, aritdng from the saxac idea of 
repugnance. 

We see that various observers use the terms ' improper ' 
(Franklin), *the fear of (P, Prescolt), 'indecent' {Harmon), 
' cut off from all intercourse with them,* and no doubt they 
have " eflch expressed the itnpression made on themselves in 
observation. We note again that the only ca^e where the 



' AMMDg the VcddflhBtbe Tact that Ibe aroldonce begiiunft^T pabwrly, 
anr* in e&Ch cas^ Ir relaLlrn t^ the o{>poeite sax, iq evidence that bore the 
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native terai in designation of the custom is given that it 
means ^ being ashamed.'' The limit in time for theftvoidance 
is again signitif^ant, 'For aonni time,^ Baegart says; * tant 
qu'eUe Ti'a pas d'enJant' (Pallas). 'Till the birth ofthe firat 
child." The*^ LimitatioTis in lime would not eiist W enmity 
beoLuse of capture was the cause, whereaH we can cjuite un- 
derstaiKl them if, the cirt-umstances now proving the consum- 
mation uf marriage, jealonsy might then lie supposed to 
cease. The reserve as to a too familiiir attitude that thitt 
idea ttf iijdecenc:y would imply, is r+hown wheit a Mongol 
daughter-in-law * coiuiot sit dowji in the prc:ience of the 
father-in-law/ and where the fianyai man * must not put out 
hhi feet toWEuda Ida mother-iii-iaw, hut sit with hi^ knee& 
bent iiL her presence/ In China it is the father-in-law who 
bides himself^ and thia surely would hardly be the act of a 
captor, nor can ^c imagine a man having hh clothes cut off 
hiii* back simply hecaiuc he had not *cut^ some one 
sutHcicntly. 

However, in connection with our lu^ment we have Adolf 
Ertnnn'e account of the custom among the Yakuts, and where 
we find the husband's elder brother joined witli the father- 
in-law in an avoidance, there a distinct feeling of impro- 
priety in connection with these rdationfi in law of the wife is 
indicated. The diffidence cited in exactly what would, occur 
if union was undesirable and yet not impossible, between the 
per>wns in avoidanc<^^ and hence temptation wrt^ to be avoided. 
It is veiy important to note that no idea of enmity from 
captiu* can be associated with the husband's elder brolher- 
Again, the custom ofavoi^lance with an elder brother, where 
its connection with jealousy i« evident, is very widespread, 
and very strict in observance ; as we have already noted, it 
oecurH in OrihNa and among the Kyontlias in Irulia, whilst I 
have alfMi observed it in pi'act]<'e in New Caledoria, where 
it is most undoubtetlly a rueaixs to an end, to protect the 
younger brotlier^N marital rtghtii. As to the significance of 
the fact mentioned in the case oF the natives of Australia, 
where- as regards their wives, they are jealoua of a uian- — 

t3 
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and giver him a. dAan;htcr to place him in nvoidaxice with her 
mother^ comment is unnwetjyirv. 

The*e facts seem to iiic to be conclusive ; but the question 
of the exivjt origin of avoidai^ce U so important to my genernl 
ai^umcnt, that I am glad to be able to find what I fancy is 
added proof Irom another source. If this furni>ihe!< the 
requisite evidence that scsuftl jealousy viw the real factor, 
and not hostile cflptiire^ our hj'pothesis of the primal law 
acquireM valuable inferential evidence in ibi favour- Such 
added proof we hope to be nhle to show in Ur, Tylor's 
dgun?*.' 



— 
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Id HcaldctccH toW: 65 
AvoLdAHU^ H to W relatioca 
AvoLdajicLc W to H rcIatioiiH 
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Avoidance W to H reratlofin 
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« 
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These figures, which are estracted from Dr. Tylor^s work, 
would seem to be eloquent against ho&"tile captui'e being the 
sole cause of Avoidance. They are derived from a comparison 
of Avoidance as occurring, (a) quite imiepcndent of residence, 
and (b) as actually tcaulting where coincidence of Avoidance 
and residence i:^ found- 
Now ea regards the que.ition of jealousy as cause of 
Avoidance, residence and propinquity will eWdently have a 
powerful effect . 

(A) As we have seen, any Ai^oidaiiee under theee circum- 
stances would he remarkable ^thout a prior stage in quite 
other conditions than those found generally with H to W 
residence. We note that whereas we might expect under 
even the above conditions to find only 9, there ore 14. 
Here sexual jealousy has l)een an important eauae. 

■ E- B. T^lor. On a mtUnxl of iuvGStigaOii^' the develo^jment of in- 
■litDtioiLB : Applied to laws of marriage aad detcect. J. A. J. 1HS9, xviii. 
No, 3. 215-SfiU. 
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Wits ijunt htte with fatlier-irj-law, who was a Jioiicntitj in suth 
H fainitj circle, and ui" iKe soiiie clan as the iwQ-in-ltLw) arose 
a& a matter of protet'tian for the marital right* of the 
daughter a& ogaiii^t her mother, both inhnbiting the aame 
large bouse coniitioii to matriarchal descents 

(B) Here, again, ve expect to find 13, and see there 
ore actually none, from which it would seem to result that 
W capture hml nothing whatever to do with the origin of 
A, H to W, for, admitting the almost entire ^paration of 
the VV from H faiuilvT ^^hieh would make the ats^ rarer, a 
tradition of capture would esiht which would have etleet 
when thev wore later grouped together- Whereas the non- 
Avoidance is explained bv tack of jeoloutiy, from absence of 
mole relations of H- 

(C) Here it is again quite impossible to aeiept any idea 
of W <!apture iw th*? motive cause. Avoidance arow between 
W and fflther-in-law to protect rights of son-in-law and 
mother-in-law. It wob evolved^ a^ we have seen, as a 
measure of protection for that generation of males who were 
the actual eapt(»r^ eaeh generation by the clossificatory 
system having individual rights. That the necessity for 
such legislation was iiT^nt we see in the proportion of the 
figures 5 to S. 

Here, again, the fallacy of capture as primal caiMe of 
Avoidance is clearly evident If thi» was the cose, we might 
eipect it to be almost universal, whe^e'L^ in reality, instead of 
the 18 cBj^eti which the average Hhould gi^e u>i, we find only 9> 
It really had itt* origin in the reaann we have already given, 
of fiexuol jealou!«y ua a primary cause, and voa later au^iieiited 
as sen'ing to impi-esa on majiy the clossificatory distinction 
between M and D, who otherwise, as far as totems went, 
were eligible to the aame per^n. \\'here both father-in-law 
and mother-in-law arc in avoidance, we may ^uimirK a 
change in descent from the F to the M in the tribe, the con- 
verse change of ^1 to F of eoui-se never occurring- The 
(Question of change of descent will explain problems in the 
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nomenclature of Morg»n*i4 t^ble* tis regard** JiepJiewH and ftous, 

which have been overluoked-' 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VJI 



Mr. Crawley reckotia three interjiretiitions of the oriffin of the 
tvoLilanct: of tnuLher- in-law Hiid son-in-law. L Fi>ii>n (^KamiJnroi 
iiHii Kunmi. p. ]i>l^), ^ Jt i^ thut the rule i^ due to a fcur of iiitL-r- 
poiirse whioh K unUwfiilj lljough theorpticallj' allnwed oii some 
clflssificaloiy systems/ Mr. Cran'lcy rt marks, ' thU explflDatiun 
IK the one most likely to occur to evplorera who Iiavc perGooal 
knowledge [»f savages/ which was Mr. Alkiiksou's ca-se. Mr. 
Crawley obje<rts the antecedent improbrtlrility of any man, 'not 
td mentidii h ^ivage, ever fnlllng in love with a wtmian old 
enough tn be hid mobhcr or mother-in-lavr^ und the improbabilitj 
of so mjiny pei^pJes being afrud of thi&' NJow '■ in love ' is mie 
thing, and an ^ccesa of lust \s anothtrir- Moreover^ the mother- 
in-law, in prospective, not infrequently Ls her dauf*hter'b rivals 
even in modem life, ^hc Vins to ht: j^oarded agatnat, even if the 
Bon-in-Uw i» less dADj^eroUi^, And he \^ very apt to be ^a 
general lover* ' Therwetieally the mother-in-lflw is marriageable 
in tiiany nyatema,' ^ya Mr, Ciawley^ ' and iHA there would be m> 
incest ^ , . ^ tiut Mr. Atkinson is not contempUting the 
danger of incest jls the cause of mother-in- Jaw avoidance; his 
theoiy postulate j^ jealoti^y — that of the mother-in-law' a husband, 
and, for what it is worth, that of the mother>in-Uw'»; daughter. 
Mr. Crswley'a objection^ I think* does not invalidate Mr Atkin- 
son ','4 theory ; cBpcirially as he does nut reflect that the possible 
motber-in-law irwy have a cjiprice for her siin-in-lnw, while the] 
would-be aon-in-law, Icsn freijuently, may follow the course of 
Colonel Henrj' E-imond. 

2, Sir John Lubbock'.^ (Lord Avcbui^'s) theory, of enmity 
caused by capture, Mr. Atkirison hoR dealt with ; it in rejected 
by Mr, Crawley. 

3. Mr, Tylor'a theory {Jvuntal Aitihrop, J/utUule, xviii, 247, 

■ Thp maOer here in Mghlj teobtiicaU, and mttit ba eoinpared. if it la 
U> be nuderatood, vritb Mf. Tjlor's e*Bfly, oiT«d in the previotu not*. W 
tftandfi for Wifc^ H for Hu^bau'^t T) is Dnij^hLflr, F U Fomnlc, H is Hather, 
anri in also Utile \ A if Atuidancv- — A. L. 
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iM thfit of * cutting' 'an outsider/ not one of the fanuJy^ not 
rcct>f^uised till hi» dni child U bom^ For various reosoaSf Mr. 
CruwLey rej<^crts this explnndtion, rifzhtly^ I venture to think. 
Mr. Cmwiey hohb^ tliat th(^ raoth<?Mn-lnw avoidflnce ^seema to 
be emiaaJly connected with & man's avoidAnce of hia ovrn wifct' 
which h* regards as only nne aspect of the t:ibu between the two 
5ejit;%, fiupcrstitioualy rcgardcJ as dangerous to each other- But, 
like Mr. Atkin&yn^ I much doubt whether the ^avoidaneej' as 
far as it ji^oes, uf hushand nnd wift? is, in the; main, Uit' result of 
this superstition, though it plays its part on ^pccifil oceaaionaj an 
before the women sow the crops, and before the men go forth to 
war. Mr^ Crawley'^ -suggestion that^ aa husband and wife arc 
|>erpetual]y breaking the alleged sexual tabu, the mother-in-law 
beeomea ^a hubsUtute to receive the onuit of tabu,' *a gfud 
instance of onvuf^e make-believe ' does not cany conviction^ Mr 
Atkinson's theory seems *as good as a better' (^Myatic Rotf, pp. 
400-lU>— A L. 
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CHAPTEH Vm 

TEE OLASSIFrCATOEY SYSTEM 

Tbp cluF'slflcaboT; syr^wm. — The antlior'H tbeurj Ih the upposit^ of Hr. 
Murgan's, nf original brother and tiistfir roRrrin^. — lliat theory is bued 
on MolAyan Lffimfi oF Tel&tioDBhip.— Nepbeft, niece, AAd rjkUiiiii. all 
xuuaad *poeb and cJauRhtcia.'— Tbia fact o! Qomenolatiirc Qsed af an 
argumecl lor promieciiity. — The buUioc'b tliear?. — The names for 
relstloTiship given a^ rejfiirdji rho gronp^ nol the ioJivitlual.— The 
DBiueB and nilPH *!volved in Ibe TeBpectTTeiT»t«»ffti* of three generations, 
— Th^ij apply to food ub veD u to miLrriage. — Each genoTation is a 
■ttiotly flofincd cInM.— Tcmaafor rclalioaship Indioftte, not kinship, but 
iblfiLivc pi^ioiitij and rii^bUf in relatlaa lo tha ^roup. — The iluiiucldoc 
of age in fffneratJoDft breaks down in prartiw.— Mcthotlsof bUkJugtbi^ 
letter of Ihe taw.— Cotnnnuml tnamage. — Chitnlile mitjirflandoonsinagp- 
— The fa^t of aoaBiiukge napare^iTed and aaoamfld. — CoiuiiiK are still 
called brathetr* and aiaterB ; bhu^, when a maiL ftjlta hia eieter'a Km 
bis 60D. the fact doea not prove, as lu Hr, Margau's tfaeor;, that his 
eXater l£ bin ulfe.— rerma of sddreiu betWEen brolbem and Mbttem. — 
And between memben af the lazna and of dUTu^ent pbratriei. — Thea» 
oomtbomto tho author'B theory. — DLttinctioc aa tu Boxaa^ HgbU 
jiflld* Ihe clasBifiutL«»j Bystcm.— Pro^rew oatiaii reco^itioQ and 
lerb&J expraudun.^Kitora of Ur. Ucr^^aa aJid Mi. McLennaii. — Ckiu- 
clnalon. — NaCe. — ' Gronp marriage/ 



Ix the gradu&l evolution of the p;roup into the tribe duiing 
tho long period of transition, the moditications in the inteniaJ 
organisation, which took place as tbe necessai'y result in the 
march in pi'ogress, j^hould have left tracre*; which we may also 
be able to follow in living trustom. The immigratiDn ot 
the outside suitor, in its synchroiiium with the decay of 
patemft] irce*t, must have entailed continual complicatioTis 
demanding regulation, and the n^solution of each problem 
would lead to an almost mechanical step in advrtnce. When 
by foi"ce of tircunistaufes of environment or olhera such a 
fltep became retrograde, then we niay expect an aberrant 
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form whci^e very anoniali^iu should lead to a facile recogni- 
tion, and p»^ve e<)iiaUy fertile in interpretation. Indeed, a 
ounouH veatige of the eifeet in aetion of the habit of incest, 
when brought into inevitable contact with progressive social 
evolution, is to be discerned in the nomenclature of that 
earliest phase of the classificatory system wbifh Mr. I^. H. 
Morgan has called the Malayan. From the general prevalence 
antung lower races of a {livi>»icii into chiKses by geuerHtions 
of the members of gmup, and the deduction we !iee drawn in 
AiU^Ml SiK'v'.ty from the Hawaiian tenns of relationship 
therein detailed, aa to a previous estate of general promiscuity, 
it will be desirable thoroughly to examine the whole question 
of thcMi-ealled cla!>^ificatory Fiy^teui. It i» doubly imperative 
in view of our own hypothesis, which, as regards the primary 
origin of society, may be said to be exactly the reverse of 
that of Mr. Morgan, in a^ fur as the wxual inter-relations of 
brother and sister are fonccmed. 

We have tried to portray the imperative evolution of a 
primal law a& the Ktle possible condition of the Krst steps in 
Hocial progresb, a law which hatl do specially in view the bar 
to sexual iiitercoiu-sc between a brother and tii^ter that it 
might, if a name for it were needed, be called the 
antultlphoffaTiiou-K lawn [Mr. Atkinson wrote * aijororogamicj' 
which is really too impossible a vord for even science to 
employ.] Mr. Morgan, on tlie contrary, says,* ' The primitive 
or con^n^iine family was founded upon the inter- tnarria|^ 
of brothers and ^iisters own and eollateral in ji group." He 
adds,' * The Malayan liysteni defines the relationship that 
would exi^d in a consanguine family, and it demands tlie 
existence of such a family to account for its own exTstence/ 
And again,^ ^ It is impoHsihle to explain the system as n. 
natural gro^vth. upon any other hypothe^i^ tluui Uie one 
naTned, nince thifi form of marriage alone can furni^^h a key 
to its interpretation.' He bases his lugument on the fact that * 
* under the Malayan byateni all eoiL^ianguinea, near and 

■ Ant^ienl AtcM.y. p. 3H4, LewlH R. Morgan, » Ihiit. p. 402, 
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remote, fall within somo one of the following relationships^ 
via. pftrent, child, grandparent, grandchild, brother aiid sister 
— no other blood relationships are reco^ised,'' and sav^ 
Bpeakini; of pniinisouity, that ' *a man c&tla hla brother's Roti, 
his hon, becHii'^e his brother^-* wife h his wife as welt &s his 
brother*!;, and his sib-ter*8 son ik al«o his jion because his sister is 
his wife/ 

N(»w that a brother'H son should be called a son is quite 
!4]mp]e, as being a natural effect of the group marriage at 
brotheis, the prevalence of* which as a liabit, aiid its effects^ 
MM. Lorimer ant) FJson so well «how among the Aiwtra- 
1iftn,s.^ But that a HiJ^ter^e^ son ahoulf] also be termed, hy her 
brother, a ' non * is certainly a very different thing indeed^ 
despite Mr- McLennan''s and other argumentji to the contrary. 
In ttijs verbal detail lies the wliole crux of the matter as 
regards Mr. Morgan, That it should have given rise to such 
diveiTiity of opinion and .suggested his theory of brother and 
Slater marriage need haj-dly be mattei- of aurprise. For it is 
at once evident that a group holding »uch nomencJature 
ignored couiiinflhip, even if it eTdsledn To all later seeming 
my sister's son must be nephew to r^ tjtiitc necessarilyi 
That at any stage he should be imrccogniHcd as such Ji^ems 
the more aatouiflhing, as even in the very early times when 
totemh iirst aroBe^ and arose proljably and prcrisely to dis- 
tinguish cousins as such," each couHin in of a different totem 



* Anci^ni Sinwty, p. S9V. IawIb H Morgan. 

' JCaviiljjrtii snA Knn%ai. Larimer and Flbod. CE. note at oatt of 
flhaplQr, I havD aLroadf- ittatod 017 objeation? to the tbeor^ of 'group 
mnrriaK©.' — A, L. 

* ' ToU;md urode bo diatiogulAh ooiuioft ^a Nuch/ Thu Implitu that the 
totoiD Daiut woH 3ui<ii^TiQfi tu cofi] grpQp for a d^flnito soci^ purpoe^, th« 
rcgulatioD of degrwFi of kin. Uul, on any ffiasibls thsorj of the * tolcm' 
it ^caraa cjtbcrvisc,' And wm oalj ated qa a mm-k of kiaaliip after it Lad 
codM, juBt u A iflacii name might bave been used, had it been cqnnllj uoa- 
Toniant- On the syiwm of deflcctit of Ihe totem on the f^malu ^ide, A 
(di'ui), hd Emu. matriss U (ntimauj, a Sanguoo, Their Rona and 
dan^htcru ate Ka-ngvooe, 0, one of the eialors, marrir^ D, a Witcholty 
Gmbr b?T chiidtcn arn Kangaroos. £!, C'd brothor, loarHed F, a Fiog, hit 
children are Fruits, and nuiy^ as fur ad tlie loloin iuIb ^obb. marry tluur 
{foiuinn, Cn ohlldren, vrho are KaitgarcH»i- — A^ K 
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to the other, and thui* not only eli^blc- in marria^ with 
another cousin, but in many lower races the bom spouse each 
of the other The whole qiieGtion thus resolves ibtelf into 
the exact value of the term we find uhhI in the Havaiian 
designation of the sister^s son by her brother. Now it h 
important to note that two causes might have for i.^ifect the 
form of Tmmenclatim- in which a brother and sister each call 
the child a son^ and thus ignoiv a possible con^iaship- One 
cause is that some fj&ctor in self-interest or otherwise allowed 
Mich relationship to remuiri unrecogniswl, although existent, 
and another is that* aa cauninship did i]ot exist at oil, there 
could be no recognition, or, aa Mr. Morgan puts it, 'hie 
jtister^s .ion i^ also his son because hi> siiftei' ifi hisi nife.^ To 
determine which U connect certainly neenis difficult* and the 
whole thing ha:^ evidently beeit considered a most stubborn 
fact for the opponents of promiscuity. 

That Mr, Morgan r^houid hiive seized it in supporl of hia 
theory, t^nd that the theory should be so largely accepted, is 
not astonishing. Happily the great value of his en^^uing 
ar^mcnt o:^ rcgnrdH tribal development is in no way impaired 
if it can be fthown, as we hope to do, that there is no necessity 
for on hypothesis of promi^uity to explain the terms in the 
Malayan table, which apparent need HcemH primarily to have 
led Mr. Morgan to evolve the idea of his primitive group. In 
foot, it becomes evident that, if wc con furnish a clue as to how 
a sister^s son came also to be a brother's son, without having 
recourse to the theory of an incestuous union of lirothci^s and 
sisters* we at least discount the need of Mr, Morgan'^ 'con- 
sanguine family/ in which such incest is snppoewd to be a 
most chiiracteHstic and essential feature- We hope to prov^ 
that the terms which mi>Jed him are more apparent than real 
as proo& of any real aflinity in blood, and that the original 
conception in causal connection was something quite apart- 

Sir John Lublwck (Lord Avebury) has obsen-ed that 
the lower the milieu of a social status the less w& see of the 
individual anfl the more of the group. In the case before us 
the individual as such does not exist at all, and there is only 
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quotion of the group in ita rel&tian to its compiMWiit cbbdcs. 
To confoiincl one with the other led to Mr Mof^KTi''s mtot. 

There wttt much, in fiu-t, in Mr. McLenDAji^fi ^hrevd 
remark in cHtiriitni of Mr. Morgan's theory that ' be did 
■eck thc^ origjti of the mtinn of nomeiK-Uture in the origin 
the clAwifictitioii of the connected penvnu, and that he (xmrtul 
failure in iitttmpting to snive the pmhleiH by explaining the 
relatiaitH^ii pri compriaed in the system in detail.' ' But it ««i^iii& 
to me thftt Mr, McLennAii fell intu the sAme error when he 
contented hiniMJf willi the niisleading analogies which a 
pariaon with the Nair ffiitiily ^/stem presented. These, how^ 
€^'c^ striking, ore, oa we nhoU find, dimply the refuH vf the 
fart that clow or communal marrifigc wn» the common trait 
vf the poIyaitdrDU?4 luid the Cyclopean famiJy, nor can 1 see 
that Mr. McLennan followed hi» own czcdlcnt advice as 
regards the poaaible identity in origin of nomenclature and 
c]a.4siti cation ; if he had so done, his acute mind could not 
have failed in a resolution of the whole problem, whereoA his 
final resume of the argument is in temiH which I profese to« 
be quite unable to grasp. 

Before cnteriTig into the matter ourselAcs, we must keep 
in mind our affirmation a& to the axiom which must, in my 
opinion, guide us in all research into the hidden causer* of 
early social evolution. All innovations, an we have ^ti, in 
the regulation of »M>ciety, all novel legislative procedure so to 
Apeak, will be found to have relation to the sexiwl feelings in 
jeaJoiwy. This already is the genesis of the primal law, and, 
in each au^ of avoidance, we have found jenlou^ the leading 
factor. It is the wanie in the case before us, BeariTig this 
in mind, let un then fnllow Mr. McLeinian*s advice as to 
seeking the origin of the classificatioii of ctmnected peTAOns. 
Now wliat would btf the family ecoEiomy of the primitive 
group, and who are iL^ component individuals whose in- 
tere^Ln, in aexual multen^, are likely to cla^^h^ and whow 
mutual reLttioni^hip in thi^ i-espect demanded distinction in 
furtherance of regulation of their respective right*? 
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1^ original primitive typt of family, whidi we have 
called 'the Cyclopean,' luw cltr^ppean^, K'^^"S P^^** t** ^ 
higher fomi, which, by tbt; iiicliii^iun of aiale offspring, fias 
permitled the existence of several generations in prescriit. 
Tlie tomponent individnuls, speftking of one sex only, would 
be old males, males, and youiig males representing three 
generationri- It is the interests of thew geremtions, which, 
in sexuiil matters find in choice of frKxI, &u. would be likely 
to cloah, for ve may be sure that the seniors, as with actual 
savages, would desire the lion's share. Distinction then 
being neceseary, it would naturally^ as with individuals, be 
hop^ on relativity of a^, heniority within certain limite 
fonJering priority. Thu« *?rfldiiaUy each generation, as 
indeed with actiia! lower races, would, qun generation, come 
to be li dietineUy defined ela^H with certain separate rightd 
and obligations. In this simple necessity of ft elas!iiH<ation 
of the connected persons, we see the origin of the clas^ificutory 
STi^teni itself, &n an institution. Diveis interests, as between 
seniors and juniorw, demanHed strict demarcation^ and the 
limits of a generation fiiniiahed the required lines to mark 
thera. 

The very natural distinetion by relfltivity of age was 
simply, as with individual!*, utilised jls tlie i-equisite machinery 
in regulation of mutual rights of the indi^dual himself. 
His riglits are a matter of conceni simply within his gene- 
ration, in which the relation is purely paternal and communal, 
with the sole itservatiun of rights confeiTed bj seniority. 

Even when later denominative expressioji was given to 
the idea of » generation, terms almost identicftl of mrde, old 
male, and young male are unei:l, as therein no desire to convey 
any idea of personal kinship, and there is merely in view 
i-eference to relativity of age of a class in relation to the 
group. Later, as Mr. McLennan saya (p. 277) : * Wliat- 
ever class name» primitively signilied, Kiki would come to 
mean child, Kina parent, Moopuna grandchild, Kapima 
grandparent, but originally no sueh idea of kinship was in 
view.' The ciftssirtcatoiy system evolved itadf einiply oa the 




Ife rtrict 

a V cvidoif HhI kcMce tnaa^ibtmiiam^ Big^t insc per* 
plenag to the m*B^ Httd. ForMtattB^ ve ib*t apoct to 
fad CMO when tW nwe k w adait, «U«t t^ unit b still 
«B nftttt, «&d jK latiii^i brt««cn the famcr and the worn 
of tb« Uttv M oUig&tonTt tts tk^ sre eowni of the Mme f;«ne- 
AtiaB. Ha«, probafalv. v« hax« a eh» to ooe of tlie mott 
buuia frets m uithropologj, vfaos the miTcnaJ nJe a^ to 
mxoaI ooonertiori betwecQ gencratioBi seens b> be vantonlv 
diaobiyKl, mltbough in rcAKtr the revsve majr be ««eQ to b« 
the casa on ^uminatiaQ. It is racorded of th« Sc<ldi«« of 
Southo-n India that a voy sngular mstom exi«t5 amoDfF 
tli0n, a young woman of »^xt£«i or tfemty v^ut^ of age may 
DC maziied to a boj of five or six jcais. She, howewr. Lives 
with some other ailuTt male (perhaps a maternal imcle or 



tton* \* « moft oirid oidifiaoce to celjbacj bctvctx membcn of dtffcnat 
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LstUfiin), but iH a]fO allowed to form a L-oitnection with the 
father^B relatives, occe^onolly it muy he the hoy's father him- 
self, i,e, the womaii"'^ father-in-law! Should there be childi^n 
hom these liaisons, they &re fathered on the boy husband. 
When the boy grow^ the wife in either old or paj^t child- 
bearing, when he in tiim taker* some other boy's wife in a 
nitanner precisely similar to that in his own case aud pro- 
creates children for the hoy husband. 

By the L-lajtsificatory system, a>ieach in fact is a member of 
the same generation, they are tw>m husbtuifk and wives. The 
enforced virginity of the wife, imjjlied under such conditions, 
entailed a celibacy incompatible with oil lower idea^. It ih 
easy to imagine the compromise between his conscience and 
his desires whicli a ^iviige would make in ?>uc]i a vnsc when 
favoured (or forced) by circumstances of environ men t. for it 
is unknown eiriewhere. The infant nephew goes through the 
ceremony of marria^, whith, by a ticti^^n, being tiius legjdly 
conHummated, the wife ia left free to follow her desires. These, 
however, arc by no meara allowed to run riot, Tlicy are 
regulated in a fashion of which, although the peculiarity is 
noted by the authors of the extract, the full significance can 
only be appreciated in connection with our hypothesis. She 
formed indeed i^onnections outside of her husband, hut solely 
with lho»c of the legally eligible totem. A$ 1 believe the 
Keddies have mate descent, these would be sons of the father^a 
&i«ter, or sons of the mother's brotJier, or again with the latter 
him^f, who was her father-in-law, whereas union with the 
M>ns of the fhther^r; brotherN, or of the mother^^ siutcra, as 
being of the same totem, would not take plaee — and ttda we 
lind to be the actual fact, qa evidence prove*. 

But still other complications will be found to ari^ ah tlie 
effect of the original concept of the c]fl-s>iificstory system 
when brouglit face to face with new and advanced soci^d 
order, which will have closer relation to our present argumenL 
The distinctiw fcHtiire in the wonomy uflhe primilive group 
in ila relation itt all other groups was inntued hostility. The 
inatinctive distrust of strajigem would be accentuated by the 




Mid, wvM ht pia^ vit^ 
tcmal voamamj di m ma^ 

•tood «> bcivecn goMnboai) tliv wiitiooihtp erf pmata «m1 
duUm. Eftcb gwnratioa v atlMr clfld cr parart to ^ut 
odxr, A« wwmage b vommaa^ A the &&cn n Mmt 

ffmtniatm mn Hktheni to ftU tiie clulilrm in tlip fk«^ iadi*- 
crlnnwUtr, vh) ronvensF^T Umk ciiildnB — ™r*^— n ht^.i^ 
ftfl tlw umW of the iteniar gmnstiaB. ft fiAnn that tke 
njatjofli^p of all the ntmbom of & gttwratian k ptm-lj 
^ti^rtisl, all are brotltert and ^iaUra to each other, and hi 
thu convuif^iin^ fmmily thejr wcte really dtLtf- actoallv ^ 
or at least half broEherH and half sisters 

|let«4.«n tlMMc the pnmal law ofc^ihacy hetween hri>tlia~ 
ajid Kutcr a> Kuch embraced th« vhale generation, No« as 
long BM the family waji thus sdniply constituted, no fnctifHi 
would ariHe- The lirothera, in common, captured ojid mamed 
in comitinn Homc outsicfe female,* aud their childreu constj- 
tuted Kulciy tlu.- next generation^ The sistets were either 
ftokn or emigrated to other groups ; hut we have wen that 
a moment would eomu niicn this proecaa ceoacd to be universal. 
The [-iHtt^r *.'ATini to remuin in her own group, and she was 
joined by Aomc outiode suitor ; with the advent of their 
ehilifren, who are (.'ouHmn to the others, would arise dire per- 
plexitifvi, in view of tlie old law. 

We may now begin to ^ee more distinctly, in the fact of 
the pre*;<'iiw of the cousins, the resolution of the problem as 
to how u tiiHter^H miil came to 1k^ rdso a brother^s, and we will 
find thnt Mr, Morgan was not the fimt to be baffled by the 
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* Uuw Dan mairia^D be ooumiuDal, ^nujtiDG BIr. AtkEoBoa'svlewd about 
■BKiul JiuUanayV— A. L 

• Wbtr* Iji BBinnl Jaalouiy T— A. L. 
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probleiu. It wil^ too iiitrlcttte for primitive mati fit any rate. 
When first presented to him, we may t^urtiusc that he* in fact, 
refused to recognise it as a problem at all. Since Lhi^ begin- 
ning of tKings in the grojp, as constittited by id] b-adiljon, tlie 
children of one generation were children of another simply, 
and nothing more- That aa a reiiult of the prc^ncc of the 
outside male, some Intneatc process of .Hcis^ion had occurred, 
and things were not as they seemed, vraa an idea far too 
abBtract to be readily fizzed. All in a ^neration had been 
ever^ to eorlv man, brother and Bi»ter» and brother and sister 
they tihould continue. 

We have seen in a pa»t chapter that it ivas actually to 
the interest of senior male ^^up-memberH, while incest 
reigned, that this condition of things should endure. It put 
at their aole disposal the daughtets of their brothers-in-law, 
and in the primal law placed a ban on sexual intenroinse 
between all the vounger male and female members, as consti- 
tuting them brothers and sisten*. As a factor in this ca^e, 
however, the efTect of invest wa.** mon* or lw« temporary'. 
The real agent in the tardy or non -recognition of the cousin- 
ship thus created, «ax the conservative furce of old habit and 
tradition. We niu.st reiriember that, in so early a group, 
pers^mal <lesce[it a^ such *vhs in no way recognised. Mei'e 
local contiguity alone constituted the semse of relationship, 
exogamy for instance took the form of local exogamy, for oa 
all within a locality were (locally) relations, so all outside 
were, aa strangers, IVee in marring. While theji m strong a 
960^ of the value of contiguity continued, and woa in pi'actice, 
the evolution of an idea of non- relationship of two individuals 
with a common habitat would be too complex. Again, a 
recognition in fact implies a vast modification of the whole 
orgatiLbation of the group, which thus contains in cousins the 
dementri of marriage within itself But this is the latent 
and highest type of group and constitutes the tribe. We can 
understand tbnt Ruch a step was not taken at once bv early 
man- Even when recognised we know that detinition lags 
behind the eient. 
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Thus in siK-]i 11 oiae oa cited, and at thf sUge we ai¥ 
studyin^f, if we Hntl two u>Lir^tnE« in prtt^nte, who are yei un- 
recognised BS cousins, Uien, if nomeTidatiire han taken place, 
we sbnuM lind exactly the terms enipluyed in the Msl&ynn 
talile wliicli misled Air, Morgan. A sister's son wuuld be 
termetl the brother^s son, simply because the individual was 
an yd ignored, although e^stcnt, as a cousin, sa niemberi^ of 
the »anie generation they were brother and sister, ClaAaes 
by generations alone were recognised. 

Now aa regards the validity of our lu'^siEinption that rela- 
tivity in age nerved oa a means to determine privilege as to 
vcdloek, proof can be furnished by certain nomendatory 
features, as between members of a class or generation, to be 
found in the Malaynn table in AneiaU Sockty aud else- 
where- This will afford, incidentiilly, stron^^ negative proof 
of our theory as to non-itnion between brother and r^ifiter. It 
will also incidentally Aimifih the strongest negative evidence 
that, BO far from brother and sister living in incest, as 
Morgan holds, brother and si'iter were regarded a^ quite 
apart in the j^nse of any seKual relation between them. It 
will be neon that there is a profound distinction rnade in 
address between inter-marriageable people aiid those between 
whom eelibucy is enjoined. 

Both Mr. Morgan and Mr. McLennan have drawn at- 
tention to the peculiarities in the terms of addreKA as between 
* bnjtherM ' and rut between ' sister^/ It is curious that the 
full Mgnificante of the phenomena therein presented escaped 
two BUcL keen intellects. We find here that tenii!^ of address 
ab between persons of the same etx and of the same generB" 
tion, and £Tgo brother? or listers, present the very remarkable 
features that 

(1 ) * The age of the person spoken to compared with that 
of the speaker pUys a vei^ important part in the matter of 
dencniination*^ 

{9,) ' Such names refer not to the absolute age of the 
person addressed.^ 

(^) * The relationships of brother and sbter are conceived 
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in the twofold Fonn af filder tmd younger, fuid not in the 
ubstriwt, and there Are ^pecinJ temi^ for each among the 
Sene<^ Iro<|uois/ 

(4) * There U no name for brother and shitir (Mftlaynn 
system). On the other hand> there are ti variety of names for 
use in salutations between **l,rother*'and*'siister^aceoi*ding to 
the age and sex of the person speaking in relatioii to the nge 
and sex of the person juldressed/ 

(5) Among the Enkinio the for-rn of the terms of relation- 
ship appears to depend, in some t«ses, mnn? on the sex of the 
fipeaker than mi Ihat of the person to whom the term refers. 

(6) In Kiuitem Central Africa, if a man has a brother und 
a sister, he it* called one thing by the brother, but i|mte & 
different thing by the sister. 

We will now illustrate tho idea nunc i^mpletcly hy 
an extract of temm fronj the table of Hawaiian relAttimshipH 
in Ancrait Sockttf. An older or a younger brother is to a 
sister simply addre^^ or mentioned by the general t«rm 
Kaitu naiia.biit to her, in address or mention of an older or a 
younger sister, they are respectively KaJk u^anamidKaikn-i-na. 
Again, an older ora younger sister is to a brother collectively 
Kaikuwahecna, but to him an elder or a yoiinger brother is 
respectively Kaiknana and Kaikaina. 

Now in view of ourftrgnment as reganls the origin of these 
diversities in some «eiuid feelings, it is a most signific3Uit 
Feature in thc^ detailfl of the terms of address that the 
exprcA'tion of the relativity of age between the ^^^eakers is 
coTiHned solely to the intercourse between membcrrs of the 
same sex. That a brother is the senior or the junior of Ego 
is carefully noted, but a sister is simply and vaguely a sister. 
Why ? simply because whereas, by virtue of the primul law, 
no possible question whatever of mutual interest in sexual 
matters coidd possibly arise between a brother anrl a sist«r, 
on the other hand friction might hoiU"ly occur between 
brothers or beti*etn sister*. In fact, if our theory is correct, 
then, B£ ijueations of aexuai privilege or precedence could 
cause Jealousy between members of the same sex, distinctions 

U2 
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would be necessaij by definition of seniority when adiJress 
took place betweeit these, and la Lliese coses alone, and this 
indeed we find to be the fact. A>i concln^iive evidenre we 
would cite the further important fact that these very ujiie 
distinctions of senior and j nnior are uwd, inUr jf, between all 
those of the same tolem [phratrj] fl» now existing, but are 
never employed for their tribal cousin:* of Ihc other totem 
[phratry]. And the reason is the sAme- The Utter 
naturally do not mnETV (io j^ups fomicd of oidy two classes) 
[phratHes] into the name totem [phmtry] as the former, and 
thuR there is no caui;e for jealousy or necessity of definition, 
whereofi individun],^ of the ^ime totem [phratry] are tpsto^faeto 
group Ipotential] husbands of the same group [potentioJ] 
wivesf orareat lea^t eligible iu mnrria^ with the sAuie totem 
groups [phratiie^], and hence neces'iity for the esact defiiii- 
ticn bv age of ctaeh one's rights. 

ThL*i, as with other law^i or in^itutioas wff have trftced, 
we find a desire for disLinrtion as r^ards rights in sexual 
unioQ to be the genetic vaiLse of the c?a>Hif]catory system 
both as re^nln the generation and it* cornponent mettibers. 

\i\ all period-4 of transition which a process iu ehange in 
progress implies, we expect to find cases where Ihe con- 
servative force of tradition front the past lias delayed 
recognition of the too novel present, and we tJiscover that 
circumstancai have moved too rapi<Uy for the iuteiligence of 
the time*. If wc keep this fact in view, we have thus seemed 
to find a natural explanation of the knotty point which was 
the cauao of dispute between Mr Morgan and Mr McLennan,^ 
and we may thus venlm^ to aay that each was both wrong 
and right in his views of the cla^ificatory system in gcni^ral. 
Each has mistaken a part for a whole, and they were ignorant 
that they were upholding two sides of the same question. 
Mr. Morgan was in error in aw^uitiing the system^ too inti- 
mate conneetion with adeterniination of affinities in blood, in 
relation to which primarily, as we hope to have shown, it had 

' Of. Hr. Tylor, J^.I- xviiL 3. 265, wlio vipreaBBB tha ume optnion. 
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really neither purpose nor aim, as also in hLs too hasty esBimip- 
tion of a cotiHaiigiiitie family founded on brothf^r and sifiter 
incest, based on a mere ooiijectural volution of a verbal detail, 
an asfiumption which he himself airkn owl edges bod no other 
foundatiun, 

Mt- McLennan van in error in maintaining that the 
clasHiJicatury syntem concerned tenns of address alone. 
To ijuote his own wordh : 'What duties or rights are 
aHected by the " rdation^hipK "" comprised in the dasHiii' 
oitory svatein ? Absolutely none ; Ibey are banvn of conse- 
(]ueiice», except indeed as comprising a code of courtesies and 
ceremonial addre»se^ in social intercourse/ On the other 
hand, as we have tried to show, the system had precisely 
both intention and effect in regulation, as regards sexual 
t'eehng, which is the fitronge^t passion in nature. And yet 
each disputant again was right in a d^ree, for, in later timcfl, 
the classificatory distinctions really served as terms of oddreaa 
itA r^furds the chui [tribe ?], whilst again the primitive tcrm&, 
whioh dimply describe generation^] of persoik^ in their relation 
to the group, were afterwards, bv philologit-al transmutation, 
to coDie to have a moro definite meJUiing cxpressiikg the uenw 
of the personal parent. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER VIII 
Gropp Marriage 

The Idea that ' ^roup mamage * exists among tbc dusky 
nativf^s of Australia* and that ^the group is the Kicid unit as 
regHrd^ niHrniige ' (eu eTptniued in the earlier part r»f this hook), 
wjis intruductd by Messrs. flowitt Find Fieoii in tbcir Kamiiarot 
find Ktirriai (1880). Me&iTi. Spencer and Gillen, in their S'atieeM 
of Cnatral Jaitratia (1899\ liupjmrt the views of Messrs. Fisoa 
and Howitt, ' Lender certuin m^iAfatioiis group marriagt still 
exiKti as an actual cu?*l;Hn, rcguUled by *lipd and well recognised 
nilt;s. amongst viiHous Australian tril>ed ' {p. 56)- 'Individual 
marriage does not exist either in name or practice in the 
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Utrtbunna triln'' (|u fiR). Mr Crawley nrgurs. im thr other 
hiuidf that individuikl toamoge does exist lunoti^ thu CrAbimnar 
' thimgh filightly modified ' (^M^itic Rtut^ p. 18'2). Fur end) 
'slight modification/ the huab&nd's ctinrtctit must be ohtAincd- 
The sj^stem is regarded by Mr- CnLwI^y, not a« n survive] of 
promiscuity^ more or leas modified, but us an ' Aboomul develop- 
ment" He helievea in individual marriage, hb, from the earliest 
knoM'n timejt. 'the regular tj'pe of union oi' man and woman.' 
'One is struck by the high morality of ijrimitivf man' (pp. 

What Mr. Atkinson meant by saying that 'marriage is 
cormuuMal,' I do not undc-rstandi aa, on hU tbeury, stiual 
je.ilousy must have jirevented each man of n ^^enenition, in it 
groups from being equally the husband of each woman, not his 
sister. The young braves are sup|>ased to bring in woraert 
captives from without, and to marry thcTU * communally.* Then 
what becomes of jeAlousy ? They ought rather to have fought 
for their captive, on the nnnri^Je^ of a golf tnumament, the 
survivor and winner taking the bride. Mr, Atkinson never saw 
his work eiceept in his manuscript, and might have made modiB- 
caldonA on such poinLs as thiis, where he seems to me to lose 
grasp of his ide-i., as in his theory of recogmtion of the children 
of 'the outride fluitor/ he neems to Imng male descent Into 
action at a period whcrit afl be asserts elsewhere, it was not yet 
reeogniBcd by customary law. On the Keddies (p. 287) I have 
no informatiou, the author giv^ing no reference- A. L 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX A 
ORIGIN OP TOTEMISM 

In the following village sobriqueta from the sonth-weatem 
counties of England the people are s^led * eaten of ' this or 
that,* 



ENOLISH VILLAGE fiOBBIQUETS 


EaUrt 


Aahreigney . , . . Dc^-eaters 


Morchard 


, 'Biud '-eaten 


Roseash 


Whitpot-eaten 


Sandford 


. Cheese-eaten 


Moreton 


. Tatie-eatera 


Paignton 


Pudding-eaten 


Chunton 


Liver-eaten 



Compare with these the following sobriquets of Siouan old 
tot^n kins, counting descent in the male line. 

StouAN Namca of Gentes 

Eaten 

Eat the scrapings of hides 
Elat dried venison 
Eat dung 
Eat raw food 

> W'ett4m ^wfifMry, vql Ix., pL iL, p, 37. Angvt* 18W. 
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Among the SIduk w^ have abio noted the Kobriquets 
Non-Eaierji of 
Deer 
Buffktas 
Swaiib 
Cranes 
Blackbirds, etc. 

These wbriqaeta of noo-ealew are probably totemic : the 
Den Iciik does not t&t deer, Dor does the Crane kin eat crwjes, 
and BO on. lolem kin9 are named from what they do not cat ; 
many Cdtetn kins with male d^u^ent are nlrknuned from what 
they do cut, or arc alleged by their neighbours to cat. 

GboUP SoBHlgUKTS IN OHKNEV, 

In the following letter, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Duncan Eobertsoiij we read thnt^ in Orkney aud Shetland, 
lucftl hobritjuet?! are derived from what the people are alle^d 
to eat. 'Ilie tradition ia, Mr. Robertson informs me, that each 
graup U named after the edible plant, or nnimal which it brought 
when engaged in building the Cathedral of Kirkwall 

Oa&tlt Haaao. St. Ola, Orkney. 
Jan. 2\\ 1903, 

Dear Mr. Lang,^ — My tyraunical doctor won't Jet me out yet, 
BO tbat I have not been able to eollet't all the iuiomiatiuii I 
abould like to get for you about the Orkney nicknames— or ' bye- 
namefi,' ns they are called here. 

Here follows the lifit as taken from Tudor's The Orlmcyi tmd 
S/utliad, with alterations^ : 





1. Mainland oh 


Pomona 


Kirkwall 




Starlings 


St Andrews 




Skeny-seraperK 


Dceruesh 




Skate-niiii|>lcA 


Holm 




Hobblera 


Orpbsx 




Yearnings 


Firth 




Oysters 


Stromne«s 




Bltxidy-puddings 


Aanil wirk 




Assie-pattles 


H array 




Craba (of old, sheep) 


Birsay 




Hops = dog-fish 


Evie 




Caidd kuif 


Kendall 




Sheep thieves 
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II. South Jbuui 



Ho> 


Havk&i Aukft or Tiunmy- 




norie»i 


Walls 


Lyiirs (Manj( Sheer-water) 


Burraj 


Dily Bogies ^ the ^kin 




buoys used for herring 




nets 


South Konnldnhny : 




/T. Grtfnne^ 


Gnities 


A, Hoj^t 


Scuutiea (Skuas) 


c. Wide wo 11 


Witches 


d. Herston 


Hogs 


t, Sandwick 


Birkics 


/ South Parish 


Teeacks (Lapwings] 


Ilh 


North Ial£s 


(Jairsay 


Bui:klca 


Wjre 


WhtlkB 


Ejplaay 


BuT^tin LumpK 


JtoiuMy 


Mares 


Shapaiiiey 


Sheep 


Stnmaiiy 


Limpets 


Sunday 


Gruclly Belkies 


North Honuldsbaj^ 


SelkiCR ^ S^als^fll™ cftlltd 




'Tangic M' hcisoh *) niid 




» Hides 


Eday 


Scarfs = Shag or huuII Cor- 




morant 


Westray 


Auks = the common Guille- 




mot 


Papa Westray 


Doundie»^ := spent Cod 



These are all the tiumes I know or can hear of in Orkney, I 
wrote to Mr. Moodic Hcddic of Clctts on the subjectT as 1 knew 
him \i\ Lake a great and Jnlelllgent interest in all sueh ttijnes: 
and i hiivc a moat interesting letter from him, of whici* 1 shiill 
giwe you the gist He sayK he has no doubt that the origin ot 
the tifljnCH js that whieli you suggest, though some of tht names 
do not at tint tight appear to be«j this out- Kirhvali ' Stariingt ' 
are easily aeeounted for, assuming that there h^ve always tieen 
as many starlings alx>ut Kirkwj^l aa there are oow- They may 
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well have been eaten by the tovDsfoLk. T have tried them, and 
thcif brt:ast& are not a\ nil bad, 

Skeny-Mmperj^ — The flUuKion here is to men who live ofl shell 
ftsh, ^dilse," etc, nff thi- skrrrii?*, Thtrearc — orwiTc — CKcdtent 
oyster? on the St- Andrews akcmes. Mr. Heddle telta nte be 
hfls heArd n wnnum injtulting a tana by ^ying >«he suppose h« 
would hcxfiL Jdvii: no limpets in a certAiii buy* Jiieaziiug that hv 
wjis too lazy to work for his living. 

SAate-raviple is, jf courst^, the skate'^ tail. Detniess iy the 
nearest land to n fuinous piece of water for skate, knovn aa * the 
skate -hole.' 

Holm ^ ilohhlerji' 1 do not understand, but shall niakc some 
furthi^r infjniries, I have an idea it is a reference to sotne bird ; 
Mr. Heddle tUiaka it ha^ soiacthing to do with seals, but neither 
of UG tcAows- 

Yeamirrgft are, of course, the dried stonuichs of calve.s used for 
making cheese, 

Otfjttert. — The bay of Firth was famoji^ for ibj ov^ters till the 
beds were overfished and destroyed iwuie thirty years ago, 

fUrompevt ^ Blood^-pfiddingt." — Mr. Heddle auj^gests that the 
fieckple bled tbeir cattle twice or thriee a year and made 
* puddings ' of the blood. Thifl. of courne, wju'i done in the 
Highlflnd^ nt one time, 

AMu-pai(Irs. — Either those who lay iu the asliir» or, Mr, 
Heddle auggef^L^, who ate cokes baked intheo^hee. Before iron 
girdles pjinie mutli into usk rake^i were bjiked *m flat-stones ; nnd 
there is h hill^ known nn ' Baking-atone Hill,' whert' the people 
uiipd to come fr>r <itones that would not split in the fir?. Tlie 
pcnta used in Sandwitk have a very red aah, which colouns oU 
persons and tUin^ near it 

Harra^ ' Crabs' — Harray 1h the only |iarifih in Orkney whieb 
dofa not touch the sen, nnd the name is given in irony. "I'he old 
' tee- name" is said to have been ' sheep," The Ktory is told that 
some fishermen pacing through Harray dropped a live crab. 
The men of Harruy eould not make It out at all, and sent for the 
oldest inhabitant^ who wojj brought in a wbeel-barroWi After 
gazing at the monster for u few moments he eEclaimed : ' Boys, 
hid'*i a fiery draj'gon : tak* me hame ! ' 

I suspect there i» Mtme other tce-naruc than ^Jthecp-thicvea' 
for the Kendall people, but will try to find out and let jou 
know. 

Hoy ^ HtiHiks.' — Mr. Heddle, who was formerly proprietor oi 
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Hoy^ oays he thinks 'duka' mu^t hnve been the onpniil Y-ord, 
a« he believes 'tammy-iiories ' wjw the old name. 'Auk' is 
OrcAdifui fur the common guJlJeiTHjtp and a ^ lAiiuny-aonc ' ia s 
pulfin^ Both of these birds abound in Hoy- 
Mr, Heddlf also tellw mt- that throld nameof ■ Lyars ' forthc 
people of Waliawna ton j^eat extent replaced by ' Cockleji.' The 

* lyars ' were verv common in Walk at one time, and were 
esteemed a great delitacy, butt Mr. HeddJe tells mt, were to a 
^eat extent killed out by the brown rat. He himself remembeta 
men bem^ bitteu by rats when putting their hands tntu holes to 
look for young 'lyars.' Some three generations bac^k enormous 
numbers of eockles wert- taken and eaten by the people of Walls, 
and they seem to have been calUd 'Cockles' — or, I presume, 

* eaters ofcoeklea" — in consequpnee, 

0<(^ Bogia. — 1 bjj^ly see hi^w thi& can have been ' eaters of/ 
lliere might have been some old fitory to the effect that the 
Burray men stole and ate the.ie buoy.s> but I never heard it. 

South Honaldiihay has nameG for every district, which no 
other island but the Mainland lias. 

Cmtia is, Mr, Heddlesays, equivalent to * Skcrry^&crapcrs ' — ■ 
people who get their hving from the *prut ' or refuse left in 
bightsi by the tide, ("Orut,' see Norse griktr = pttirklge or 
gnielj 

Scoutiei may be derived from the skuo, though Mr. Heddle 
gives an unpresentable deri>atioD- The wurd fiirAiej ht; did not 
know the meaning of, but asked two or three people, who all 
fiai<l the Sandvrjek |>eo[i1e wire so ealLed ' became Sandwiek was 
such a place for td^glc^4 coming nflhort, and tlie people had uuch 
a habitof eating what (hey called '*birken"' tangles i-^. the stout 
or lo^er end^ of the hitge thick tangleh.' 

Bur/tiiu Lumps arc a sort of pref^aration of oatmeal, once a very 
favourite diqh in the Ules. 

Rousa^ ' Marti.' — TTicre is an old talt of n Rousay man who, 
being a coward, kiJIed his mare and hid inside her from ht>i 
enemies. Mr. Heddie sends me an old rhyme oji the subject : 

Ah thfl Rotiaiy man s^d to hie mare ■ 
* I wish I were in thee, for fear o' Ibo wnr ; 
I wlah I were in thee without any doubt. 
Were it Martinmas Day before I «am' oot,' 

The North Ronaldshay people did eat peali. Why Hieiex I do 
not know. Mr Heddle here jiiuggestH it may have had to do 
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with witchcraft, in which skins and tipecijJJy scaIh' Aippere were 
miioh used. Within the last ten j'ears a m»n pulltd down and 
rebuilt his bjrc becatiac of wmc ' ongomp^ with o aclkit flipper/ 
llie names are very old and muiX be of Scandinavian origin. 

Youn sincerely, 
DuwcAW J, RoBKttTaoN. 



In ftdditior to these nunes of 'caters/ iiimple namee of 
Animflls, we have &hown in the text, are as eoinmonly given to 
Eni^lish villages as totemic nnmc» ore given to the tat«m grouj>s 
of savages^ 

Ancient Hhohew Villaqb Namu 

In Hobertson Smith's Kinship iiad Marriage in E/irfy Arabia 
(p. :*19) he sars : * I have nrgued that rawny pljiee-names formed 
from the naiiica uf aiiiiiiii.ls nrr hIsu to be regarded ns having been 
originally token from the totem c\antt that inhabited thf^m.' 
Now where ttjteraism Is n living instituticm 1 know nii iii^tante 
in which a locality Is named from 'the totem clan that inhabits 
it" The thing cannot be where female deseert prevails, as 
many totems arc then cvcrywhi^rc mixed in each local ptiup. 
Where male descent prev^ijls we do, indeed, get lopjilities in- 
habited by groujH mainly of tlie same totem name. But their 
tendency is to let the tutcm name merge in the territorial title, 
the name of the locality, as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen prove for 
tht- Aruntrt and Mr- Dorsey for the Sious- 

Having found no ioAtanee where x tolemic group gives it« 
totem name to the loeallty which it itihaluts, I woj^ struck by a 
remark of Dean Stanley in his Lectures oa the HisUry t>f the Jtn^isA 
Church (p. A\% I S70). He there mentions the villaflci of Judnh 
which were the scenes of some of Samson'ji adventures (Joshua 
XV. as, 33; Judges i- Sb), The \illage* of Lebaoth, Shaalbtm, 
Zorah, respectively mean Lions, JaekalSt and Hornets. F^obodf] 
cats aay of the^e three animals, Jind they may be nikmes of totem 
groups transferred to localities — though of thi« ns;^e 1 know no 
exdm]>le among savage tottmi-ita — ttt they niay merely be old 
Hebrew village fiobriqnetE, us in England and Frunce- 

On consuttiug the Euc^lojHedia BibUcQf under * Names * (vol. 
iii. 3308, 3316) we find thot * there can be no doubt that many 
place-names ' in Palestine ' are identical ¥/ith names of aniinals.' 
'J'hose 'applied to towns' [we may read villages probably) 
are much more common in the Kouth than in the north. We 
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have StagH, LionG, L^opnrds, Gnxcllc?. Wild A:5ac», Foxes, 
Hyienas, Cows, Liitards, Homety, S<'orpi<m'i, Serpents, aiid so on. 
Tbtac may have 1>ee-n derived froin old lotem kin^, though I 
thiiik that theory improbablen or from the frequency of hornets 
or scorpions id this or that place^ or the villager' sobriquet may 
have become the village name. ITie lost hypotheGis has hitherto 
bi^eii overlooked. The frequency of aniiiml nnd pUnt nHme?< In 
hhc Roman gculcs, Fnbii (Boan*), Asinii (Aascs), Canbiii (Dogs). 
U an instance that rendily occurs. These may bt survivals of 
totemiBm or oi leas archaic sobriquc-ts, while the totem iiainca 
themselve^r as we have arf^ued, may h'tve hod their origin ia 
sobriquets- 



APPENDIX B 
THE BA BONGA TERMS OF BELATIONSHIl' 



The hypotfaesia that the Auatralioa termn of relationship^ ari 
they nav exist, really denote status in customary law, may 
perhiips derive i-orrobnration from the classiiiraton' system as it 
appears among the Ba Ekingo, near Delagoa Bay. Here the 
nativeE ure rich, mdibtriol, commercial, ;ind polygamous to the 
full extent of their available c&pit^d. Polygamy* male kinship, 
and wife purchiu'rCf with eUboratc laws of dowry and divorce, 
have raodlSed and coniplieated the terms of relfltionship. They 
arc dcKribcd by an excellent outhorityT M- Henri Junod, a 
missionary. ^ 

M. Junod lia.s obviously never heard of the ' dasbificatory 
system' among other raceaf ^Jid his explanation of certain 
* avnidanee-s' such fis lictween Ihc husbund and his wife's 
brother, father, and mother^ h probably incorrect (turning, as it 
doea, on the laws of vnfe-pnce »nd divorce), though it Hpjvan 
now to be accepted by the Dn Etonga tbemselve-'i, But what 
more concern? m is the nature of terms of relation-ship- TTiese 
tifrms dcijote status in customary law, dctrnuincd by sc\ and 
seniority. Among the Basuto, 'a man is otherwise related to 
Ina sister Ihnn lo his brother; his children nre relnted to their 
patcmal otherwise than to their maternal uncles and aunts,' And 

I Im S^ n ng*. AttiagfT, Nenfobatol, ISM, pp, 32-8T, 
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to their coufiinn in the svne fiiyh^ ReUtive seniority, ent&iling 
rt- lative sociul dutie>i^ i^ a\^t rxpres^ied in th^ teniu of rrlHtioii-' 
ship. The iiiAU'mfll Aunt, senior to Ihe mother, U ' ^randmothf r" 
The children of itiy father's brother and of my mother's RiMter, 
Arc my ' brothers ' or ' aistcra ; ' the children of nty matemdl 
uncle and patemftl aunt ore not my 'brothers' and ^sisters/ 
The children (*f a man's infcriiir wi\es call the chief wife 
' pTindmother/ and the other wives, not their mother. ' maternal 
aunts." ' The son of my wife's sister is my * son,' because t may 
succeed to her huabnnd on his death, and his father calla mr 
' brother.' The maternal uncle i-i the mere butt of hie nephew, 
tike unele's wives are the iiepht^w's j>otentiA] wives : he is one of 
the heir^tu them, Thi« kind of uncle (maternal) is not one cf the 
triiial ^ fath«TS ' of the nephew, but the paternal uncle k, and it 
treated with the utmoat respect In brief, each name for a 

* relatioDvhip' ii; a name carrying certain social duties or prlvi*- 
leges det>eiident on hex and seniority. 

We have no such cu-stomary Uw^, and need no such nunea— 
the nanies are the result and expression of the Basuto customary 
Uws, Had we Enich idea^ of duty and privilegCt then they would 
be evpre«&ed in our terms of relationship, which would be 
numcroUiL My matttmal uncle wjuld have a name denoting the 
man with whose wife I may dirt. The wife of my brother-in- 
law is the woman whom I must treat with the most diiitant 
respect- If 1 am a woman, my father's ^sister'a husband (my 

* uncle bv marriAge ') is a man whose wife \ may become, and so 
forth endlessly. Consequently there in a wealth of terms of 
relationship, JuEt because of the peculiarities of Ba Ron^a 
customary law. 



Op. dr. pp. 487-489. 
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I 
Inoagt to marry wl»bin totem name, 

IS 
Incest* prevention of, Hr. Oravley'a 

theory. Se 
lodi vidoal totem v,Ur,34,W,Thomi» 

OD, \AH 
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Mi, Atkinwnon, 230 
Infanticide, female* ond ciogniiiy,31 

JiLALOCst tho caOBQ of exogfrnny, \9 
Jail<fV^, ^etaal. the riotlve power 

in Bocifti ohflTippp^ 272 
Jevoti^. Mt.^ oo loltiiiiK, 134 ; dd Lhe 

Joncicl, M. Hcnn. and the Darongm 
teriDd of relationfihipf 301 

Ka&iii.apoi, tho, 35 n 

Kamilaroi grQaplaws, Mt. Mathewa 

on, 4ti 
Kunilan^i fnlerphratrr mAnUj^, 

Kunilnnri mBrriaKE lanp, Mr. 

UatbcwB on, 27 1 Mr, Fjson on. 38 
Koddies (Southern India), morHogc 

CUHtoin auonp, S86 
KeDTicdyA of Galluway» 7 
Kin nnmp, mAl,4!Tn£l, 8 
Kin^pl^y, Mi^s. citi the Calatior 

* bufih-MJuli." 143 
KiDflliip umong the eiirUeat hiimao 

p-oupp, 19 
Kornai womoa anil tbo soK toteio, 

146 
Kyontha HiciBl customs. Dr. 

WeRtcrrnarck on, lie n , 
Kvontha^j.BvaidnnceHjnnngllie. 27fi 

Lan'OE. MR-. on ovmrniuiaJ merrlBf^ 

h-urvLvnl, l(M 
Lati^, Mr. G. S-t qnoted by Lord 

Avcbuiy, 126 
Lifn tenDB of re!atioD^hip» M. tOO 
Lcka] exogam)^, it? ori>fiti» 13 
Lcmg^B, J., mention of ' totoiB.' 1111 1* 

Mac7D0NNELI£ of Uoidort and 
OleEpjarrj, 7 

McG««, W. J., bii^ eLhDnIn(cJcat 
iorminology, 11 n ; hu vicwa on 
Iho evoluti^m nf fluoictyf S2 

McLetLnatt. Mr, Diuiid, on the origin 
c^t ein)Funy, G3 ; on th^ phratries 
of Northern VlcUirin tiit#fl, G4 

McLennan, Mr. Dun^iL i>a iSLOgEmj 
and totcTuJam. 14. IC. IT 

Ucr^nnan. Mi. J. F„3; hifiviewsoQ 
mi^tcmal kLn-names^O; hiBitoQni- 
Una of Mogamy, 10, 12; hisiiew 
of the mont srolinic riinrTlttg<o Ifiv, 
13; biH opinion of ktmihip. 19. 
20 ; his tlieory of piogamy, S] ; 



llio theory untenable, 22: bb 

viowfl of 'primitive ^rrflupi,' 31; 
nnil en^mCTQE phratrius. ^17 : con- 
sidefti totoDiism anterior to dO- 
tfamy, ^A ; nn tflt*Tn kinn, 55 ; on 
t*nnf* of telilifiTiiibtp. Sfi ; on 

Eao.rriiLKe by capture, 267 ; his 

critjcbm tif Mr- Mor|i>n'a cloBaifi- 

cation theory, 2>*i ; rp:Tiorkfl 

thereon by Mr, Alkinson, fifl4 

UacSoTliop part of Clan Cjimeron, H 

McUlngs (Ki'nn«iys)of Gnllowaj-7 

MB^cal Jtnclpilea, 1^7 

Maine. 8Lr Henry, bi» 'Ancient, 

Ijw/ 7: on the evolution of 

tribes and filaten, 7 
Malayan rf]oti<™]Bhip pyslfm, Hr. 

Mor^jkn on. M>, 2S] 
Unndevilli?, Sir John, refened In, 24 
Man'B dlHtinctioit from oThPi orea- 

lirrp<. Mt, AtWfnu-'n on. 226 
MfiHial [el&iloDA amott^ tbe Atunli. 

74 
MamD>:o among saijif^s. Mr- Gmw- 

ley'e ^it'W of. 24 
Mnrrioo'e by oaptnrc. Mr, Atkinson 

no, 244. 2^6 ; editor's remarks on 

Mr AtlltiHon'B viom^. £4H ; Mr 

McLvnunij ua, 2ri7 
MfUriujiLt cprtniuny, AnuifaH 24 
MikirLu^e. ixininiunaL Mr, Moigan'B 

theory, 90 -. Lord Aveburj on, 

124 
Mtn-Uge cbftnm of rhe Keddlcfl of 

Southern India, 296 
Mcirrin^e divi^ioim in Aor^tralia, 38 
Marrliti^, ^"'"1^ f*!': '=ippospd snr- 

vivalji of. ItH 
Uatriflge law es toiemk and dtUified, 

B7 
Marriage regulations ajnong the 

Arnnla, 7» 
Murrlupp within the totem name 

protibil^d. 14) 
Moterndl kin^lup. B 
Mat^ma] Icve, origin of. Mr. Atkin- 

ffa on, S3t 
Metboxvti. Mr. John, on aboriginal 

jealoQsy, <1 n 
Mathcvs, Mr, nn Aoarralian tnter- 

idbal bartnr. (i ; on prohibited 

marriages, 27 ; on rruufi mar- 

rifmur', 33 f; on marria^ dlvi- 

i^ionn In Anrtialia, AH. on clai^* 

pamcB, lift; un totem names, 120 
MalriflTchal theory, 20 
Melaneafnn ghotf-worUllp, 182; 

4aotl]io«s» 1H3 
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Mcln-Di^kii aocls-l sj^vtium* 17ti 

Minij^opicA (ADd&mBncBc), D 
Modem thcToripB of totflm origin: 

Ur. A H Etiimu's Lh^ory, HO; 

Ur Ma^c Uullcr's thwrj, 141 ; 

Mr Herberr n'^iJpniwr'u theory, 

Hn; Mr, Fjaiiir"ft tliecMits, H3; 

Mr. N. W, Tbomftrt^s thtoiy, I4S ; 

Dr, WiJkPnV tliuuiy, IfiO ; Mins 

Alice Flelchcr's tha-iTH 161 ; Mr. 

Hi]i Tont'e [.boorj, 163; MoprtB- 

Ifiii; Mr. Haddon'!^ thoory. IHi ; 
HD objixibiDii to rihcsQ thenrlen. 
ini^t llm jiutlior'a cfinjeGluie, IGl 

Atkiufloii on, 9£T 

UoTCjLD, Mr., OD biuDon origin, T; 
h^ criticiHia of Ur- Alcl^iennan'R 
tcrrnH, 13 n ; hia iiic!nr7 ^if 
eirgainy, ALA ; nnd eirn^mouA 
phmtHeSt 37; bin tliearj quolal 
bj Mr, FiiWD. 6S; And the ul^es 
ty&L4:iu. 89 J bie ttiEorj of norn- 
uiutulI iruuTEogc, GO ; the theory 
Inexplicable, III ; hie views on 
the oriidn oE cJuBnefl and Irttoma, 
BM i on tDTra.H of t*?lflMnn.ihiji. Si;-^ ; 
on inommnTia] irfirrlagp in Hawaii, 
SH ; hi* theory opposed by Dar- 
vin. ^B; on priiuitl^c brother- 
DDd-diM«r mamftf^c, 2til 

Metbar kin, 2D 

Motbcr-aiid-SDiL avoidance. V?ddab, 

McUker-lii-Un. ' avoidjuice ' of. 377 ; 

Mr. Atkinson od, 2i:i; Mr. Cmv' 

ley OB its origin, 2TM 
Moliicr'in-ltkw. ca^toms couceming, 

B72, 273, 375 
MillUr, Mr. Uax. and totem origin^ 

141 
UangDTL-rigaiu-, Australian divinity, 

5 
MuiLiOp Pr,t on priniiL.ive mao. 4 
Mylb. HivB^, and scjejitiflo bypo- 

thenin, ooinaidcnce of, 76 
Mjtbfi, Arunta, 7G ; Grook atkd 

Sf^yptiDQ tot^mic, £01 

KAlltfl of Malabar, £2 
Nairinyed totom c:aterB. 179 
Nafii^ut man a dolitHry pnly^ajjiuuB 
mole, £20; jDungn maloa ex- 
pelled from family, S30; ab^oEicc 
of 3 paring suiugn, 32*j ; effect o< 
diet on »i«iual function, '221 '. 



prolDD^fld infancy. 2^0; fnatonuj 
love. 231 ; retontion of adult aoti 
In fsmi^TH 232 ; di^ttinotion be- 
tween ferDaloa in the fainihf 
cirole, S3G; rule o! *avoidajico/ 
237 ; primal law Iho parent of 
pjognmy, 23K ; lh(- editur'^ view^ 
23A ; peiunl rfiLutionti ]>etw( 
Biro and ilangbter. 25] ; wfdonvj 
ot tbe poLy^amoufr basband, 252 
in troda lotion of outaidE male^i 
SE4 ; cSrat of femalu scxv&t 
jenlonaj, 2fiti ; recognition of 
con^tnahip, 2ri7; interchange of 
si^ncn:, 3^ ; divisfoD of tbe 
gn>up. 2f]0 

Natare- worship. LonJ Avebnry'i* 
BjQonyta of totomiatD, 1*2 

Kovr Galfidonia. Bopamtioii of 
broUitr nnd Fi^^^ter. 314; infaDli- 
cide nf twin^, Zih ; nroidniiaa in, 
975 

S^w Caledonia totomH. 13fi 

Nov Caledonian Eolem troliof, 143 

Kovr ColfldooJan tiibea. bofiUlitj 
botwflon, 167 

New HcbridcB, MortJi. class dlvidoaa 
in. 17« 

NooTfrli, Aufltraliaji dii'lnitij, 5, IJB 

Nortb AmBrlcon Indian ^oup 
uauieB, IT2 

Nortbcm Yigtorio. tribal ttadiUoitl 
of. G4 

Kjaroag», S«T«wak, l£3 

OwAiTAmfigiffLleiocietiM, 197: Mi«« 

Alice Fleicheron. lafl 
Omaha mnnitua. Mbte Fletcher on, 

153 
Omaba totem t^upo. lEHS 
Origin of a^oiianco, Mr. Atkioaoft' 

on, 27a 
Origin of clH.!3a94 and totema, Me, 

Mnrg&n'a vicv, HS 
Orlgtn nt Cotemi^im, theories icgord- 

inffthe. 49,00 ; LurJ Avebiuy on, 

123 
Orifaa, avoidanoe in 276 
Orknrity, group dobriqucta in, 29S 

PAtJJDi.lTHEO man. Dr. Monro on,. 

4, 5 ; pi:iFi-«es#H) religons belief, fi 
Falscolithic remains foond in Fraui 

C 
Parker, Mn, LanglDb, oa the 

Uyi, les n, 

FatriarohiLl family Hrst soa'i^ noiW. 
7; Sir Henry Maina'* opinion. 7 ;j 
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Hr. FrcflHaon'd oonouTQaoa, 7 i 


Belatioiuhip consllfated by local ^^H 


ahscnt from ' non-Aryjifl " noca, S 


ooallgoity, Mr. AtkioFOD an, ^^ ^^M 


Feivia& royal uuriAgee, 262 


tteUtioTubip tflmm, □rigin of , 103; ^^M 


PwnTiui Iduu' raajnngpti^ 1, 2^2 


diiFereDC^ of menmng b^itwfon ^^H 


"PttAL. OoaDT. vein, on Inter^ltibiil 


garage anri c1t1]I»«(1. 102; family ^^M 


hoHtHLkj, ]«8 


and tribal dgnlfloasce, 108 ; ^^M 


PbiBtiiA, ib« Attic* 205 


eipiFHL 0t&ta0« 129 ^^^^^ 


Phratrifis, 36; uitcodcd to pTodoce 


ReUtioaHtipn, Lord Avebiuj ott, ^^^^H 


cxcf^iim^, 53 


^^^H 


FbratricTi and totem groap^, rEda- 


Re1atiaDdbips> AruDtOi wldoh pro- ^^^^^M 


live antiquil/, '.i^ 


elude tuEjriage, 8H ; cnrioui dii- ^^^^^^| 


PTir&trieH And U>tem» of (lie ArutitL, 


^^^^H 


SI 


' Heligion,' Mr. Cravley'A deflnltloD ^^^^^| 


FhntHn and totemB, relaticna of. 


^^^H 


74 


R«\Ti[EbC« for totems. Qyaiuu^tf, ^^^^^| 


Phrmtij, Hofr Ctmow on the devo- 


aad naicuals. 1 80 ^^^^^H 


lopQUunt of, llfl 


Ridloy. Rev. W,, and Aiu^tralioo ^^^^H 


Phrfttiy nuneB umaJ!; tAtemic. llti 


«iugamoiu plmtrled, 'il ^^^^^H 


Pliralfy. origin of the, Mt. McGec's 


RobertBOD. Mr Duncan, nu group ^^^^^| 


Tie», 52; Mr. Howitt^a Uieorj. 


EOliriqn«ra in Orkney, 296 ^^^^H 


DS ; Hr, Fratcr'd ideas. 57 


KomaD tradltloufi ao to tribal ^^^^H 


Piute, tova], coimlod descect 


^^^^^M 


throu^ female line, 21 
PincTu, 1)ieri beadnimi'b titl*^ 106 


ItoLh, Dr., and AuBbraJian native ^^^^^H 


GUBtomis B a ; on the cvulqtion of ^^^^^^| 


Piraiuk^tam nn-iuigeinont, 1(15 ; 


clufiEAB. ^^^^^^ 


" kmongUii? iTatiunnit, llW 


Riuden, Mr., on the Uunter Rivtr ^^^^^^| 


PirmAhAkl, Autitrallan divinity, 5 


toteme. 14B ^^^^H 


Pl&nt DUJuea. Attic 205 


^^^^^M 


L FoUux un Uie Attic gcuos, fiOfi 


^^^^^^M 


1 ?olT<LDdiy in Malabar, S3 


B&tjnsii ajuDude ia ravage aoci^y. ^^^^^| 


1 Poljondry sap^Hod ojigiD ot ma- 


131 ^^^H 


1 temaH kin-nama, ^ 


Saorilico#, Mdamwian, 183 ^^^^H 


* Polygamy- prubablti institiitioD of 


Sanjoan 'totom gorlfi,' 137 ^^^^^M 


primitive man, 4 


Aanvat, nynronp:^ in. \b'A ^^^^^^M 


Polyeyny ojid mouogamji Mr, 


■ Second mmt«r,' Crabimna wife's, ^^^^^^| 


Dorwln'n gmiip ba^iJi. iH 


104 ; not a HUrvival of cxmunnaa] ^^^^H 


Powell's, Major, etImoJogTcal tflr- 


auuria^e, 105 ^^^^^M 


minolo^, 10 » ; oao of the word 


Solvyn, fiubop, Eiuode^ oa to ^^^^^H 
Udanosian gbuAt- worship, JSS ^^^^^| 


■bitom,' 13S 


' Primary dlvUtooB ' tctemic aai\ 


Bet protaclor, AnstralJan, 144 ^^^^^| 


UDgumoiiB, 43 ; Ur. Howl Et'H 


St}T Cotrm, Iciiling u, 144; ^^^^^H 


hypothaifi, 4B ; probably the 


fielefi mutually dongeronji, savage ^^^^^H 


TeHolt ot omalgamacloa. 151 


belii-fH, 19, Z4 ^^^H 


Primiti^t brolhor-aDd-tfipter luar- 


SejEoal family rrlatJons common lo ^^^^^^| 


■. liagCi Ur-, MoiyaJi on, 281 


all animoifl, 221 ^^^^^^ 


1' PritDJlivo mpi>, upiniocfl on, 1 


Sfiiaal fanctiotifi, mctUfication of^ ^^^^^^| 


1 PristiDo groiipe n<»cp»iarily small, 


Mr. Atkinfton on, ^^^^H 


1 ]€1 ; gov^tded by semol joaloupy. 


Sfl-tnal ji>aluiii4y, Mf. Atkiniuin vn, ^^^^^^H 


" lee 


220. 2y2, 276 ^^^^H 


PrD|iihilJ?(i TDarriagca, Aruita, by 


6eiQal jpjLlonKy the onn^e ot tJft- ^^^^^H 


affluily. 88 


^amou-H ruairia^e* IF^ ^^^^^H 


Poadjfili AiiFiUaliuj dlvimtj, & 


Biounn genbee. Mr^ Donttj o[i, 172 ^^^^^H 




BiouDJ] ^enw?, immi?» cf, SRu ; ^^^^^^ 

probably Cobemioi Ufi ^^^^^| 

aotUD tribes, n ^^^H 


QAt*. Melancdian objeob of prayor, 


184 




Smith, Mr Kf>horttion,atiili,ntf>niiMD, ^^^^^H 


REi.ATinSHHii' by fTEneratJonB. 90; 


; on prohibited miuriBiteu, ?T ^^^^^^| 


^^ Mr Morgan'* theorj, an 


fiobriqaetfl, Bnglifh villacv. 29fi , ^^^^^ 
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lADd. 296 : Ancient Jfwivth. LHOU 
SncinI chao^fi^ tlie result of suxuai 

jeaJoQiif, Ur. AtkiiuuD on, ST2 
ScioIaI rules. growtEi cf, Jn Lhc tribe, 

107 
BoculI Bjfitem of Uelaiiesia. ITti 
SdamoD laLands, no di^iion into 

[ciDilrc'le. I J«; eKogauion^igroiifiB, 

I7y 
Son-iii'l&w, cufitoQia coDDflmlag, 

212. 27 a, 275 
Qptncer, 31 r, cd the oiifni' '^^ 

totetnieijt, fiOf HS; ■>□ oxoffamoiM 

g;rmip^ in tbo Aninta idbop €1 ; 

hid rensoti for thair intritductirm, 

Qr2', fDconclii^lvB Gtatfiiienta, GS; 

hLA ]ar,i>jit hypothefliN rr^giu-cliiig^ 

8[)eiiL;Br mid GLUen un abori^inu.] 
jealDusy, P ; oa totem groups, 
llSfj. Ift ; on Urabunna dcsovnt, 
2i); anil the AninUi marrui^ 
CMemntiy, S* ; on K\ie cJnss nyatefn 
In Aa-;tmlla. Ht ; im Hian^i!?! of 
rrilyal ouni4>mH liT ; anr* 'com- 
mniml inarrifcg*.' Hit; oo Aniata 
Uitcm eating, T!t ; cm Aruata 
□uLriia] n^Latiom'. 74; oa totoma 
aai] phrntries, 74 ; on AruTitm 
le^Ddfl. 7G, 11 x OD incLniag» 
rpjTulaiinns, 7»; «n tribAl »nd 
tndlv1dua.J relatlnnEhlpA, S9 ; on 
tennfl of relalLon>hip, [TS; on 
'clBHfliflcatoEv' letmii^. lOO; on 
Urabunnn ou^tomn, 101 ; od tDtem 
origin, HI; on brDltcrojid'fli?tor 
' aroidance.' 21S ; on AuFtr^ltAJi 
griiDp marriage, 393 

Static, (iTlgin of thtf, hlr H. Maine 
un. T 

fitaliQii im|)Ji^ Lpy relatiunabip 
tenaR, 101 

^BtMlthy' interoaDrtc prol iminar y 

to nuLrFia^o, S€& 
tiupn^m&t'jr fbl wnnieo, Bopposad 

perlrd of, B 
gntlierland crcEt. I6;t 

T>LNKEttviLL£, IxiBD. OD bhe OLiU- 

liB^hAm Park boLb, £22 
Tonnmoloj^, the autbgt'B, 37 n; 

Mr. Kii4on*s, 3»* 
' Terminology, confn^ng, 10, 44, I2li^ 

Tonnb of relailonj^hip. Ur, Mor^f&TL 
on, 93; arigin of, lOS; ramjly 
and bribd fligniUauLoe, lO^I 



Thiinlfet ida&£ of t^l^ma, 139 
Thomas, Ur N. W., on totemivm, 

lis 
Totem, ru&trkieil oieacJug of the 

ivnicl. 133; ori^aul wunl doiibt- 

fnl, 135; cult. The, 13G i origin 

probably not roligioua* 1*^7 
TDtem ^liaace, Mr. Jet'ons en. lU 
ToU^m eating, Ajunta, 71 
Totem ^onp name.9, folk-lore tlliis- 

tratlv-cof, I6!f 
Totem groupfi, Ictcn). 15; hetero- 

geocaufl, iKi > Ur, Uorgftu on Uie 

orif^ of, GS 
Totom ^roTLpe anA tua^c, Aru&tA, 

IW, li|g 
Totem gronpH^iiphTatrieti, relative 

BntiJquitT, ,1fi 
Totem LD^uence amon}£ llieAniQUk, 

61 
TolemkindradB.10, 12 
Totem Dimiff a Ixtr to morriB^Te, 16 ; 

liable to cbHuge, 4S; origin Far- 

gntun, IS4; impllffl bSood kin- 

ahip. 1S3 
Totem iirohlbition of tribal mfirri- 

age, 3G 
Totemic dinaicina of Uie Aronta, ^3 
Totemin infiuenoe on tho Xoddioa' 

marriage ciutoni^* ^1 
Totemio mvihA, Encitiot Greek and 

Egyplian, 201 
Totemid mlra iliffer from civilised 

Tolemit: ^yfituru uirl rxcgamy* 80 
Totemiwn. Lord Avebuiy on. 1S£ 
'J'nteniiBm 4ini>a^ Che ArunlA, a» 
Totcimifiru an'] (o:ogfimy. W 
TolemiSTik rljin^ in Mvlane^ia, tH-l 
Tol*miBm, «n>iip, ciogamon*. rhe 

al]t.lii>rV ■'■■njecLui'B, 161 
ToLi-iiilsiu, origin of, 14, 131; theo- 
ries if^&rdici^, 49, £0 ; Mr. 

Bp^noCT' oDf AO 
Totomn and pliratries, mlaticns of, 

74 
Toteran, cUifllflcaHno of, by Mr 

Fmner, 1.12 
Tuu^mo. ciiAtrJbutEou of. In tbe 

' phiatrim/ 55 
Tatemn, Ut. Fi^n on the ori^ of. 

45 
Totomf, criglrLBl pnrpoGe of. Mr, 

Atkiruon on, SH2 
Toot. Mr. HUl. on toteoi origin, 

102 
Tribal and {ndiridi^al relationship, 

88 
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Tiib&] oostomf Me»ni- Bpeiioerand 

GUlen on, 67 
Tribal di^ions totemic in origin, 
54 

Tribe, origin of LhE-, Sir H^ Uolnc 
oDt T; di^finidonof tbe wurd, H ; 
on figgregatioD, not a divi:iiou, 
sa i fiot B. primitdve itutitatlon. 
ICI3; ^^roi^b of sot^iaE rules in 
tiio. 107 

Tunmiati gent^it, ^2 

Tjtor, Mr., he cxogtanj nnd tot«m- 
ifni, IT ; tiJtibidi^rn ileE^cent 
thrDu^h ffcuile line tlit more 
orcKoic, 21; bia reaeorcbofi inW 
laws at asrns^e tmd dai^otnt, 
IW; onlha word > totein/ 1^1 n; 

137; flupjBrt* Dr Wilken'j Lheary 
□f totem ori^n, IfiO 

UrauuSKa bribe qf Oeatral Aua- 
tmlifl,l,IOi tribal di*init>QB, Hi 
marriage rcatriatiorU) 12; descent 
Uiri^agh the fciDHle Line, SO, 69; 
aro^amnuhh onrl b:it«inic rtiviainii, 
54; intfirmarrj with the Aninra. 
fl9; communal iDaTtla^e ujuuug, 
09; lea» develcpcd ibaii the 
Anmta. 76; termaof reULioiubiiJ. 
[Kt; fltAtus ImfiUed bj rdation- 
t^hip LetiDH, 101 ; Spcnoor and 
Gillen oq cu^totUH, 101 ; marriage 
lava, 104; ■ second maflE«rF<' of 
manied women, tOi ; ^nuingArd 
cuBlom. lOfi 



YKDnAiie, avoidaaoa of Father und 

dangbtoc, S74 ; of inuth<;rAjid aou, 

274 
Victarin, Nortbonii tribal trAdttion 

of, a* 
YilUgF n&mea, wtclimt Hebrew, 

300 
Villa^ oobiiqactA, Bn£:]idli, 171^1 

29D 

Wbstbruarck, DtL, on promise uDa« 
BPJcual rpJationahip, 9- ou the 
iDAirlHrchal I.hei>r7. 20; on ape 
etiquette, Zfi; hl»i tbeoiy of tio- 
gara^i 33 ; uri ttcrmp of relatioD- 
sbip, UG ; on brobbcr-aad-aifller 
nvoidftDGC. 240 ; oo AnnameBe 
!iiiii Hottentot relal,iaDflbL|is. 2-10; 
on Qiamsi^ by captun?, 34S 

W^EFftfi Aoftiralia totem. Sir George 
Grey nij, 144 

WllkeiiV, Dr., Lbeory of toicmic 
Dr]t:ui> t50 ; depflnda go bbo 
pitriBTDhal tbeOTT» IGI 

Witchettj Grub, Auatralian l«tem, 
170 

Woewomng, tJ»e,4l ; oijtha, Sa, 139. 
I OH. 163 

Women. KUprtunao^ of, enpposed 
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ME5SHS, LONGMVN5 & CO/S STANDARD AND GE.'JERAL WORKS, 



History, Politios, PoUty, Politioal MemoiFs, &o. 



Abbott. — -4 /ff.sroFi OF GfiSEC£^ 
^j Evelyn Addott, M.A., LL,D, 

Pitt r.— From Mii! Eailiwl Time* lo Ihie 
ioniaii Krvoh. Crown Svo.. nn.'id. 

Pkrl 11.— 5Du-44f b.c- Crown bvo.. lai. 6tt. 

Pixi [11. — From tbe Peace of 44^ b.c. to 
the Fall of ih« Thiity at Athens in 403 
B.c CiDvn Hvn . jos. ^ 

Abbott. — Tb.vwr Cox.vsTALx : bcinj: 

3ome Account of the Lcaa NoL^ble 
I'eaiurca of the South African War from 
the PoinE □rVicu' of iht AuvEralian RanVa. 
By J, H. M. ASftoTT, Crown Kvo-p 51 net. 

Aclaad and Ransomc-— -^ Hand- 

900iC t.\ OUfU.VS OF INK PoUilCAi. //IS- 

ArTflngi?^- By the Right Hon. A. H^ Dri^E 
AcLANP. cind CvrlL Ranbouk. M.A, Crown 

AJlgood. — CnmA War, i860 : 

LarrsAS aaVP Joitf^ALS- By Majoi- 
General G. AlI'Duod, C.Bh, formerly Lieui. 
G. AlliiOOD, td( Dlvijiion China Field 
pQrce, With Mapi, Plana, ami RIuBtra- 
tjons. Demy 4I0. m. ftd. ni-r. 

Annual Register (The), A Review 

of Public Events al Homt ;ind Abluad, for 
(be vcar 1901. J^^o.» lHj. 

VoJumea of the AS!VifAL JtSGtSTSif lor the 
yeafft lil^j-i^aocanflliJItvhid, iHi.HCh' 

Arnold. — Ift'TteoDLxrofa L^crtJtJcs 
0.V MoDSjry Histohy. By Thoua» Ah- 
tfOLD, D. Dm lormcf ly IfeaJ Mastei of R ugby 
Scbool, Svo.. 7J. 6J. 

Ashbourne. — Pitt: So.vs CHAPT^/fs 

c.\' tils LiFS AXii Ti^ns. By the KJghr 
Hon. EiiwjiHrt GittaON. LuHit AftjiBouH:4K, 
Lujd CI>Hnccl]oi or Irdafid. With 11 For- 
traiti. &VV-, iC%\\ top) dii. 

h'shXty^—Svxi'Evs, /f/STCJtJc a^d 

Alvamv/t- a Volume ©! Hvmyi- B> W. 
J. A»iiicv, M,A- Ftvo., gi. nci- 

Ba^welL — IsEiASD L^ynsR ths 

T>Ji>oits^ By Kkhavo Bauvtbuu, t>L.D. 
f3 vol»,) VoIb, 1, and U. Prom ihc fiiat 
invuion of the Northmen to (he year 1578, 
Biro., 3ir, VaL Tit, is/A ifiuj. Gvo.. \U, 



Baillic — D/A Oriental Ci^utiy a^h 
M^s-ot^sn Sqca/te. Hy Aui^anobk F- 
Uailui;, With 6 Phutogiavaue PitfiraiU 
and n KiilUpage lllufiiraiionR- Crown ^to,, 
i^i- ret. 

Besant. — Th£ Ni^itxnty uf Lofvpo^. 

Uy Sii W^i^rKH Hhsakt. With 74 Ulus- 
trations, down Svc, U' ^f. Oi l>ound 
M B School Piicc Boo1e> giU cdgsa, u. &/- 

Bright— --I Ji/sTOjfy ti/ £mglaa'/<. 

Hythe Rev, J. FmNCit Brioht, aO. 

PffifhJ I, Mbdimval Afo^VAjrcffv: a.d_ 
44g- [4^S- Crown Sv o-, 4t. fi^. 

Period H- /'fifljoA'^i IHoyattCM- hBs- 
1688. Crovrn 8vo., JJ. 

Pefiod III. Co^smuTiONAL MotMSCIff- 
it^x^yj. Crttwn »vo., 71. 6rf. 

?eii(id IV- 7>ff (liroit^H OF nsjaocKACV 
iB,i7-i8flo. Crown flvo., Oi. 



Bruce. — Tnh J-oRii-ARD Policy Affv 

iTS ResVLts; or, Thiiiy-fi^e VtarV WOf*» 
«mongAt the Trihcs on our ^•ortll'^^'c*tc^l 
Fronricr of India. b> RrcHAiriT Isaac 
Bhuce. C.l.E. With aB niuii-iiiiion* md 
a. Map, Bvo., 15}, nci. 

BuclcJe,— ^vi/t^J^j' OF Cifur^iA-riuff 
isENGLAfft^. By HsHitv Thomae BuCKLb 

CiiA/Wffr Eiiitiim. 3 voIl Crown fivo,. 141. 
* Sili'/T Library ' Eitiliot. 3 vols, CroVtH 

Burke, —.^ ///sroxy of Sfa/a, 

FmtM THS Ej^uesT Timss tc rtrt 
DsATfi Of Fsaoi^^AS'c^ 7hs Cat/i^l/c. 
Hy Ulick Raiph Burke. M A, KdiEed 
by Maktik a. S. Kdup. Wirh b Map^ 
J volt-. Crown ivo., ita. net. 

Caroline, Queen— Offot/^s t/jf 

iiii S'lmous. qL^as'-Ciy\s^ifTeFGf.oii*it 

a. A.-^D iOifSTrtiS *^lFfi\ MSi^SfVT.- f 

Siudy III' Hci Life *iid Time, By W. H. 
WjLMhB. W.A.. F.S-Am AiitW of 'Ttf 
Lovf ol An Uncrowned Queen ', ; %dK. 

Chesney. — Im^tANPoLirv- a View of 
the System of Adniiniitration in India- By 
Gtiieial ^\.i GconoK CH£.bM;v. KX.I»< 
\Mlh Mnp ahowine all iht AdininiiUrAtlit 
DiviFJono oTBTilish India. 9vo.. 211. 
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M&SSRS. LONGMANS ft CO.^ STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 



History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &e. — amHnnea 



Churchill (W]^iltJ^ Spencer* M,P,). 
Ttts RtvsR War : an Hisiorical 

Account of the RtfConqu»torLhF Soudan. 
Ediicd by Colonel F. Khujes. D,3,0. 
With Phaiugtavurc PonTAiL ui Vh^ouni 
Khtcbvn*:! of Khartoum, and n Mips and 
Ptftnk. Hvo-p loir 6^- neir 

Tff& Sroxr of run Malakaud 

FlEUt FottCM. 1897, Wiih Map5 and 
Plana, Cit^wn 3vq,, )». 6d- 

LoNDOsratAOvsMtrHviiPgsroMiA. 

Ciown HvOk, fti. 

Iav NAMtLTON's March, With 

PoilraU of Mijor-Gcncial 3ii Ian 
llamikon. and 10 Maps and Pluki- 
Crown Svfl., 6j, 



Corbctt <Ji;lian S.). 

DfiAKK ANO THE TVDOR T^AVV, 
with a HJAiory of the Rise 0/ England 
as 9 MaritiirtF Pomvu. \Vith Portrlili, 
lUvHtraiionfi and Maps, j vdb. Crown 
Bvo.H 161. 

7>/B St'cc£ssons of DftA/cs. With 

4 ParlraiK (3 PholOgrovurcs) and 11 
MapE and PUps, 8vo., 2H. 



Creighton (M.. D.D., Laie Lord 

Bishop of l-ordo<i). 

A /i/s/v/ir OF ms Papacy prom 

ri/S GUBAT SCHiSM TO THS SaCK Of 

jj. net each- 

Qi/sE.y EiiZABETH. With Portrait, 

Crown 8vo,j sj, nci. 

/ftKToftrcAi EssAVS Affo Hsytsiir^-. 
Edrted by LniitSE Chbiohtow. Lrown 
8vo., 51. nrt. 

I Dole-— 7"^^ PjrisciPLS^ offEycusN 

R DALt, late Scholai of Somprville College, 

B Ovtbfd. Crown Svo. fij. 
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Dc TocqucTillc. — Democracy irt 

America. By Auttia he Toc^okville, 
Tiantldltd by Hgfibv Rtuva, aB„ D.C L. 
a volfl. Crown Svo., 161. 



Dickiason, — The De.i'Ki-ni'ME.vr ot- 

PAtiUAkiasr DL'Kisc rut ^/jvsrssJfTn 
CsyruKt'. By G. Lowaa DiciuMBirn. M.A. 
8vo., 71. 6d. 



i\>RY AND Rio<,RArH\\ Maialy of 
Eighteenth Century, By (X Lii 

F.iLEINEH, 8v0.t 13J. Ai^h ACt- 
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Fitzmaurice. — CnAttLS£ iViLt.. 

Fsjtujx.iA/', DuKB ojf Bnvs'swtcr: fin 
Kiftiorical Study, By Lord Ei>utiKD 
FiT;)4 4iittitc. WUh Map and i PcM-traiu. 
*vo-, <^, nci- 



Froudc (James A.). 



The Hjstorv OFEp/r^LA^Di from 
F4IL of Wo1l«v \a xYin DefcaL of «)« 
SpaniRh Armaoa, la vol«. Liown Bi 
31. ftd. eicti, 

Tv/fi Dn'OKCE OF CATHf-RfHE 
AkagoK- Crown *vo„ 31. firf. 
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TWfi SpAjfisH Story or the Am- 

MAPA, and otfici Euayi. Cr- Sro-i 3a. Od. 

TVc ENGLISH m Ifelahd ifr rfts 
ins. bi. 
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EffGUSH SeAttsJr tti rtis St-TTSi 

Cab'ntt EJittcH. Crown Svo., 61. 

lUHilrtttid F.ilJtWH. Wiih 5 Photo- 
gyavurc plain and iC otlicr lllusya- 
lionft. Laigc Ci. Svo„giH lop, Oa. nn. 

■ Silver Libmry ' Eitilton^ Cf , Bvt>,. 3*. Orf, 



7>r* CouscfL OF Tffcjrr. 



Crow^ 



Short Sri/DiBsoNGREATSusjBcrs^ 

S\o-^ 3f- fU- each. 



C^jvix : a Sketch. Cr ^vo, ^s. 



SgLA'Cr/O.XS FROM THE IVRtrWGX 

?AMS5 ANrnOffY FftOlTiR- tdJied b 
S. ALJ^iLM, M.A. Uown &vo.. j*. 
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MESSRS- LO^JGMA^S ft CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, 



History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &.Q.—conHnued. 



Fuller. — Mt'.Vi'T Ayv the HistsR- 

LAt^i>- By FdEUKiut \K. FulleHh With 
Fioniispcct and Map of ligypt ^nA the 
Sudan- Ciuwfi Svo.. Gi, nct- 

Gardincr (Samuel Rawson, D,CX., 

LL.D), 

HiSTOXV OF EAMLA/fJ7, from ihc Ac- 
ccHiion of Jitmci L Lo the OutbfCJik of the 
Civil Wv, i&aj 164a. With 7 Maps. 
10 uota. Crown Bvo-, 51- nti cach- 

A HiSTOity op THE Geeat Crb'JL 

Wjjt, I&«i-l64g. With 51 Maps mil 
Ptani, 4 vol*, Ct. Svo.. 51. net each. 

A fflSTOXy OP THE COMMOffiA-EALTN 

A/fD VMS PMorscranATR. iC^g-iCs^ 

Library Edition. ) «<j1s. Svu., ;£} ji. 

Cohimt Etiilioit. ^ volt Crawn Sw,, 
51. netcachr \t n fOune 0/ f^HtUtatiou, 

The Stui>snt's ITjstojiv op Esg- 

tjjfit. Wiih 37H JUiulraiiont^ Crown 
AvQ.. giU top. lai. 

^Iibi <■ Thm Volfrmti. tiricc 4i- each. 

tVft^ r Gt/^Fou-D£H Plot tVASr 
Wiib 9 llluBtiaiiDnH. Crown 3vo., 51, 

CKCflfifELL's Place hv flisroE^. 
Foutidcd on Six Lcclurei di^ivcjcd in ihe 
University afOxlord. Qt. Svo., 51. 6J. 

OUfF-E Ci^oMit'ELL. W:ih Fromis- 

piece. Crown SvO'i >a, net. 

German Empire (The) of To-day; 

OufhiiFE oi iu FormjUion ind I>cvelap<nenl- 
By ' Vri'iT^'i^ Ciown ^vn . &j. net 

Graham. — fCoMAfj Africa : an Out- 
line uf the Histcryof [h« Roman Occupa- 
iion uf Noiih Afnta* baKd chiefly gpon 
InsCfipUorit and Muitumental Rcirjiint in 
ihat Comiity. By ALuiiit-ADfcH Grahai*, 
¥.S.A„ F.R.LB.A, Wnh 30 xqwoduciions 
or rJrLginal E>rawingt by the Author, and 
3 Mapb. Cvo,. [61. nCL 

Grevllle. — A /oirx/rAL of T/rs Jietctrs 

QF K'l.Mi Gaa/malV., A'f-va WVtt/^w tV.. 
AND QcasA' VtcTOHfA^ By Chabubs C. F, 
Gkhville. foriTivrly Clerk oT the Council. 
S vola. Crown »vo„ ji, brf. cvch. 



Gross,- "2V£ Soi/JH:£S A-VJ? LiTEflA- 

TVRS OP BtfGUSJf HlSTOSY, FFOM T/IS 
EARLtRSJ TlMBS TO .ISOL'T 1^85- By 

CHakLES Gndhs. Ph.H. t\o.. iSt. nft 

Hamilton. — ffisivKtcAL Record Of 

THS\\IH {Ki^tG^s) fiifsSAvs, from a.o. 1715 
(o \.iK iQoo. Dy Colonel Klnbv Black- 
BUihG Hamilton, M.A,| Chtiat Church, 
Uidbrd; latE ComTnaiiding the Regiment. 
With 15 Cofoiifird Platen, 35 PortraiU, ete., 
in PhOEot-ravurp, and 10 Mapft and P]an« 
Crcw-n 4tr»., ^^U L-dg", ^?i, n^i. 

HIBVARD HISTOKICU. STUDIES. 

TffM SuPPRESSTOy OP THE AFRICAN 

Slavs 'HtA&S To T»s UstTso Statrs oy 
America. 1&3S-1870. By W. E. B. Du 
Bois. Ph.D. avo,. 7i. 6d- 

The Contest oi'ee the RATtPiCATON 

CP r/JM FaosRAL CtwsrfTur/oywMASSA- 
CNUSSTTS- ByS, B, Habojng.A^M- 8vo.,6i, 

A Cr/TJCAL StUOYQF Nt/LUFiCATlOlf 
/,v Soi^N CAnou\A^ "Qy D- F. Houhtl^h* 
A-M. 8vo,, 6j> 

JVoJitryATJOjvs POP JIlfcth'e Office 

/,V THR (/.\'!TRa STATSS. fiy FHKOBftlCif 

W DALLiwotP, A.M. ftvo.. 71, 6J. 

A BlBL!OCRAJ*HY OF BRTTlSr/ MUfil 
c/PAL HrsTVRt: j^ariUMi Gilds aad 

pASL/^MRjtrTARy RRPRRSS^'JATlOti- By 

Chailer Gvom. Phil- %vo., i>f. 

The LiaERTY ANP Free SetL Partses 

ifii THS NoRTti U'tor, By THtoPoi* C 
Smith, Pb,D, Svo, 71. bd. 

The Ppoi'tscfAL Governor is the 
Ergush Coiosiss Of NoRTtr AniRRlCA. 
By HvAvtd BouTLLL GiiEE[«£. &VO.. 79, b4. 

The Countv Palais.ve of Di/RMAM. 

aSludy inCon&tilbtional Hifttory. ByQjUl.^ 
i-Ajin Thouas Laprlhv, Ph, D. Svo-, lu, 6if , 

7V/^ AS\,L!CAN EFJSCOPATE ANii THR 
AMKHWAN Col-Oh'lSf. Bv AUTHUH Lvoh 

Lpo^^s, Ph.D.. Int.1rucior in History in the 
Linii-ciiuty uf Micbigftn. Avo., i(u. Gd. 
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Hill, — LtsEKTr DacustRNTs. With 

Conttm|iofsiry Eiqxwitlon and Ciilical Com 
racntA drawn IJoni varioiia Wiiiria^ Sclecitd 
andPrepved tiy MhDEU Hili,, Ediicdwiih 
uilnt'odBClioribyAi-or.iiT Bi'^HMi-i, h^lT, 
Ph.D, LrArgc Crown Svo, 7J. W, net. 




LOSIGMAyS A Ca'S STASEUBD UCO GES^EK&I. 



Histofy* Politics, Polity, Politioal Memoin, &e. 



Hsmmc Towns.- Edn^ by E. A. 



bvB^.w.um. o«fr^ »r>v-c 



■r A W. 







HltQttf.— -^ MiMoxv OP BitimH 

InSiA- IW Sif W]LL*A1| WlLbD* HV1»T1II, 
K.C Jl.J. , M A , J-I. IJ Vol. 1 - [nUodDC- 



ton u> f hr OvotJirow of the Enedflh ia ifae 
t¥o„ kfti, VuL ii,— Tu the Un>Ofi tA the 






OU mnd Kvw Comrirri*! under ihc Evf of 



ftvtf . |«d 



[ Itigram. ^i^ C/ttrrcAi ExAum^- 

^^H ///jw LJj- /jV^t// /tisrvmr. 9rvtn the Gfie*- 
^^B l>«lli«ri Ci>rti|Uffti lit the i^f-uJaiive Urijon 

f I ¥irim, nvOr. J4J. 
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lOrCC' ^ Snokt Hf^Tonv op J»m- 

IdfOi Aom ^ Su]ieHi Time* 10 1603, Bv 
r. W. Jt^ci, LL.U. Cf9ttn avo,, IM. 6i. 



fC&fe ud Mallesotl' -HfsroMv ot 

-TUB JN0iJ^N Miii!W\ 11157.1*53. Bj Sir 
JoHv W, Kavk and Co4uncl G. B. Halle- 
wtM. WUh AnAiyEVitJ Tidct and Maps and 



Kcat — T^tfA Es\-.Listi RAmcALs: an 

Hikioriol »ieidi> Br C. B. Roilahcii 

Lai^ (Amdkew). 
/V/fl MysTsny of Makv ^tvaut^ 

With 6 PhDiogTavure FlaiM (+ Fflnraiiflf 

and 15 OCllCl JtlDJLlT^tlDIlh hVVJ.H I'M- nd- 



/**ftfi THE SfXTU AX& TtfH (7*J«V 
Mis/njet'. Wirh OixatIc'* Coitt of Ai 



..... .fcfnift 

ir» olour, 3 rhturigjavure PocttBila and 
Other llIuHTrauon;. hvo., lai, 6d. nci, 




ifturte. — HiSTotitcAt StrR¥£r or 

Pfffj Cfin/srjA^f HDijCATiOii. By S. S. 
LikUJiii^, A.M-. LL,D, Crown fivo,, 71, ^, 



Lcc^ (The Rt. Hoa. WiLLUB £ &( 



MMzr or THM SfTrrr or JF. 









jte^i ly C0K1 istjrrAi. rripj^a, §. ^ 



Lumsden's Horee, Records of.- 

and ntMnrroDt Pomaits ind llli,»r»t«rB 
ihc Ten, 410. iji nct- 



Lyncb,— r«* W^* or thm Cim^ 

IS CtusA. By Gicaoi Lrjttw, Sp,^ 
Cajmp«(iiicAt oi the ' Sfiliaev' ac \h^ 
Portr«ii aAd 31 Ulatiratiao*. Cron »«». 

fij net- 



Macaulay iLord). 
TVj Z//-# 4J/D tfcjtjn o^ j^tp 

Vols. V.-VIJ. Iljjjii, Bh>iHijt^ 
txt'r4>f Pbnal Code. Covrt/^tF^ 

Vul. Vlir ^pgrcj/MS. Lais ^^FAfuciKrr' 
Rottz. Afi.-'i.ftJ.AArors PofMs 

Vol- [X. and X. Tur Lin 40 
LsnEPS Of LcKD Macal-x^y B* 

Sij O, O. T»VELTA^ Rart ' ^ 



MH3SK^. LO^fOMANS & CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WOAKS. 



History, Politios, Polity, PoUtioal Memoirs, &c, — confinueei. 

Mackinnon (Jamls, I'h D-). 



Macauiay (Lorcli — coatinacd. 

'AilhiHV' lulilii'i, Wiih T2 Porttnilfl. 

FRO.V TUS AcCE5StO.\ QP y A.VKS T/IX 

VdIk, Vll,-X. EssMYSA.yffBic^/tAmiAs^ 
VoK. Xt.-XII. SPEEcrrgs. Lavs qf 



Cobinrt Edition. it vcLi, FcaL Avo., 
Library hditioH. 5 vols. Hvc, £^. 
^ccsss/ov or Ja^rs rtts .s'scoua. 

Pofniiar EdtUun. 2 folfi. Ci- bva., ^s. 
Siuitani'i E^'I'irti- i voU- Cr. fivo., lia. 
Pfi'He'i Eff-t'un. 4 vdU- Ct. »vo., i6i- 
• Albany^ Kdirwti. U'lih 6 Pcniraii*, 6 
vo\t. LjrgF L'rown Aviir, js. (jd. each- 
Cdt'Het EiiiStm. 8 voK. Post Hvo.. 4M. 

■ Ed4i4btrek^ EtiitlOH- 4 voli' Svij., bip 

each. 

CXJTK-Ji AjiB HUTOHKAL ESSAYS. 
I'^Tfl lAfS Qf ANCI&NT ffOM/r, etc, in I 
volume, 

P"piii*ir EdtU*"*, Ciown dvu,, ti, lul, 
- Silver L'hr,ify ' ii-^^cl»- With Portrail 

and 4 llluaiiations t^ Lht ' Laya*- Cr 

Svo., 3 J. 6J. 

CumCtAi. A.W H/STOitlCAL ESSAi'S. 
Student'! Bitirio'l. i vol, Cr. «vci„ 61 
' Trri'ri'viiM ' Editiott. < vo)^. Cr^Bvo,, qj 
CjAfjfrf iiiiiti\in- 4 viib>, PoaI ttvc-, 44J, 

■ Ediilirfgli ' EdiUt'it. J vfllk Bvo., fU' 

tfftch. 
/.fAnipj' EtStliau. j voIb. bvc, j6i. 

£.>.5-r li^^^'hicliTfiay behadatparaiely, 



llflirtib t CautDlEiiluiAl 

Hliioiy 
WiuTCj- MtMinM^ 



PrcderLck cha Or«(. 
RbhIic tod G bdtWnt- 
Lord Hicnn. 
Lord Clj ^ 

Lord BvfOH, »iid Tht 
ConiJf DrvB4litla af 



C-j^Liff Edition- 4 vot-,- t^^ii Svo,. J4J. 

Ssf,jitrT/offs j'/toM r///i lVfiir^^•csof 

lono AUc^uur. Rdiitd. with Occa- 
■lonal Noiw, by ide Righi Hon. Si' G. O, 
T«*vii.^A^. Hui- Crown hvo., ftt. 



The Gsatrijf a\d J?£f:7.jjvs ofi 7y/£ 
FfiSKOi MoffAftcny. ffvo,. tn, net. 

Mallet. — MaLLKT DC PaM APiD 7'fi£ 

M^Lit^ET. WiLh rht>ii>£iiviJic PoiUaiU 
avo-p tii. td. nel. 

May. — Th£ Co/rs rtrvrtoifA l H/a- 

TOiJy OP Escl-nKO ^Tice the Accooioii 
of Geoigc III. ^760-11*70, Ky^^irlHOHA* 
EHfihJNE Mav, K.C.U. [Lord hambofOUgh). 
jTolt Ct. 8vo-, tBlJ. 

Merivale (CHASLts, D.D.). 

E.vpSsB.^vo\&. CiownSvo.t 31. 6(f. each. 

The Fall ot r an Roman R^i'ViiLK; 
a SiioEt Hiatory of i^ie Labi Century of tht 
Coniinonwcakhp iJmO', 7J- (kJ. 

General Htsrony cf fioM£t from 
The hourdadon of the City (o [he Fall of 
Auguiiiuluv n-c. 753-A,D. 476, With 5 
Maps- Crown Svo., 71, M* 

Montague, — Tjis EitMA/^rs uf 
Ex^Lun C<^\snriJT'0N4L /inruitr. fly 
F. C, MoNT4av«t M.A^ Crown ctvo-, 31. 6J. 

Nash.— 7>M Gjjeat FAUf^i- ano 

/rs C-icsES. By Vj^i^ghais Nash. With 
^ ILIiL-iLrationfi ftom Phcto^aphj* by the 
Auihor, and a Mjp oi India bhoAing the 
Faminf- Area Cfijwh Mvo-^ f>J. 

Owens College Essays. ^Kdiied 

by T- F- TiJUL M..\.. Professor of Hffilory 
in ihe OwcnH Co]lcec» Viciorm Lriivciihay, 
ai>d jAMbn Tait, M,A,, Aaaintant Lvclurcr 
in HiAlon'. With 4 Maps. Jfvo.. lu, Cd.nelH 

Powell and Trevelyan, — 7J/« 

a Cdllrciian o! Uf»pul>l■^.^led Uocumcnd, 
Edittd by Edgar Voweul and G>^ M, 

Randolph.— 7>//7 /*»■ ^ati Poucr 

QP A,\,\£XAl 'i>V| wrlll SptCliil Krfi-lrnCB lO 

ihif rhilipprnca; lu^tlhci with Ubstivniiocia 
on the Siatm otf Cuhji By Cmimam F- 
KaKhoLpiI, KvO-, ^. net- 
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History, Polities, Polity, Political Memoirs, &e, — fOMfinaei 

Rankin (REGiNjkLiij. 



RiCHAHDTNeSKiOJfD. Bvo., toj. fiJ- ntt. 

A Si/BALT£/i:ii's Lstter.^ to His 
WiFS. (The Boer Wu,) Crown «w., 

Ransome. — J^n Rssr of CoNsn- 

By CvRiL Rah&ohe. M,A. Crown &vd-, 6j. 

SeeboIim(FRF-DFffic,LL.D.,F.S.A-)- 

The EffGLfSH ViLLAQR COMMUf9iTY. 
With 13 Maps and Places. Gvc, iGj. 

Tribal Cvstcm i^' Aiff-.u^-SAAvy 
LAif : being an Easav siipplcmemal la 

ii) 'The EnEliflb Villjipc Couim unity,' 
ij 'The Tnbd Sydt^m in Wd»\ 

Selon-Karr,— Tw^ C*/./: /^ -4-pwa, 

rQGu-iQoi ; ot a Kevir^ of ihc ImpenaJ 
VrnnanTy Movrmcni. diid wmt Biibjpcu 
connecicd theicwitti, By5ii Hrmev Stro- 
Kahk, M>r- Wilh a FroriLispicLe by H. 
Ci^TON-Woo&viLLt. Cro^vn 8vo., ^1. nel- 

Shaw. — A Hisioxy o^ ruh £jfci./st/ 

ChUFCH ei/fflMi TUB CSV/t W^ES J.V£> 
VNDUR TNF. COMMOP/VHJi-Ttf, 1640-1660. 

By WitLiAV A. Sk^vv, Lui.D. 2 voK. 
Svo-, 3C*, 

Sheppard. — T/ft^ Old Royal 

P.ii.A'.e OP WNfrstfMt-L. By EuoAt* 
tiiiGPi",\nu, D.D., Sub-Dtan of H.M. 
Chapels Royal. Sub-Almontir to t>ie Jving, 
\\'ith ta l^hoTcgravuic Plalu and 33 oihrr 
lllusiraTJonE. Medium Svo.. au nei. 

Smith. — CABTMAii&AffD THE CaB rft' 
AtiLXi^JVS. Uy R. BuBwgnrH Ssiith, M.A- 
Wilh MapH, Plan*, ttc. Ci. 8vo.. 31. W. 

Stephens. ^ -^ ///srotty of the 

STEPHKHfi. Svo, Vottt. Land [l- iKr each. 

Sternberg. — Afv ExftiRiriucfs of- 
THE fii'Sf WjIK. By Adamieht Coust 
SmKSLian^, With Prtfacf by LicuE-'-Colh 
O. F. I{, tlcHUicabi>9(. CrUAiL Sva> ^t. ncL. 



Stubbs.—JJjsTo/iy of the Usrt^' 

siT\' Oft Dv Alts. By J, W. STvattt- 

Stubbs, — HtswRiCAL /\r9to 

WjLLiASa SivHna, D,D.. /unneily B 
9f Oxfaid, Hcgiui L'l-oJcs^oi 4jf M 
Hisxoty IP iha \Sm\-ctG\iy. Collccicd Hnd 
Edilpd by Abthi R Haabai i,. M-A. Hvxfci 
uj. fiJ. ref. 






! Sutherland— 7>/£ Hi^tokv of A 

TSALiA A\o Nkw Zsalasd. &om 1G06 
iqoo. fly Ann*M>fiR SuTUEItLAffa. M, 
and Gbdvde SUTHEia,AHD, M.A. 
SvD., ai, &/. 

Taylor,—^ Studsnt's MANi/jti. 

TUB MisrottY OF Jnhia. By Colonel 
nowa Tailuw. CSJ. Ct. Svd., 7*, Grf, 

Thomson,— tV/M-J^jp/>rj/if,ft>»'^;ri; 

a T^arialLVr of the OuthrFak of t^Mi. By 
K- C. Thcimsu^. With -I Maps amj ^ 
tllu^liAiianK. tiva,, joj. &f, nt;l. 

Todd. — PABLiAXSPrrAKY Goy. 

.vayr /-v jus BtiirisN Colomjss^ Bv 
ALriiEUfl ToDDt LL.D. S\o,, ju^, nct^ 

Trevclyan, -The ArVf:K/CA/f Aenj- 

wrrOA: Pari 1. ij^iyyt. By Sii O 

TTeve]yzn.—E'Vf-LA.vi> jjv r>/£ ^<-^ 

P>' IVicLiFFE. By GaoiOE Macauj 
Thkvex,van. »vo-, 151. 

Wakentan and HassalL — ^ssa^s- 

!.V7 ifOIX-CTOI/Y Tf THE Art'/U' O^ SMUJSM 

Coxsiin/iiOA-^AL Hisro/n^. Edited by 
HcftHV Okia.ev WAfctMAN, M-A-. and 
AfiTiii'j! Hassall, M-A. Crown Svo., 6f- 

Walpole-— AT/stvjp:' d/- £ya/.Aarif 

t-JfOA/ TflB COSCJLVSIQS^ OF TUB G/tM^T 

IVah in 1815 TO tSs$. Bv Hit SrttHi 
Walpole. K.C.H. e volt Cr. Hvo.ftj. 

Wylic iJames Hawii-ton, M.A.). 

ffisTORv ay MjVGLAyj? i/nrffsjt 
Hea'KV IV. I vfilR. Ootfn Kvo. Volv 
I.. nOQ-HO^. 101. &/. Vol. ir., 1^05. 
l^c*. J3i, JflHf it/prml). Vol. IIL, f- 
1^11, 15). Vi>i IV.1 i4i]'i4L3t ilM. 

The Cotfjw/L of- Co/fsrA^xe rtt ths 

Dc-UH Gi' foilN Hvs. Cf,8vo.,6<. neu 



MESSRS. LONGMANS ft CO.'S STANDARD AND CEN&aAL WORKS, 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, &o- 



Bacon,— T'//^ Larr^n^ am* Lifb vr 

fpA^CIS BacOV^ !S'CLV:>t^'G ALL HIS Oc- 
CAsrrt.VAL iVon/cs- Edited by J^mmSpkp 
niNG. 7 vok. Sv^., ^4 ^1. 

Bagrehot. — Broot^Ai'/irCAL Stl'dies. 
Bernards (The) of Abington and 

Nether Winchendon; A Fairuly H>&TCFiy 

Blount. — The MsAwiti^ of Sjn 

E.'ii^^jt BLOi'AT. A, CO., Ell. Iiditcd 
IJb> SxLAR r J. RciP, Auilior of • The Life 
and Times of Sydncv Smuhn' tic. Willi j 
Piiologramrc Plflle*. Svn., tot 6-/ net. ' 

Bowen. — Emi'^fti} BoH'sur: ^ Me- 

MOiii. Byiljt Kev. (he Hon. W. E. Bhwe^j, 
With AfijicfidiCfi, 3 Phnrogravurt PrtxiraTTi 
and 1 ijthcr llliiSHiuiinv ,Svi>., i2i.6/f. ncl, 

Carlyle.— TVow-^s Carlvls: A His- 
tory 0* hit Life. By J^MB* A-BTHOUV 

"735 «**35 
r8j4 i^^i- 



2 volftr Cfown Wvo,, yi, 
a vols, Lrown Hvo.. 71. 



Crozier, — Mv Isxer I.iff- -. being a 
Ch^ptpr \\\ PcrsinaJ Evoldlmn and Auto. 

LL.D. Svo., iHJ. 

Dante- — The Life asd Works of 
D^.\7E ALrJiiftrsxj . bcinf; an Introduction 
to ihn Study of ihc 'Divina Cojnmeiiiti V 
Hy iht Ktv, J. K, HooAH. U-D, Wiih 
Portrail- Avo.. tat.td- 

Danton. — L/pe of Da.VtOX. By A- 
H. hni^i^. With PortrsiiTft, Cf. ^vo.. 6j. 

De Bode» Tne Bakca-ess de BoD^t 

I i"y\^c^. Uy William b> Chtldk^Pcm- 

L ■■EVTuH. With 4 Phoiogravcre p£>rtfajti 

I and nllier lllusliatinnt^. Bvn., gill lap. 

II Erasmus- 

Z/w( ii^D Lefteks of Bxasmus^ 

L By J*MEs Arthquy FnoLUt, Ciovrn 

^^ Ttfs EftsriES OF EftASMis, from 

I drranfia'd m Order of limr^ Englit^h 

I Tran^AUvna, uUh a CumncRi^iy Gv 

P FrahcisMohgan NicHQLFi, Svo,, ii^i- ncL 

iOytMJf^ By Ji3«* TvNDArt. Crown 
8va., 31. Gd. 



FenelOQ : hts Hnenda and his 

EnemteB, i^jl-itej. By H. K. SA^iDfiRS. 
With Portrait, W.. toi. 6J. 

Fox. — TWi: Ejaj-i' HisroKV op 
CfiJifLKS JAA/Si Fox. Uy Ehc Kigh* Hon. 
Sir G. O. THEVELvxsi. HarL Crown Suo., 
3). fi^. 

Froude,— /A/Trt^y.A FEviDh ; Some 
Hc|i'iJ'iEi ^nd KcpriiUcd LoiLinients. With 
a BJQ^rapkical Picfanc bv ihc EdiUK, 
L. I. Gu[^tv, WiTh lllunlrsliorn. ftmn 

Granville,— At','/f J^suoKr^s of ras 

L.f7EH LiFS CF HARttfsr, CgI'STBSS 
GjlAUi^lLLE- Hy her Granddaughier. (he 
Hon. Mre. Oj.dtiki.d With ty PnriiaitA. 
Svo„ gilt top, i&s^ nci- 

Grey, — AfEnctF of S/k G£oR{iE 

(Uer, B^/iT, G,C>S,. lycjQ-iSft!!. By 
Makpci,!- CrlfctHioKh D.D-, Ute Lord 
Bi4hop of Londor- With 3 Porlrdl*. 
Crown Siio., fir. ntt. 

Hamiiton.— Z/^£ of Srx William 

Namjitcv- By R, P, Gpavee. 9vo. 3*oIa. 
15J. each, AunEr^Dt'Td Svo , 6£/. eewed- 

Harrow School Register (The), 

iHnivjgno, ^tcmid Hdiiinn, i^ai. Bdiled 
by M, G. Dai^gL[sh. Barrmipi-arLjiw 

^vo, 151, llcl, 

Havelock.— -V^^^/jTi- OFSritl/sM/ty 

JiAVSUKHr. K.C.B. by JOHW Ct-AMft 

Mi^RF-iTHAN. Crown fivo., 31- 6tf. 

HaweLs.— J/i'^t'j/r-^iZ//-*. Bythe 

Rcv,H,R.Haweir. Wilh Pcrttraitof Pichard 
Wagnerand 3 llhti^traTTont.. Cr. »uo.^ 6j.net- 

Hunter— 7>£-Z/;i'fi0jp^/vr Wiiuasu 

Wit^ox Hi'VTltK. K CSJ. M.A-.LL.D. 

AuthOT of 'A Htsiory of BTiEi:ih Indin,' etc. 
Uy FiTAStia Ht^■l SKKirit, F.S,S. W'iih 
6 PotttutJS {d PhiiUjf^nyuiKi) iind 4 Oihci 
tllueiTations, flvc,» i6j. neu 

J ac kson. — SroXE irALL J^cxscff Ay^ 

THsAvsstic^ffCtvrL War. By Lieut Col. 
%j. Y. R. MawDtnaoW- With 2 Partjaila and 
J3 MapH and Plans. 3 voti. Cr.Kvo,, E^i. t^el. 

KJelmanseggCp— ZJ/^iTj' ij^ ^ ytJe'jt- 

N£Y TQ EM<:i,AS'D fy TUB Vmans \^\- 
17G3- By Count FREpEitri:' ICitLHAN- 
<iEiKii. Wiih 4 lllosirationi, Croivn *<vo. 
51, act. 
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lo MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.*S STANDARD AND GENERAL ^\'ORKS. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, fit.^^ontinueii. 



tA Li>\'in>\: i^ij JB3,4, Ediitd by Lionel 
G. KimiNHoh. WiTh 2 Photogravuri- Por- 
irkltB. Sv(K, \ii- net, 

Luther. — L/fiE tJA LuTffKE. By 

Jvcivs KcJSTLih, WUh Ai Illuiuailonft 
and 4 Puftiniilin of M&S- Ct. Bvo,, ji. bd. 

Macaulay.— TVfi i/^a -t*v/^ Lj^tteks 

Vf J-iftto ^/AC^L'r.jiy. By the Kight Hgn, 

Sii CO. TnEvsLVAN, Bsui- 

P •■pn Utf Kd 'Hon. 1 voL Ct. ttvo., -it-hii. 
Studfnt'i Edilran j vol, tTr *vd-, 6i- 
C'lt/tiut Edition^ 2 vo]i^ Post Rvo.. tii- 
' F-itiiibnrgh^ Edition. zvoEt. tivc.,6j, cAcli 
Litr'fy Edition. 1 voIa. Bvo., 361- 

Marbot. — J^//s Mehqu^s of r/fs 

;"- 
Max Muller(FO 

///£ LtFE Af^D J,£TT£/iS Of THE 

HiCMT Hos- FitrSDRfcji Jtf.u Mlllbr. 
Edited hy lut WiJe With Photopavure 
Poilrjkh and olher lllu^Lialianf. a voU-, 
^vo., )£j, net. 

-Vj' AuTomocRAruy ; a Fra^menL 
Willi 5 PtwtrailB. Hva,, im, &i- 

AoLD Lajvg Srf/A. Second Series, 
Bva, 10 J- 6rf. 

Cfitrs FJioM A Cs/iMA/r IVokksiiof. 
Vol. II, l^io^ritphicBl Esaaya. Cr.Svc, jj, 

Meade— tfA.v^ff^i Srx /i:atAiiD 

Mf.ADE .iNIf TUB FsL'DATOitrSrArss Of 
CsvTKiL Asa S<nrr/j£/tiV L\i>ia. By 
Thuuas HEfJvv Thopntun- Wiih PorLniii, 
Map and llIuBUmtkHiH. Avo.. roj. A<f. net. 

Morris. — Thr Life of IVilljam 
Mofetfi:,. By J. W. Mach^iu Wiih a Por. 
Lraits^d Mother [ilu^tr^cionsby E. H.Keuv, 
etc. f voli. Ldri;*: Crown 8vlj,. 103. ntt. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A- M F., Auihoi of ' Koitign Cuurls and 
Foid^n Home^'. Crown 8vo., 61. 

PitgW. — MEMO/ff^ ASt> L£TTEfiS Of 
Sin Jamss pAt^£r. Edited by SttPhEN 
PAfttT, one of hi* tone. With Portrait. 
Uvo., CU. net. 

Place,— //^JT Z/^J? c?/' fEAmnS P/.ACE, 

Wiih J Portraits- flvo,, lu. 



IDl. 
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OF U//S. Pfi/i-irLvBSS PoiTrs. OF H^eo- 
w/cK HiMSB. OxciJV- i736-iT(&H, tdiied by 
Emi.\ ). CUHENNCIN. Svo., gilt iijp« iCU 

R&makr/shna : I/f^ Lif& 

S^NAIJJ, By the Eight Hon, F. 

Rich. — -■!/.< *h' Htcfi, CoiA'rsss 

iV^xu/cA [ibiyityH\-. Her Family land 
Knertde- 3y C, Fr.it. S«rTH. \Vil.h 7 
Pholo^TavurF PoiIraiCt and Q oihtr I tlualfi 
tjon!^. svOr. gilt tcp, if<tr nci. 

Rochester, and other Literorr 

Rakes of the Court of Charles II., wili 
Aomc Account of their SurroundmEra^ Br 
the Atflhor of 'The Life of Sir Kenelm 
DigSy; The Life of a Pr.g/ etc. Wiih ij 
Puriran-. avo., iCi. 

RomaneSv — Tf/E LfEx aivo Lsj't, 

afG£oKtiJCjoit.\ Aa.vjvfts. Af.A., /-/ -i'.^ 
S.A'.^. Wrmen and Eoliic^J by hia Wtrft 
- With Poitrail and 1 Hlualration-^ Cr. 
51. net. 

RuSSelL — SiiAi-lOa^filELD AXJJ 
OwyEES. I3> C:^J^6tA^ct Lai>^ Ruskj^lL. 
of Swalbwfidd Pak, Wkh 15 Ph<*togra^'ure 
PojtiaiU ^nd 3G otlict lUuftltaliuns. 4(0-, 
|;ili i:d^i:b, ^m. ncrE. 

Seebohni,"'r//££JA'wiA'Oj¥fi^'^^;rA-j 

— jr^j^A CpIET, KHASStUS. J-VP I liOM. 

ItORS ■ a Hjilory of Iheir Fellow. \\ 

Hy FirEl»|irHlt SF.RROhM, NVO-, 14J. 

Shakespeare. — Outiines o>f 

J.JJ^E 01- JtHAVHSfBAMM^ H/ J. C Ha 

wELL-PiirLLiri^ With IllLisiiaiioiTii 
FacpiiriilcPr 2 volh. Royal Svo-, 21s. 

Tales of my Father. --By A. M. 

Auttiur uf ^ rmci|;n Couita and Fareign 
Homf*/ and ' On the Bankft of llic Seine *. 

Tallentyre.— j^/M tt'i'MEjv cr rjfs 

S.n.o.vs. Aiii} oihri Fici^h Porlraiia. 
ft-G- T-iiLEsfiBr., WiUi II Photo^fr* 
PoitiaUn. Svo., loi- 6J- nct- 

Victoria, Queen, iSi^-igoi- Bv 

KEcmifO H. HoiHEi. M.V a. F.S A., Lib- 
rariar to ihc Quten. With PtKftoefavurc 
Poitriit. Ciurtn Svo,, gill (op. bi- t«^i. 

Walpole, — Some Uypi'BLfSHti& 

Leusps t^r HojTACS H'alpoU- Edited 
by Si I Si't:hLi-:R WArPDi-B. ^.tZ.H With 
J Porir^m. Crown Svd,. 4J. 6d. net, 

Wellington.- ///'£ of the Duk^ 

Qf i\'sui.t?ii^vo!i. By the Rev- G. R. 
GL«to, MA^ Crown 8vo>, 3J. 6(f. 
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UHSSRS. LONGMANS & LO/S STANDARD AND GENERAL WOKIC& 



Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &g. 



ArnoJd.— Jii^'*.'- ^yf> Laj^'h^, By Sir 

IZds^'in Aar^oLD. With 71 lIluBlialiorLa- 

^rown Hvo„ 3f. erf- 



Baker (Sit S. W.). 

Eight Years /.v C^y/o.v. With 6 
illuHtratione- Crown tfvo., 31. 61/, 

CsVLOh. Willi bliLuatiL (;r.Dvg,,3t.6J. 

Ball (JoHN> 
TfJK ALPt?f£ Gt^fDE^ Reconstructed 

and Revised on Iwh.ilf af the Alpine Club, 

by \Vr A. H. LooLiDGt. 

Vd. !., Tj/B Il'ffj7'jrff^-1i/»j. tht Alplnt 
Region^ South of the Rhone Valltfy, 
b-OTTi thr Ucl de I'endD 10 i^ Stniplon 
I'au. With g New and ReviHed Maps. 
Crawn Avo-. lit. acL 

Hilars A.vo Notes, Paactical and 

SctSNVtriC. IVK TttAiELLSKS IN TfiE 

Am: bciriR a Rc^iaion of the Genera] 
Iniroduction iq ilic ' Alpine Guide \ 
Cro*r Bvo^H 3*- ncl- 



Bent- — T/fA- f<i'tytin CfTiKS OP Ma- 

SHo.\.iLA\^Q : being a Hpcard of Eiravaiior 
and EcploraLLOn in iflgr. By J. Thf-OPOHE 
Ut>.x- With 117 llluatiationfr^ Crfvwr 



Brasse/ {'^h^: Late Lady). 

HttMS O.y THE CtCMAJf FOK ELBIfMN 

MOXTUS. 

Unbimi Editn'H. With Map and btt IHkii- 

iijiLions- Ci. 6vD,. gill edgesn 71. Gd. 
^'tvrr Ltbr<i/y ' Eitition. WiiU 66 IIIub- 

Piif-fiS.if lirhtioi. Wiih £□ IHuaU-atJonb, 

f IQ, , &•(. uw?d) a. rlaili. 
Scjh«<i/ EditioH. Witli 57 IlluiiraUani. 

Fup-. u, doth, or it. while paiLFiment. 

Si/ys/n.y£ A\n SriirrAf iPi t/if. East. 

P.jful.if Eiiitiifn- Wilh J03 [|]LJtilTBtion!k 
410.. Gd. acvul. If' cloUi. 

/^ rffM TjtAii£:s^ TJf£ T»op/rs, a/^d 

rum ' fCoARtxc Foirnss '. 
C'ibmjfB*(iinm. With Md)) «nd do IILus- 
uali^nt, Cl. Hvo,. i;ilf edg», 71. (U. 



Fountain [Paul). 

Tf/e CS^SAJ- Df-SAffTS A.VD FOMMStS 
OFNoifT/4 AUEitJCA. WiTh a Preftce hf 
W. H.Hl'dsus, AutTiar Df* Tht Natikfativt 
in La PJala/ clc. Ova,, gj. 6ti. nctr 

yj/£ C/TA^^ r AfiJV^TA/SS Afft» 

FoRSSrs OF Sovnt AttSA/L\i. With 
Porirjjtand 7 IlluiilraEioni, Svo., icu, firf. 
nei. 

Froude (J-^^ts A). 

OcfAA'A .- or Engld^id and her Col- 
onics- With g llluiiLratiDJLfi. Cr. fivc.^i , 6d- 

Ths Eh'CUSH iJf TflE IVj?st JjTDtSS : 
or. the How oF iriyewB. With 9 llltifitrS' 
lioTiij, Crown Kvo., as, baardst ai. ftd. cloth' 

Grove,— 5ftr£A'/r'(JA.s Z?^ri' Camf' 

Plioii»eiiivuic Ppfiraii anJ ji llltiKiatJcm* 
ffam Pholo^aphfe. iiiva-, 71, 6if. net. 

Haggard, — -■/ IVuv/bf PuGRrMJcs : 

llein^ iin A4:cuunt of Tjavde thiough 
Palevtjn<!, Italy and ihe Island of Cyprus, 
iindETtaken in the yeai igiio. Hy K. Kidfv 
HAtUAvn Witl]3] [lluFttrations from Photo- 
g^aptiii. Cr. 0VU.. ^lIl top, izi. fid- net. 

Heathcotc— 5a Ksi.da. By Nor- 

MAH IIuATn^oTK. Wtch So t11uiaiaiioj;a 
from Sketchcfl ai>d Phoioeraphs of (he 
People, Scenery and Birds by the Aulbot' 
FivD-. rcu M. net. 

Howitt.^- VisiTs n> /iF.MAKKAai.n 

f*LACES, OJd KallE. Battle -FicldA. Scenes, 
lUuBtialivc of SuikinK PftftsaKes in En^liBh 
HisEory a.nd Pocli>- By Wili-tah HowrTT, 
With So [LluriHaEioDK. Ciown hvo., 31^ ^J. 

Knight (E. F.). 

tVijfi r//£ J^oiAL Toiff^ - a Nirra* 
live cf ihe Keccm Tuur of the Diikc and 
Duch&ih uf CcniwaJ] and ^'ork through 
Gicaici Dntain- W'lth 16 Itiuaiiaiiodi 
and a Map, Crown Kvo,, jjk net. 

Ttffi: Ckol^k OF THE * ALEiert' : xh^ 
Narraifve of a StarcTi for Tfeasurtor The 
Dc>cfi Inland of Tnmdad- Witft 2 Maps 
and J3 lltuEl;alLoni. Crowd Svo., 31, fid. 

IVffsRK Tf/jfSE Mmpixes Meet: a 

Narr?riv« of Kpcefti Travel in Kashmir, 
We^Trrn Tiber, Balli'^lan, Ladak, G*lg(t, 
and the adjmriini^ CoiiTLtr]c*>- Wtih a 
Map arid m ItlustraiionH. Cr- hvo-. 31. 61/- 

T/fE 'Pallon^ osr THE BAi-Tic: a 
Vm-at^ from Londoo to Copflnhann id 
a Itiree-Tonnvi ^-pigtt 

LUuciraikmft 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. — continued. 



Lees. — Peaks a^d J'jxes : another 

Norway Book. Uy J. A. LkGS. Wtth 6j 
JlluEifflTiont and PhoiogTjqilu. Cr. t(vo.. Oi. 



Lees and Clutterbuct— BX. ] 887 : 

LfcES and W, J. Cll'TTRitHUCK. Wiifi Map 
uid 75 Illusiialiona. Ciown Svo,. 3J. 6ii. 



Lynch- — Afmsn/a : Travels and 
Biudm. By H, F- B. LvNcrt, With iqj 
tHuttrafioDB fiome in linit) rcproduceil 
from Phmogiaphs flnd Sktichea by ihe 
Author. Ifi Maps and Pliiii^. j Biblioyiaptiy. 
Aiiil a Map uf AfnicEiia and adja^cni 
CDUntricb. £ voffi. Mediun ^^vd.. ^ift top, 
4.3V, nct- 



Naasen. — T//e First Caossjj/c or 

G«A£JVLJ.VD. B> FHrDTjCJf Nasshh. Wiih 
L43 IKuftUaikOrs and a Map, Oown Svo., 
51. &J. 



Rice. — Occasional Essays oy JVa- 
Trrs South Indian Lipe^ By S^A^LE^ 
P. Rti^, Indian Civil Service. 8vo-, lof. frf. 



Smith^ — Cr.JlttRrNG iN TN£ BSlTiii 
/siss. By W. P, Hasrett Skiith. WIBi 

llLu«traiianR and NufnEraiia PIuil 

Pari L Ej/GLAyo. 161110-, jj. ptt. 

Part IL ^^Lfis ^.VD Irelano, i^mo-, 



31. net. 



^ 



Spender. — Ti^'o Winteks jn 

iF^y: being an Acccuni of Two Hohdayi 
fipeni on dnow-fihccBand iuStci^h Driving. 
and intludin^ an EupcdiLivn tu Che Lappa- 
ByA UohUNDSrEFfOFit. With^a tUuacr^ 
tioFu from PhoUtgfapliH^ 8vOr, rof- &i. 



1* 



Stephen. — J"//^ PiAy-Gfrov!vi> o^ 

Europe (The Alpi)- By Sir Lvsui. 

STHPH6N, K C-B, With 4 lllustraliona. 
Crown SvO', 3^^ ^. 



Three in Norway. By Two 

Them, Wilh 3 Map and 59 IlluslralionB- 
Crowr Svo., ii. board n. ti. td. cloth. 



TyndaU,— (John; 



9^ 



The GLACtERSVFTNS Alfs. W[th 
&i lllu^lralionH. Crown Svo.. 63. fKf. nel. 

Hoi'flS OF EjcefCISE I!V TffS Aa^S^ 
With 7 llluEtraiiDOH. Cr. S^o-, 61. 6d, fwt. 



Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edktd by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DLKE OP BEAUFORT. K.G., 
and A. E- T. WATSON. 



i ARCHERY. ByC, J. Longmak and 
Col. H. Walhowd. Wilh ConlribuliouH by 
Miu Lech, ViitatHit Dii.Lnfn, eic- With 
3 Map4. ?3 Platen and 171 IDuRtrationH in 
tbe Ten. Cro\t]i Svu-h cloth. Gj. net 
bound, with giU Ufp, gi- net. 
: 




hatf- 



A THL E TICS. By Montague 

Sbiabmaw. Wiih Chapter* on Athletics 
at School by W, BtACHSB Thuhaa \ Ath- 
letic SpDita in America by C. H, Sti^RRII^t-i 
a Cantiihuiion on ["aptfj-chismg by Wr RVF, 
flpd an Iniroduchon by Sir RiCHAifO Wfb- 
STBH (Lord ALV£iaTuN£). With \i FUlcs 
and 37 ILlubUaiione in ilie Tcxl- Cr. i^vo., 
doth.fif. net; bMlf.botindiwilh fpll bap^gA.net. 



8JG GAME SNOOTING. 

Clivb Phillipps-Wdllev. 



Vol. L AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
WLtfi ContributionH by Sir Samuel W. 
Baieb, W. C. OHWtiLLH P. C, SELOtrs. 
cic. With m PliEcs *rid 57 llluttratjons 
in the Text, Crown Svo,, cloth, 6j. iki ; 
half-bouad, w!lh gill top, cjr. net. 



Vol. U. EUROPE^ ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Conlribu- 
tion-j by Li«ut .-Colon el R. Hbbkr 
Pkbcy, Major ALOEJtNON C HkVsr 
FealVh etc- With 17 Plat« and 36 lUus- 
tiAlions ill ihe Teal- CiDwn &vo., cloth, 
6j. net , half-bound, with gilt top, 91. 



] 



Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-^r>;;i/Hu,frf. 

Edked by H[S GRALE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G.. 
luid A- E. T. WATSON. 



BILUARDS. ByMajor W. Bfto-^D 
rooT, R.E. Willi Comjibuibna by A- H, 
BcvD, SvQE?<HMd DiKOfi, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With El platen, 19 IlluRTrBtions in (he Tdtt. 
and numeroi^e DiAgranifi, Crown %^q-, clorh, 
Oi. nei : half-bound, wiib ^iU \tr^, ^. nd^ 



COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By H^VLKflO Cot, ChAXLEE RtlHAKDHOn. 

ind the HoU' Ceiald Lakcelles^ With 
so Pljilea and ^5 IJIuMrilions in the Texi. 
Crown Bvo-. dolh. 6^, n«t ; hatf bounds with 
gilE top, gi. n«l. 



CRICKET. By A G. Stsel and 
ih« Hon, R. H- Lvttelioh. With Con- 
tribuiiana by Andrew Laho, W, Gs Grace, 

F, Galb,cIc:. With 13 PlMea •nd 51 Illut- 
trationfl in tht Tent, Crown Svo,, cJoth. 61- 
iwi : half-bojnd, with ^It imp, qc he). 



CYCIFNG. By the Earl of Albb- 
■arlk and Q. Lacy Hill[ek. Wkh ig 
PUtcs and 44 IlJusuaticnh in the Tut. 
Crovhn Svo-, duih, 61. nci . half-bound, with 
gih top, 91, ndt- 



nANCING. By Mrs, l.iu.v Grove, 
With Contributions by Mish Mtddlkton, 
Tfw Hon. Mr*, A«»VTAOit, txc. With 
Musical Examples, and 3& Full' page Plata 
and 9) tllbstiauona in the Tcjit. Crown 
SvD.t datti, (a. nct^ hftlf-bound, wicb gill 
lop, ^r net. 



DRIVING. ByHiiGracelhe[Eighih) 
DuiR orBtAuroitT, K-G- With Contribn- 
tioni by A. E. T. Watsom the Eahl or 
CfiALOw, etc. Wiih ii PlaLcs and ^4 lllui- 
IratLoni in the TckI. Crown %\tA,. clolht &i> 
neE ; half-bound, with ^ih top, r^, ncl, 

FENCiNG. BOXING. AND 

lyRESTLFNG. By Waltek H.Pollocr. 
F.C^Gkoii'K, C, Pkbvost, E, B. Mitchhll, 

and WALTfea AiuarRONQ. With t^ Platvv 
and 3f MIuatr^tionB in the Tenl, Crown 
tro., cloth, 61. n« : hairbcand. wrtli gitt 
lop. qi. litt- 



FISJI/NG. By H. Cholmond£lsv- 

Pkmnsu-. 

Vol. 1. SALMON AND TROUT- Wilh 

Contiibutiona by H, R. FfAriciB. Majgt 
JoEfE' P. Tpakepse, etc. With 9 PI4IU 
and nameraus lllu^crsitione of Tackle, cu. 
Crown SvD., cloth, 6j. net* half-bouird. 
with gik tnp. c^. net 

Vol, ]J, PIKE ANi> OTHER LOAHSE 
FISH. Wilh Coniilbution* by the 
Uaaquui of Exeter, Willuh KaNicK. 
Q- CnifraroJ-HEP DAVia^ etc. Willi 
7 Plates And numerous Illustratiani at 
Tackle^ etc. Crown 8v"., tloih, 6s. net; 
half-bound^ with gilt Top, gs. nel. 

FOOTBALL. ffisrowy, by Moni- 
TAaufi Skrapman ; Trrr AssocuitOf/ 
Qams. liy W. J. Oaxlev and G- O. Smrii; 
Tfie Rcirjj Vyropf Gams, by Fjia^k 
Mitchell, Wiih othu ConliibutJonn by 
a Eh Macnaghtshh M. C. Kemp. J. E^ 
ViwceNT. Waltch Camp and A, SvtheV' 
LA?tfD. With r^ Plates and 35 lllumiatifinfi 
in tbc Text. Ciown Svo.. doth, ti. nei ; 
half-bound, with gill top, 91. net. 

GOLF- Ky Horace G. Hutchikson, 

With ConJibutions by lije Rt. Hon. A- J 

BALPOUB.M.P-.SilWiLTtKSlWMOWiBart., 

AMDRaw Lang, flic. With 34 Plales indjO 
llluBiraiioni ir the Tc\\. Crown »so.. doiti. 
^. net : haff-bound, with gilt lop. gj. iwl, 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 
^Eighth? UuKE OF BiAUFoar, KG., bnd 
MowBRAS' Moimis. With Con trf but ion Pi by 
ihfl Earl of SurroLK khu BEkxaifiitc. 
Rev. E- W. L, pAVAEft, G. H, Lohomak, 
etc. With 3 riatch and 54 IHuttlratioii* lA 
ibe ToLt. Cimvn ^vo., ctoih, 61. net ; half- 
boun<l. <vjlh gih (op, f' ncL 

MOTORS AND MOTORDRIl'- 

JWG. By Alfkep C. HAKmawOKTKt tht 
Mrtngtis r-E CHAs^ELot'e-L^iiOAT, the 
Hon. John Scott -Muntaqli, B. J. Mt 
EiEi>v, the Hon C. S. RoLLA, ^ii I^avid 
Sal-tihuns l^ui > rlc. With I] PiDiri and 
ij6 IlluBtiabiins in ihc Teii- Crown Svu,, 
clothi qj, net; hall'bounil, izi, net. 
A Cloth Boi for uv when Motonng. U- ncL 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS ft CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKa 



Sport and Pastime— ^on/mueii. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— *^"r*rii-^^. 



Edited by HIS GRACE THE (&[GH 
iLi>d A. 1^. T. 

MOl/NTAJNE£Ji///G. By C. T, 

DliTT. With Cuntiibudona by the Right' 
Hon- J- BnvcE, M.P., Sii Martttv LoNWtv, 
D' W. Fheshmelu, C. E, Mattiii^ws, elc. . 
Willi 13 PUicK ltd gj INufiUatbns in the | 
Tcul, Ciown dvo., t^olh, 6j- ncl - Kxir 
bound) with (;ili top, 91. net. 

J^OETJ^y OF SFO/^T {T/fE).-- 

Selected by Hel»i.ev Pcesk Wiih a 
ChaplCJ on CliiasLCal Allusiojia ici Spun bj 
Amikrw Lano, and 4 Special Preface id 
ihc BADMINTON L13HARY by A, E. T. 
W&TAQN, With \i ?late>t and 74 llluttra 
lioHH in xhc PEitt. Croun Svi>., cloth, Ci 
ncl ; hnir-boundp wich ^it tap. gj, rtcl. 

JiACJJ^U AND STEEPLE t HAS 
ING- By Ihe Eabl or Sutrot-it apjd 
BtJfKSHtiiK. W, G- Cpaven. the Hon. K 
LAWI.RV, AkTHUB COVF-VTBV, And A. E. T. 
WATSON- WitL Fiontispietc ind 56 Illus- 
CmtJons in ihc Teiit. Ciown Bvo,, clolb, 6j. 
net ; hair-bouTid» with gift rop. 91, net. 

RiniNG AND POLO. B> Lapum 

Robert Weik, J, MriBAV HyowN, T. V. 
DALt, Thh L^ts Dure op BtAiifour, THt 

BAKt OFs SlTPFOI^R AtiD 3kKKSHIRE, ctC- 

With iS PUt« and 41 ULlibIb. in ibc Te-c. 
Crowfi £vD,, dolh. 6j- net ; half-bound, 
wjih gilt top. Qf. Tiei- 

ROWING. -By R. P. P, Rowe and 

L. M. PjtriAn. "Wiih Chaplcr« on Sitcfi^e 
by C P. Sehcicolp And F, Z, Beuo ; Mct^ 
lOpDlilan Rou-ing by S- Le Blanc SuiTh ; 
andor PUSTlN^Gby P.W.Si^UiPB. Whli 
75 llluHtratloiLb. L'lowa Hva.,clalh,& nd \ 
rialMiound. with gjk top. gr, net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.1. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lopd 
WALaiiNtiHArt and Sii Ralph Payhr- 
Gali.wsv, Qarl, With ConltibnlionB by 
the Hon. Gekald Laecelles and A, J. 
STl'ABT-WonTLKV, Willi 11 PlBiM and 
(>j tlluMra.Tion'v in the Te!>|]. Crawnfavo., 
cloth, 6j^ ntl; half-boujid, with gill top, 
V. act. 

Vol. ri- MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lqrp WaIj^inuhah AndSii Ralph PAVhE. 
GaIXWEV, Hail. With Cc-niiibutions by 
Lord Luvat And Lord C^AHi-ts Lrn^ox 
iCBflR, With >; HaEvt [iiid57 UluritEationi 
in the Tai. Crown flvo., clmh, Gi, ac! ; 
half-boumi, wiih ^ih lop, r^. net. 




TH) DL KE OF afiALFORT, K.G,. 

WATSON, 

SEA filSHJSG. Bj John Bicitti 

DVtl!. Sif \l. W. GOHP. UOOTH, ALn» 

L' l-tAifMswoniH, ind W SEvroH. Wnb la 
FuU-pagc PUtcs and i^&lJlust^. in ihcTm. 
Crfun 3va..cli>th. Ad. net: tmlf-boLirkiJ. nA 
^i\t top, gS' net. 



SKATING. CURLING. TOSOC- 

GANINO. Ky J. M. UeATvcovB, C, G. 
Tpbbutt, r Ma»:welt. Withau, Re». 
}n»K Keb», Oiisunn H»Kr. Henry JL 
BtniK. ric. Wiih 12 Plaies and 272 llJi» 
trationa in ibc Tot, Cra^Ti 3va,, i^lolh. fii. 
net ; hilf-bound, ^ith gilt lOp, ^j . net. 



SWIMMING By Akchibald Srw 
ct-ArriandWiLLUu Hri^^Kv, Hon. Sees, i^f the 

Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plate* and 1 11 
nitibuationii in the Tcii. Crc>wii r>vo.. doth, 
61. net r half-baund, vtth gilt icp, 91, 



gi. rrt 



YACHTING. 



Vol. I. CRUISENG, CONSTRUCTION 
OP YACHTS. YACHT .RACING 
RULES. FITTING'OUT. etc. By Sit 
EusvARP SuL,r,[VAN. Bail., Jut, Eaio. or 
PEiriiiPOJ(£, Losr Bpabsev. K.C^B> C 
R. SETH-bMiTH. C B. G. L. Watson, R. 
T- PiiiTCHETT, E. F-K»j]C.BT,etc. With 
11 Plate* and gj ILlu^traiionfi in tbe 
Tout. Ctov^n &\Q.. doili, 5i. net; 
bound, wiih ^k top, gf. net. 



Vol. II, VACHT CLLIBS, VACHT 
fNG IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, VACIJT RACING, tic. 
By R- T, PfliTcnttT, The Maki^I'IS of 
DvrF£niN ANi> AvA, K.F,, The Ea^i^ of 
Okblow, Jahph McFehkan, etc. With 
35 PlatcE and rho Lllu&tracionK m the 
Tevi. Crciwn 8vo., clnih. ^. Tiet: feBlf- 
bound, wUh gilt tap, gj. ncl. 



vS^ 



TENNIS. LA iVN T£NN^^, 

RACKETS A:VD FIV'E^. By J, M. and | 
t. G. Heathcotb. E. O. PLevDRi.i.-Bov- 
VKRiB.andA. C, AiNQJCK. With Con tifbuliom 
bv the Hchit a, LytteltoNh W- C Maji^ 
SHAt.l... ^ibbL, Ddd, etc^ With 14 PlAtcHAtld 
63 ll1u&trAli«i!> in the Teil- Crown Sw>., 
doth, bi, ntv ; half-bovji-id. with gilt to^. 
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MtSSRS. LUNGMANS A CO.'S SIANDARD AND QENKRAL WORKS. 



Sport and Postime—con/iftuf^, 
FUR. FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Ediicd by A, E. T- Wathoh. 

Cf<jwn &VO.. piiu 51, each Volume^ ctoEh. 

',' Tilt i-'oiHinri lire atm liinnf haif-tioiind in l^euther. aitk gtll iopt t*riit ji. bd. Kit ta^k. 



THE PARTRIDGE. NaJtiral Hib- 

tarv» by the Ktfv. H A, MacPhehsok ; 
Shooting, by A- J Siuabt-Wohtlev ; 
Lookcry. by GeoHdr. SAiJ^TSttUHV. Wiih 
II II lui^ti aliens and various L^idKi^inR, 



FHEGROUSE. Natural History, by 

thv Rrk'. H. A. MAi-PHEH^Dh , Shooting, 
by A. \ 'iTi'AiiT-WoHTr.H'^ \ Cooker)', bv 
CiEnaop Sai*^tkrumv, With 13 Uliistr«1nnh 



THEPHEASANT. Naiuriil History, 
hy rhe Rev, H- A, MAtPHRBUnN ; Shmjunh?, 
Ity A- J, Si'VABT-WninLEv , CooVtry. hv 
ALtiAnoBi !r4NEs SHAf^f. U'jtii 10 lllli^^ 
tralioii:^ and varii^ui Dia^nms. Cro^vn 
ftwo., 51, 



THE HARE. 
the Rev, H. A. 



Natural Hlsiory. by 



by Ihc Hon, OtnALoLAiCELLis \ L'lhjr'intf. 
by Charles PiL:HAKDEon; HmitiniCt by J» 
S- GiBiKkFfs and G, [-1, Lar<OipiAH , Cu-'kcry, 
by Coi, Kfi^^EV HfiBBEiir. Wiih 9 
llluftirniLonf^ Crown Svo., 51, 



RED /?£■£■ jV.— Natural History, by 
the Rev. H, A. MAcr-HEHBon ; Deer Stalk- 
^^Z' ^y Caubron or L/fCHiEL ^ Slag 
hrantin^, tiy Viscount EniiJNUTiKt ; 
Ctxfkcry, by ALEfiAM>E« I^sek StlA»(D. 
With [u IlluauatioriA, Crovn 9>'d,. jj. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 

GatkcibhK'HhIHEii. With Chapici» on the 
Law of i^alTuon Fiahint;b> Claud Douglas 
PawftANT; Coi»lieiy, b> Alexandeh IhnEb 
^HAHD. With b MluhUations, Cr. Bvo.. 51 

THE TROUT. By the Mabqubss 
OF Ghahui, With ChapicCflon ibc Urccd' 
ing of Ttoui by UoL H- Cu^iamce ; and 

CocUny, by ALUHANDEf LnHHS SViAND, 

Wiih 13 illusiiatiOfiB. CioiWTi Bvo.. 51, 

THE RABBIT. By Jamiis Kdn^und 
Harti^d. Cookery, by ALtXA'^toKR IrtHet 
SHA^ib. With JO ll]u9itrHlJcina. Cf , llvo., 51. 

PIKE AND PERCH. ByWatr^M 

St:<ioK (' Etcd«pinncr," Ediira of tb? 
' Fickl'l. WlUi Chapters b) JnHS BlCCKB- 
ovKE anJ W- H. PovE j Cooktf)'H by 
ALKKAhiiiijt Innfs Sh*si>. Hnh 11 II- 
lusiriiiDiif. tZmwP Svd., 51. 






Alverstone and Aicock.— 6^'*ftAr 

CpicAEf it» Hitlnjy and AssocialJun*- 
Edited hy the Kli;h[ Hon. Loyi) ALVrrH- 
HTriftt, L-C-J,. Fie*idcni, and C-W". Alculr. 
SccrctcUVs of the Sui^rcv CuLiricy CjJcktL 
Club. With 4* Lllustcauon*. 'Mo.. i6j,i*ct 



Bickcrdyke.^/?-*Ks or Mr Lihr os 

^^'AJ^n. f-K/fSN AMP S^tr: anti othci 
Paptri. By Jtinw Bilkerpyiik. Witb 
Photo tic l» ill jt Fi-ontibpiccc and S FuN-pA^^t 
l^ljitraiionaH Crown Bvo.. 3J. td. 

Blackburnc — Mr. BiAChntHrta's 
CiAMK^ Ai CNfs\. Sflecicrt. Annotarrd 
and ,\ir4i>£cd bv Himself. Edited, whh a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief Mihloty of 
Bbndibld Cbcs:', bv P. A^itiBHJu'N GhabaU. 
With Ponuir of Mr Blackburnf. Vv«., 
71. 6^. nM. 



Dead Shot (The): or, sportsman s 

Complete Guide BeingaTrFAdscDnlhEUie 
of llieCiuii, With Kudimenlary and Finishing 
LcH^ns m ilie Ail of ^houimt; GiUitc of all 
kindj,. AIm) Gaiuc-drivm^. Wildfonl and 
Pigeon ^bhodlm^ 4 Dog-bicaViRE, etc. By 
Mahhsmas, Wrth numcrout lllaBlrationh. 
Cro^vhSvQ.. rof, A<i. 

Ellis,^ C/tEss ^/'.^AA'j ; or, Short and 

Bri^ihi Guinn at Cbcu. Collccttd and 
Airanprcd by J, H, ElLJ^, M,A- Kvo..4«. td. 

Folkard.— 77/^ WiLiy-Fonthn : A 

Treaiise on Fowling. An<ient and Modsn, 
dciCiipiivc al«) of Dccoyt and Fh^hi-p^jcidaH 
Wild-WI ShooiingH Gunnini; i^int^ Shoot 
ing-yacl^Li, ttc. Also Fo*bnK m the Fcni 
and in Foreicn Cf>ijnCiie«, KocV-fowbng, 
t:\t.. tftc, by *l. C Krti.<*nn Wiih ij fcn 
on Steel, and «cveiai WoodcudL 



livings 




Sport and PastiniE — contimud. 



or AtfCt/Bi/y. Uy Hopacc Koffo. New 
l^diticn. ilioroaghLy Revised and Kf-writtcn 
by W, BtTT. M,A. WUh 4 Prt&« by C. 
J. LowariAJj. M-A, Sv<x. t4f- 



Mad<len.^/>M- I>/^Ry of J/^/v^ 

and of ETuabeihap Sport. Ky iTir . 
Hon, D. H, MAPUt^H Vite-ChanctlkiT ; 



Francis,— -i^t>0A't».v Aitcum: or, ^ Maskelync,— S/^^/r/*^ -*,v^ ^i>rsM 

TjtaliM: on lliC Art of Fishini; in every i 

BrBineh ; indiiding full III u&iiaitd Li^lofSal- 

mon FlJe&^ ]iy I'Mancis France- With Pot- ! 

tfrait and CoLouTftd PlfllCK^ Ciown Sva. i^i. I 



(lornpleic! Hevelatinn of 111* SgCTPT' 
Cheatiifg ai Gunes of Chinee ai>d Sk . 
juif» Nevil MAKKtiLi>K, of Uu E^\ : 
HaII WiLh 3i Illubtntions. Crown b«i>»6> 






Freraantle, — r^^ Book of rnK 

KiFLE. Bv the Hon. T. P. Fhsmantle, 
V,LJ„ Majou lit Bucks V.«,C. With 54 
?lules and 107 Diagrams m ihc Tent. Bvo-i 

Gathorne- Hardy. — Au fumns tv 

AKGYtJi-^HIVH WITH ROD lyD (7 t/A'. By 

iht Hon, ,V E. GxTHoB'iR-HAsnv. Wiin 
3 PholD^TAvuic Illustration* by AnOiTDAUQ 
ThoftEUJrW- fivo,. 61. net. 

Graham. —Ci?i'Arvp)' pastimes j^ok 

Btirj- By p. AretJEHBuK G(-*h*m- Wiih 
253 nW rat I on 14 from lUa wings and 
Phomuiaphii.. Cr Sm.» giJi rdg«t ji- ntr> 

Hutchinson,^ 7V^ Book da Golf 

4SD iiOLFEKS. By HotlA^L G, HVTCHIK- 
ao". With CunliihutHiiiB by Mbb Auv 
pAftan. H. H. HrLTON. J, H. Tavlob, H 
J. WnioiiAM* Olid MtssfH, Sutton A. Song. 
With 71 J^onraitftfrom I'hDlOgrapln. Ljigp 
cfuwn iy/c., gik top, 71. bd. net. 

Lang- — AivGLijiTG Sketi'nf.s^ By 

AT4D1IEU' Lxvc. With 20 ]lltttiiATion«. 
Crown AvD.t )i. Chi, 

LiUie>— CROt^CErt/PTO Date Con- 
taining ihc Ideas and Teachings of ibe 
Ltadinc Playcrv, and Champton^ Hy Ak- 
rHVift LiLLLP, WiTh Conliibiition* bv 
LifurCoL tht Hon. H. NF.F.nrtAM, C D. 
Liitof-Kt etc. With ig [tlustuuoiLS (15 
PoilraitH^, and llunlcro^^ Dia^ii-jTrir^ Svo.. 
lot. 64r nrt. 

LjDCOCk, — -?/zif .^jVD -VrffAH'," being 
;>jHiDi on the Tdciwy and Practice of the 
Oiiini: ol' BlIljdLdn, By C- D, Locock. 
Wub [}ia^i'ain», Ciown ^vcx, 5a. net. 

Longman. - -C>/i^-? Opsmyc&. By 

pPEDGSICK W. L0F4O1HAN- Fcp. 8vo., U- M. 

Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

MfN- Ity Cat^tain Cciktla>ijt QtjRticici 
M^^Kcn^iE. CiEtVku Svo-. li. 6i^. net. 



Wlih » FiuniiFipiEcc in Photogmurr V 
SW J, t. MiLi^iB, Bait.. P.R,A.,8 Ptuft* 

fiiiivure Pljica. 3 Coloured P^ale^,^.' 
Ulu5Er;itioiiH Tiom iht Auihoi'* l>r . 
and iroiTi Phoio^rapbfi, Koyal ^\-^.. ^- 
top, 30;. net. 

Tif£ Natvpai^ HfsroRY or 
Bt.-!7ts/i ScktaCS- FsEiyirfG Di 
W'ilb 6 PholDBTa^ureB and 6^ Plalo 
in Colour*) (mni Drawingi by ihe Author. 
Abchihavp THOHitiRs. and from Phuft- 
^laphh, Hoval jLo.. cloLh, gili lop. jf(l6i. 
net. 

Modem Bndg:e.—H)- Slam' Wfth 

A. hepTint o* The Laws of Bridge, a* a^loptn 
by ihc PonJand and Tiwf Clubs, lamn. 
gilt cdgcsn 31, Ccf. net. 

Park.— 7>^>- Gamf. of Golf. Dj 

Wii-i-iAH Paril, Jun.. lIh3nipio& Golltr* 
LBB7-ag. Witli 17 PI^Lca and ifi IllDSEn- 
tiona in tlic Test. Crok-n Svo., yj. 64. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bait-). 

Zz/A CAi:ijj-^i.m' ; lis History, 
ConstruLlion and MdnAeemcrii. Wkti 
numcTDub [lluatraEionB. Medium 4(0. 

LsTTEHs TO YouNt} SffoOTEKs (First 
Seiies). On [lie Clioic? and u«c ol a Odc, 
Witb 41 Jllustjaiions, Crown fev^o.. 71. CJ. 

L£rrEESToYoi'yGSjiooT£fis{^coxii 

Sehes). On the Production, Fresco ation. 

xnd Killin/5 of Game, With Dircciiooi 
in Shooting Wood Pigeons and BrvuLm^ 
in RelTieverB. With Portrait and laj 
JllUhtrailonB, Crown 5vo.h I2j. 6.1 

Lettees 70 Yoi'ya S/rooTAfi^, 
[Third Stiics.) Cornier ining a Shoal 
NalLiral HieIoiv of thp Wildfowl th«l 
Bit Ware or ComiTinn to the Brilidi 
L?Und*, Willi gomplcTt dliectiont in 
Sh^tiii^ WiLdfowl an the Co^hi and 
Inland, With zou lUuaUMiona. Ccovol 
»vo., iSj. 



J 



Sport and Psstime—eoxfimeii, 



Po\t* — Tne Tli£OSV OF THE MCDERN 
S<:issriFfc Qaub CF WHtsr^ By Willmw 

Proctor. — Hoh^ to Play W/tisr: 

tr/rjf Ttta LaW5 ^jvd Ert^uaTTS op 
WhisT^ By RicHAhD A. pRocToit- Crown 
Bvo,, giU edgrt^ ji. net. 



Ronalds, — Irrs J'LS'-J'js/rs/p^s ENTCh 

coloured Plate*. Svo., ifM. 

Sclous, — S/^fir AJYJ} J^ArsL, East 

A!^D Wssr. Dy Fkepeuk'h CoiiiiTBftr> 
SiLova. With iS PlAlca and 35 [IJtuln- 
tjons in the Td. Medium 8vi>,. i». td. ncL 



Mental, Moral, and PoUtioal Philosophy. 



LOQIC, RHETORIC, 

Abbott. — TlfE ^LSMEffTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. AAflorr, B.D. laiDo.. 3J^ 

Aristotle. 

TjiEErtncs; GrcflkTcxt, lllualratcd 
with Euay ajid Nous. By Sir Ai^sxan- 
DiLii GkAVT, 3ari, i volfi. Kvo-, 31;- 

Ay JjfTjfi?niicr/of/ to Afistotl^s 

Ethics. Bo&ki i,-IV, (Book X, cvi.-ix, 
in an Appending. With ■ continuoui 
Analysia and Notci. By ihe Kcv. E. 
MooHB. DD. Cloven 3vd,. icu. ^. 

Bacon (FnANcisj. 
Complete Wouks^ Edited by R. L. 

£le,[5, Javu Sm>t>ihro and D, D. 

Letters a/^o L/f^, including all hia 

cctA^LgnaL Waics, Edited by jAHtts 
TWf^ £.v.Mr5: with Annotationa. By 

RlCHAJlD WhATKM. D,D, 0VO-. LOl. 6cf. 

Ttfa EssA%-s: with Notfifip By F. 
SToKHandC-H-GiDOM. Cr Svo., )r. fiitf. 

y^/fi £.vy,4K^ ,' With Introduction, 

Notrs. and Indcr. ByE-A, ABnorr, D.n. 
j VoU. Fqi. flvo..Ci. Tbt Text find IndcK 
dnLy, wJEhout Tntioductiun and Nu*l», In 
Ona Volume. Fcp. Svo.. jj. tU. 

Bain (Alexa?<d£r). 

Mn^n'AL AflTP AfosAL Scjs^CE : a 
Compendium of Ptycholo|ry and Ethici. 

Crown Svo.. tru, td. 

Cr Bcpwudy, 
Poftl. P3Vc}iOLOGr jyo HrsrvEr Oi' 
Fu/ioicrar. CfowM *wo,. ^*. M. 

l>jmll. TitxcwrOFKrtiASAAcBt/riCAt, 



PSYCHOLOGY. 6€. 

Baia (Alcxandck) 



-.ontinued. 



LoGtC' Piiti I. DsoucT/cy. Cr. 8vo-» 

4J. ?%rtU. l/^Dircnov* Cr.&vo.,6j.6rf. 

7"Hfi 5ffA3fiJ ,4A'D 77/fi INTELLECT. 
dvo,. 151. 

7>J Emotjons a^d the iVlLL 
PxACT/cjiLEssAys^ Cr. Kvo.,u, 
Brookfh — T^VJ Elements of Mind : 

beijif «^a Bit^mmatiori irto ihv N^iurt ol 
thft Pint Division of the Elementajy Sub 
■lancn of Litti. By H, JAMY-^ Huotihs, 
flvo,. lOJ. Cd. nti. 

Crozicr (John Bsattib), 
CiyiusATiQtf A:f:> PEOGEEssi being 

iheOuilineBofa Sew yynicm qf Political, 
Religioua and Social Philosapby, Svo-.i^j. 

Hi^TOkY DF IST&LLECTUAL DeVEL' 
opiasttT: on the U n csof M odern Evolution , 

Vol. 1. 5vo., 14J, 

Vol. II. \fiLff*par^Utn.) 

Vol. lU, 8v(x. i<v.6^- 

DavidsoiL^-7^//f Zct/t' t^j^ DafiNh 

TiCS. EipUincil and Api)li«l, ^y Williah 
L. UAVUJHOh. M-A- Ciown fivo,, 6j. 

Green [Tho«as Hh-l). — The Womkb 

At. EdiWd by K. L. NXTTLKlKir. 
Voli. \. and II, PhJiofOpbieti] Wcrhi. SvO- 

iCf. each. 
Vol [IK Miaccllanic^. With Inden lolhe 

Ihrec Volumea, and Mcinoir, Avo., >IJ- 

Licrvttes ON THE Pf/nc/tl£s of 

fiouTif^r. iftf.'twv. W(ih PreCsc* 
by P Vvo., 51. 



I 




Mental, Moral and Politioal Philosophy — ccntintud. 



Gumhill. — T//£ Moxais op Suicif>s, 

By llic Kcv. J. CivRNHiLL. E,A. Vol, K, 
Crown flvo., 51. nd, Vd- ![.> Crovn i\o.. 

Hodgson (Shadwortk H.) 
Ti,VE A,vp SpACf: A Metaphysical 

T/f£ TNJiorry OJ^ Pn.*cric£ : an 

iLlhicaL Inquiry, 2 voli- Svq., 24J, 

TfiE PHfLosopHy OP RsPLBcrtosr^ 

I voh. Stfo., 311. 
7>/^ JifsTAPJ/ys/c OP Expek/e/a:e. 

Book [, Gcntcd Analy-ji^ of EnpunenCc ; 
IJDOk 1 1 . FobIh VF Scictif rf ; Hook 1 1 1 
Analyiis of Cdhkiou! Acdor ; Book IV. 
The RcHl Universe. 4 vols. 0vo.. ;C». net. 

Yi\Xni^.— TfHCPf4/LOS0FifKAL WOflXS 
OP David J/L'mb. Edited by T. H. G«hn 
and T, H. Gko^e. 4 vols, 8\'d.. i&i. Of , 
Bcpuaiely. EssAib, 9Yo1», 141, Treatisi 
uF HirvAN NrtTL'Ht. 1 vol«. 143, ' 

Tames (William. M.D-, LL,D.). | 

Tfif li'iiL 7\.' FiF.! lEi's. and Ofher ' 
I^GBay4 m Poputar PhilL>^phy. Crown 
flvo.. 71. td. I 

TH£ VAJtrST/ES OP fi£Lr<iiOr^ Ex- 
f-Bf/TEMCB : a. Sludv m Human Vatuic. 
being Iht triHoid Lectzir«i on \afur9I 
Kcligiun delivfird at Edinburgh in 1^1- 
iQiLii ^vo.. 1 jf. ncl, 

Justinian. — Tnt£ Instttuths op 

?'us7/yiA\' -- Latin Teii^ chiefly ihn ol 
luAchke, with Enj^lifth Introdutlion, Trann- 
latbn^ Noics, and Summary. Hy Thdmas 
C S^HPAPG. M.A. Svo-, E^- 

KaCt (IWHANUEL). 

CpITIQUE of PxACnCAL REASOtft 

AND Other Wcrks os thr Thttoxr op 
Srntcs- Tranfllated by T, K. Abbott, 
B,D With Mcmoii, Rv*., ^^t. bJ. 

FUNUAMPNFAS. PRINCiPLS^ OP THE 

Mbtapm^sIC op E iHtcs. TraiuUlcd b> 
- T. K, AftttOTr, B.D. Ctown »vu, ji. 

iNTPonucTioy jv Loc/c, and tii& 
EssAV ON rna MjsTAPEff SUbtutv of 
TUB fiouR f-iGURSS. Trantiated by T. 
K, AaaoTT. Svo,. Cj 

Kelly. — Goi^pfl/MKv-f or: Hum An 

RgOt-tTios: By EollH)^D KtLLv. M.A., 
I',Q,S. VoK I- JuF^ticc- Cio'An t^vo,|7J. 61/. 
nci. VoL ll'.Collccii^ibinaiid lndividualiafUi 
Crow" Svo-t iiu. GJ. nci. 



K i 1 1 i c ^.—HANDptfOK Tt> Mti 

SrsTRM OP LoG/c. By RcVk A^ 
KiLLKK. MA. Crown %\tt.. 3J. td. 

Ladd (GHORGR TftlTUBULL). 

Pf/ir,osopif\- or Conduct: aTreatiftc 

of ihe Facta, Prmciplo and Ideals 

Ethics. Mvo,, III. 

£i.£Mefrrs of- pMvs/ot^oGfVAi. ^y- 

Ol'TLJNKS OF DtSCRtrnVE PSYCHO- 
WSi-- aText-Boolt of Mental ^cicFicefor 

Collcgch and N<jfmaJ SchoolB. tivo.. xn, 

OiJTUims OF PHYSiOLOGtCAC PSh\ 

Pkim&r op PsycffoWGr. Cr. tivo." 
51, td. 



n 



Lccky,^ TV* Map op Lips : Con- 
duct and Character. By WiLLiaM EnWARi> 

H^HTi-ui V. tnfeCKV. Crown ftt-o., 51. net. 

Lutosiawski.— r//A Op/fn^- a.vo 

GnoHTH OP Plaiv's L06IC. ^ih an 
Account of Plato'* Siylc arid of the Cbrooo- 
|[>gy of hih WniingB. By Winlentv 
LuruBT-AwsKi, Svo,, us. 



MaxMtillcriro. 

T/fESaf^ycEOPTffOVCifr. Kvo,,2ij. 

TfiK S/jr Srsrs.vs op /jtd/am PfifL- 

osorHY. avo.y iBj- 

Three Lec^l'kes o.v the Vehanta 

PHtLQSOPHY. CTOWfl ftvt*,, 5*- 
MiUU^H'^ STDAftT). 

A SYSTEM OP Logic. Cr. 8vo., 33. 61^. 
On Lfoti/trr, Cfown bvo., vs. 4*/. 
CoNSiDfiPA riONS ON fiprnssPNTA- 

TlVM iiOVRPNHU\T. CfOWn *VO., U, 

UriUTARiAXisM. 8vo-, aj- Srf- 

EXAMtNAiivN OP SjP WitLtAM 

UAMiLTHf^S PHrt.OS0t*tf\'. 8^0., 16*. 

^ATUHE, ran Urfury OP EsuGN^K^ 

A.VO T/iBts^^ Three Bauyt. Svo., jj. 



Mental. Mor 1. and Politioal PhWo^phy—coM/iftkef/, 

LOGIC, HHJtTnUIL'. I'SYCHOLOGY. fi^C. 



Mo nek, — Ajf iNTJtotti/crropf to 

Looic- 1'y William H^^K^ S, MoNcK. 
M,A. CrcrwD Hvo.. jj- 

yiyZTS.—I/i/MAx PERW.yAr.nr .txr 

IIS ^vRvnAi- Of-- BoiULv Da iTN- I3> 
Fsrntint W. H- Mvms- i ^oIb, Svo.. 
42rr nelr 

Pierce- — Sn/WAS i.v Aumiofiv ./.v/J 

El pen mental Psychalogy. By A, H. 
TiaRCE. Ciown e\«-, G:. 6rf, r»ci, 

Richmond.— 7>/j^ Mr.vD of a Ciuld. 

By E>M!* RiLiiHnmr Cr, Svo,. 3J. 6<i, ty%\ 

Roraants.— -V/A'/j ^jfo Monoff Ast 

.Wo.\/SM. By Gborde: John Romanbs* 
Cr. Kvo., 4i. M. 

Sully JAMES), 

,-/a EsuAy oi\ LAUt^H'iJiR : iis 
Forms, ill Can*;*, its nrvclcipmrni nnri 
us Viluc. }4vo,, ijj. (if', n?ir 

/w£ Human MiffD : a Text-book of 
PttyctioloE>- J vols. Mva.. an. 

Ot'Ti-tNtis [JA F^ycHvLocy. Crown 
77/^ Tsacubh^s ffAJVDSOOfc 6f Fsy 

CHOLOGV. ClOWfl BVO,, ftj. 6*f. 
SrUDlSSOPCfiJLDflOOD.'&\<yjlOS.bd. 

C/z/f-PXErr's fK^j'j; being Selections 
fiom Che Aiilhor'a '^ludici ofChiLdbDod', 
With 25 Illu^li-uionn. CiOwn Hvo,, 4J, 6f/. 

Sutherlan<l. - Ji/^ OjtfciN Affo 

CBO\yTIl CF IMS MoitAi. I.VSTt/fCT. fl> 
ALR<(AN|>Blr St.'TIfCk1,4KD, M,A. J voU, 

Swinburne, — Fjcture Logic: an 

AitFmpi 10 PopuUriu the Sciencr o>^ 
Keuioning. By Alfited JauesSvinvukjik, 
MA, Wiih iji Woodcms, Cn Bva.,zJ' ^. 



Thomas* — /yrufnys Sitxssitoff. 

By J, W. TrtOM*-!, Author of ' Spiriiual Law 

I 
Webb.— 7Va VsJt-CFlsis: a Scriea 

□E EftSflyiL on Idedtem. B> Tlloi4ivs E. 
Webb, M.n, Q.C. ?4vo.. loj M, 

Weber, ^/fAvrfl^fK *»js' PHitosoPHi\ 

By Alfred WEntir, Pralrniu>r in Thv Uni - 
vciBity Df Stia^buig. TTant^latEd by Klr4^ t 
Thilly, Ph,R. avo-, iG). 

Whattly (Archbishop). 
Bacon's Essays. With Annotations, 

EbE/itEreTs OF Logic. CrSvo.t4j.61f. 
El^mea'ts OF HfiEroKfc. Cr. fivo,, 

ZcIler(Dr EowARo). 

The Srt'ics, MffcvuEAjfs, ^ji/n 
Sc/TFTics. riartilmed h)' tlie Kev. O- J. 
HklcHEL. M,A. Lrown Hvo.. 151. 

Olf'Fl iirsS OF rfi£ ffjS JVF J - U^ 
f^/tasK PniLOSOFHr. Tianp>]ate4 by 
SAh^H K, Air.BiNc and E^-elvs Annorr, 
MA . LL,D Cfown *vo-h ua. fki. 

Plato amu the 0/.j>ek AcAu&Atv, 
TrftriAlated by Sarah F. ALLfivr^t pnd 
Al-FDEli Goonvur^, B A- Ctown 8vo,. i^Ih 

Socra v/.-i A A'Zi t-jV£ Socrr^ Tie 
ScHfMis- TranslMed by this Rev, O, 
J. Rkichhl, M.A, Crown Hvo., loi. M. 

A tffSrOTL£ 4.VD Tits Eark/sr Pkri- 
PATKTKS. TranilHied by B. F, C, Li»»- 
TELLfiE, M.A., and J H. MujNhHAa, 
Mj\. j vudt. Crown #vo.. Z41. 



STONYHURST PHLLOSOPHICAL S£/ilES. 



A Manual of Politicai EcoyoMi'. 
ByC\ S, Di[V*a, M.A, Ctovii IHv^.p, 6,/, 

FtMSr PMtNClPLSS i?F K^OWlEDCE, 
By JoMK RUKAHV, S-J- Crown Kvo., jj- 

GsysRAL JifFTArttystcs. By Johw 

HrcKABV, SJ LTOutn KvO., 51, 



I 



/,rK;yc. By Riciujrtj P. C1-ahkr, SJ, 



Mo HAL Pnjlqsofhv (Er^i/cs .*^ft' 

SATL'tHLlAtt^,. ByJoF4EfK ItKKAHV, B.Jh 

Crnwn Sxis., 5s. 

Nati/kal TMB.ot.OGy. By Brhnaku 

HoFniiRi, SsJ, Crown flvo.. fti. 6</, 



Pxycfioiiv;i\ Hy Milhaki. Maim<k, 

S,J»D-l,i«,|M,A, iLond.). Cr, ftvo.,6f. ft-r. 



to MESBRS. LOMGMANS & CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 



History and Soienoe or Language, &g. 



I 



D^Tidson^—^s/iD/A'a A-yu lyrvRT- 

APiT ExGUS/s Words. ExplAired and Ex- 
eTi]fiLiR«l. By William L, Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp, Bvo, 3i, fid. 

Farrar.— La ^vi/ags a i^d Xmifc ;/ao£S . 

By F. W, Fahhah, CO.. Dam of Canlet- 
bury. Crown Svci,, tt. 

Graham- — £^'CL/st/ SvyoyrMs, 

CliUitlictI and linpUined: ^ith Piactical 
Ekh-cjecb. B^i G. F.GR4ir4M, Hq^, Hva.. 6i- 

Max Miiller (F.)^ 
Crown Svo.. tC4> 



Max MiiUcr (F ) — ^otUinH^J. 

BlOGXAPHtES Of' ^OKDS, AVU Ti 

Hcvs OF ruif Afiijs. Cravvt> hvo, jtl 
C/frrs jrjfov .* Griri^Aj/ Sfofixsju/. 

Vol 111. JCiSArs ov £.-*.Vf;r.r^£,^ 

LiTEFATUkt. Cro^^'n ^v^,. 51. 
LaitE.^s.avs. First Senea. Rt* 

on Language. Folk-lore and other S 

Roget- — TassAffirs of £yci.Hit 

WOfi!>S 4XD ftl/i^SMi. Clusi/^«d jad 

ArTBtigtd &0 as to Ficiiitatc the EwpretoioB 
of fdrah and AS&itt in J.itrrrary C(imfKi«ituH 
B> Pi^icR MAkK RuoEL, M,D., F.R.& 
With fill! ImlEa^ CiQwn 5vo.. ^. net 



Ashley {W.JO. 

TffBon^'. Crown 6vo,, Psirt 1-, 5^- 
tl., lOt.BJ. 



Political Economy and Economies- 

Macleod (Hesrv Dvmning) — conil. 

The Tf/EL'gy of CtfEorr, »¥0. 
In 1 Vol., 50J. nci; or separately. Vol, 



AND 
Pari 



CiDwn Svo,^ gin n?t. 



Bagehot- — Economic Studies. By 
Walteh BAi^eHoT. Crowr Svo^, Ji. &f. 



Barnett — Pfacticable Soci^LisAr: 

Essay a on Sotial Reionnn By S/iUUEt- A. 
Wld ^EhhlBTTA HAEtHBrT. Crowp SvOh, 61. 



D€ras. — A Manual vf FourrcAt 

hcoflVMr. By C, S, DTViiii, M.A. Cr.flvo.^ 
7f, M, {Slo»yhufsl Philosopkiiol Strits.) 

Lawrence. — Ll'Cal VAX/Ar/ojvs fx 

Waghs. B> F, W Lawrekck.M.A. With 
Index and l8 Maps and Difigfama, ^lo.,6:,.6if. 

l^^slit. — EssAys o!v Political Eco^ 
!VQM\^ By T- F„ CtiFFH Leaufi, Hon. 
LL-U,, Dubl. Bvc.H \Qi-tni. 



Macleod ^Henrv Dunging). 

8iM£TALLtSM. Svo», 5J. OCl. 

7>/fi Elements of BANKiyc. Cr. 

IT'-frfl Theory anh PflAcncs of 
L fl-iA*;.vc, VcJ. I. BvQ„ ijj, Vol. It hj. 



l.t uu. ntu Vol II. > Pan t,> jCd. net. 
Vol II,, Part 11. EOT. fict. 

Jr^ifUN CunKBfkXy. Svo.iZj. 61/, net 
Mill— /to£/r/c^£ £oD;vtjjtfr. Bj 

John StuastMill, PopuUr Li/ition- D, 
Svo,,3J,6J. LiliroTyEdilii'M. i\oIb, fivo,j™- 

Mulhall. — iNDV&TRiEs and Ws.alt9* 

OH N^TlOfk'S. By MltHMlL G- Mvi.HALL, 

F.S.S. Wiih iiUlflKcamfc Ci- Svo., Si, M. 

Symcs. — Political £<:oNOMr ; a 

Bhori TcKl'bock of Polinca! Econcmy. 
With Problemfl for Soluiion. Hima for 
SupplruiPnTary Rfadmg, and 9, Suppler- 
merlary Cbapler on Socialism. By J. £_ 
SywES, M,A. CiowTi ftvo.. 7J^ 6rf. 

Toynbee. — Lsctuess o/f thk /j 

DUSTSJAL KeVOLVTIOS OF TJIS ISjfjCl 

TVRV IH E^'GLAVD. Tiy Arnolu Tov*i 
£vo., loi- 6*^. 

Webb (Sjdnev and Biatricg), 
T'v/fi History OF Thadk l/x/ox/sM? 

With Map arid Bihliography. Svo., vf, U. 
net. 

I^DifsrsiAL DEMocKAcr; & Study 

in Trftdc UnionlE^n. 1 volb. 8vo., iii. 
PeOBLEMS Vf MODEEfi- lM>aSTW. 

fi^o- 53. net 




MnSRRfi. LONGMANS A CO.'B STANDARD AMD GENERAL WORKS. ai 



Evolution, Anthropology. &c. 

Avebury.^TWA Ok/g/.v iiF Cn-iUSA- Romanes {George John)* 

rw.v. anj ibc Priinilivc Condition of Man. _ tj * y^ i . „ „ « 

I3y ihcRigfii Hon. Lour. Avf„i.,v. W.th B^^^V^- Ed. by C. Ll.ovD M(.Kt.^^. 



Clodd {Edward). 

The Srofry of CnsATioif: a Plain 
Account of Evulntion- With 77 lJlu*tr«- 
tioni- Ciown HtfO.. 3>- Orf- 

-* Pji/JVK/f t'/ £ion/r/ij,v: being a 
Popular Abfidf^ Edition of 'The Staiy 
ofCiciuion\ With Illuatrations. Fcp. 

Packard.— Zji-v^/c*", yWA J'ouxi>En 

OF EyoLvriox- hi* Life and Wort, wiih 
Translalroni cf hifl W'riliTig« nn Organic 
Evalutian. By Ali'm^uk ^. PACKAkll, 
M>D^. LL-D. Wkli ^u PonraJi 4nil □thvi 
[lluitTiLCiani- I-af^ Crown fivo.^ qi. ncL 

The Seienoe of 

Balfour- — The Aot/.v/^Ar/'tAs or 

Belief : being NoIck Imroductoiy 10 thi 
Study of Theologx. By iht Highl Hon. 
Arthuh Jami *i BAi.HiUfl. Cf. flvOn fii. nrt. 

Baring- Gou Id.— TV/P Osiei}/ ^ya 

nS''FL!iPMlf\T eP RSUi:iOLS liJii/SF. 

liy ibc Rev. S. B^hiMj'GoiiLn, 2 voli. j 
Ctovvi) Svo,, 3i- 6</. each, ! 

Campbell*— A£/, /<;/(! A^ /a* GjfSEf^ Li 

TsHJTi'jtS. By tht Rev- LkwirCaiupiulu,. 
M A . l.l.n. Jivo,, isj, 

Davidson. — Theism, an Grounded in 

tfuiTian Naiuiff, l-riiiif]ric;illy and CfilLcAlly 
KandEcd. Ucing dip Ddtrcii Lectures 
Idi iH^z dnd i^ijj. dclivcicd m Abcidccn. 
By W, L. Davidsow, M,A.» LL.a 8vo.. 13*. 

James.-' />/£ yAtnEriKs cf Hs- 

U'-.:^?vs ExPameNf-K; a Sudy in Hamjn 
Niilur?, Heiny the Gtflord 1 t:C(UTcb on 
Niitiiril Hehgioii deUvrrtJ qi KJinhtir^h in 
19-1 [lyoj, fly W'n.LMiM J*«ft», LL.R. 
cLt. 9>\o., lii, r»cT. 

Lang (Andrew). t 

MAiili AJITD JitxLKrOX^ HVO., XQS. 6rf, 

Ci/^ruM AJVf} Mrrif-. Studies of 

Eiily L'*afte ainJ Belief- With 15 

Tllu^tEittiQnit. Cr<}wn Hyo,, jj, Cm/. 

A/tTJ/, R/rt'AL, AND REUatoy^ 2 

MoDEs^y AfrrftoLOGt : a Reply 10 

Profcuci Max Ml^llcT, Hv^i.^ 91, 

7Vff Makjugof /iitur.io?f* Cr.fivo., 

5J, nci. I 



Crown SVD., S'- net. 

Ay ExAUiSATioy of WsiSMAsy- 

iSM- Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Dahwis. and Af-TEfi DAnivty. an 

EitpOBitJOfi of tlic DflTwinian Theoty, and • 
Di^cusHion Oil PaiLi- DaiwLitian Quc&iionft, 
Pflf[ 1. The DABxvrMrt"* I'mi'irv. Wdh 

PoTtr.iil cil Darwin and 175 [lluhlrttlion^, 

Ciown fivo-. loj- 61/. 
Hati II Post. Uabwimi 4^ Qi^iitiDSa- 

HtTcdky and Utility. Willi Poriraii of 

the Aulhof and^ Ulustiauon&^ Ci-bvo^t 

PajE [11. PoBl-Darwiman Queslioni : 
Ifiolation and PhvMological Sclcciion. 
CrCii^n rivo,, jj. 

Religion, &o. 
Leighton.— /v^A.^i MnDKks Cav- 

rEf'Jioyi Of (iof> i or, The AbcirliiU Of 
iiFm-iJifi HomanEii: ltitalr«im 4nd dI Eiii^jlJbli 
■■\<iJu[iunary AgnoMiciam. Hy Jo^ki'M 
Aj iLX4NnF.ii LuroHTiiH, Piufcwoi of PhilO' 
auphy in Hobart Col1etEc» U.S. Ciou-nHvo*, 
^i. till. n?i. 

Max MuUer (The Ri>jht Hon. y,), 

Vol^ IV^ Essays on Myihology and T^k- 
lofe. Cfown Kvo., 5J. 

TV/* SiX SrsrsMS ot IkdjaJ* 

FtifLOSOftir. Svot, \%i. 

CoyiRthunoNS ro fhr Sc/kjtcs of 

Mythoiocv^ J voli ftvo.,311, 

77/A Oh-K.iy ANl' GhvK ift OF FCELt- 
i-.io\. an illuBU4led by the RdigianA Of 
Jndia. The Hibbetl Lectures, delivcnxl 
Al ihc Chaptc/^ llouu, \VcaCniiii«ici 
Abbey, in iM^^. Crown Hvo-, 51. 

lyTKCDVCTiOy TO THE SCfENCE <J> 
J^suGtoN: Four LtfCtureL delivcmd at the 

Royal li>iti(utiDn. Crov^'n ^vtt., 51. 

Natukai. R£Lf\iioN. The Gifford 
Lectures, de1i>iercd bcbre the Uni\eiiity 

of Glaagow m jtWS. Crown 6vO,h 51. 

Pyr.^fCA/. HuLiutoy. The Gifford 
Leclurcb, delivtrccj before ihc UniverBttr 
0I Glasgow m 1890, C'Owa f^vq.^^. 



XZ^wJ:^ L^> jltiN* k IC 'S «Ta>BUEI) ASD GEX£&AL Wt)B£& 



The Seiecee of Religicm. ike, — ^^mfimm^d. 

Max Mnllcr T-^ ?- -t H:^^ F — 

Wood-Martm 'AV. G.k 









ItXL'^- . m. Folk-kiR Skncfa. A Hm I 
W:^: i^ ElBHTmbofTt. > rob. ^ 

>ir:ct_ A HaodfaoDi^ of Iiitfi FV 
v- jg-j- Amiqatia. With vij Db^ 
Z^DOIS- MTL. 151. 



Classieal Literatore, Translations, &e. 
AUMnt.— /^f-.-.f.v ..'I. A Coiiectior. Hairafd Studies in Classiol 



AfW,T7, M A LL 

By J. I-. \}\\:y.s ".-•'/.. -i^ 






Aristophanes. - Tr/^ ^'./aj^.v.-a.v: 



Becker 'W- A.;. Translated by the 
(jA/.i.r-.: f>r, K'lirian Sctnth in the 

'J inic of jVuj;^''*!'''' ^^'ll^l N'-lc;- And \-.\- 

CriAHi' ! f- : or, Illiistriitions ol the 
I'rivalt injlr 'A iTi^ Antitni '^^w:^'■. 
WiTh Noils hthI Kf^ur' ii^r' , Wiih .-'i 

CampbelL— Hi'.i.!i.in,\- /a- hhi^/'K l.h 

-ii-NM r MP. \'>\ tin: Ktv r.Kviv La^I'Iii i i., 
' M.A., M.J>., i.rnf liiu'. I'h-Ij s,jij ul fFfn-V., 
1,'iMM^rkiiy ip| S|, Aiiiln ^^'-'. Wvn„ iii^. 

Cicero. O' A/^-^''- 0'*'A'Ah/'"av'aa'' A\ 

Hy H. Y, TvMMi m.. Vi.k. L. II., NT,. Hvo,. 
eAtli I Ji. VoL IV,, 15J. VcjL, V., 14!, 
Vol. VI., ^Ji, Vul. \II, [|idex, 7J. (W/. 



:i^M^lrL<inKtor^ of Harxard rniwinj. 
Vob. Nl.. 19CD : XII,, 1901; Xllt-. if- 
^^o-. 61. ^. net emcli. 



Htme. — Z;'c;.i_v, tn£ Sysias Sj- 

T:t:3r. Ely LvW.-CoI. He?i» W. L^ Hive, 
^a:th Royal Artillery'. Svt*^. 51. n«. 



Homcn — TVs 0/»'55£»' *»> Hovft- 

DO"c .n:o Engli&h Venr. By Willu" 



Horace— TV* W^**-^ oa Homace. 

KRSD/fKED ISTXf E\GLISH Pm>S&. W«Ii 
Life, lnt[i>diiclion*rtd Notttt. By WiLU4l 
CoL'TTS, M..\. Crown Svo., jj, net. 



Lang.- H-\\!F.R A^p r//s £p/c. F> 

.^Mp*rLM I.^^^^. trown Svo., ^, nei. 



Lucian. — TKAP/stArroxs ^jrotf 

L> r/A.^. By \vti\ sta M. Cahpheii 
If.^VLiiti'N, M.A, Edin. Cro**-n 8vo^, 51, ntt 



Ogilvie-^//t?A'^i' Lahxas : Studies 

in Svnoiivmsv ;tnd Syntax. By the 111' 
Koiii'>fTO'tiiLViiL, M.A..LL.D., H.M.Chiel 
Inspector or School for Scotland. Ediir<i 
bv AMiJiiisntR Soutep, M.A. %\ith » 
Memoir by JoflEi-H tlniLViE, M.A., I,L,IX 
fivo-^ 12s. D-f. net, 



Classieal LiteFature, Translations, k^,—continu€d. 

Rich. — A D/cr/OiVAfji-of/^OM^jr^yo "Virgxi-^outiHuetl. 
t.<ff£f:K AsTiQUirses- By A, KitH, B-A, 
Wiih ;wo WoodcalB. Ciown fivo., 6j, rcl. 



SophocIeS-^TranBlated into lin^lieh 
Veiw. Hy RoftflBT WmtELrtw, M.A-, 
A[isi>.tani Mamar in Rugby SchooL Cr, Hvo., 
Hi. bJ. 

Tyrrell, — Dusuy TxArfSLAnoNs 

ivjtn CrKggjr jwn /.JTfj/ Vsjfsfi. tdired 
by R. Y. TYttJtELL. £vom Qj, 

VirgiL 

TV/A Poems of-' Vtnan.. Translated 
inio EngliBh Prow byJoHS" Conitjgton. 
Crown Svo-. 4j. 



Tt/£ .-Ej/EiDs OF VtiiCiL. Done into 
Bnglinh Vcrsti. By William MuHma' 
Crown Kvo., 5^. nci. 

The ^NS-fD OF Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated mio EngliRh Blank VcfiiC, By 
W, J, Thuri^hill- Crown 8vo.. Gj- nGt< 

I'uE ALnrid of ViRCiL. 1'ranslated 
into Englisf) Ve'k by Jame9 RnDAceb. 
Bookb L-Vi. Ciown Svo.. s*' 
Bcoks VTI.-XIl, Crown avo., 51. 

7^5 Eclogues a^d Gbokuics vf 

VimiL- l'f3iiblaied Into Englitih ProK 
hy T. W. Mackail. I-"dlflw of DaIUoI 
College, O 



Oxford, ifrmo., 54. 



TriK .^TiFji* OF Vnrctt.. Translaled 

into tnglith Vcnwhy JwHN Lof^iwciTOH. WllklPS.— 7«i Growth Of THM 
Crown t^tfO, 6i, Ho^BBic Forms. fi/G. Wilkinh> tlvo^.ti. 



Poetry and the Drama, 



PiiJiQ\d.-^TMM LiGH TO f THE Would: Dabncy.— 7>rfi Sfus/CAL Basis oi> 

ot. The Great ConiummHiion. By S« rsHia . d Sdcinifit Study of the Pria- 

EuwLN Ak^old^ Willi L4 IlLuMiaEionb tipEet? uL Pcfcu*; Compiraition. By J. P. 

aftcf HotKAN UkJMT. Crown Svo., jj. nci, D\ttSEv. Crown «vo., 61. 61/. net. 



Bell (Mr5. Hugh). 

CrrAVBEH Co*f£D/ss: a Collection 
of Playa And Monoloj^et fof Lhc Drmwing 
Room. Ciown Svo,» 5I' <]e1, 

fji/rr Tale Flays, and How to 

Act TfitM. MTuh gi Diagrams and s* 
ILIUBtiationfl, Crown tlvo., ji. ntt. 



IngelowtjHAN). 

Poetical H^otacs. Complete in 
One Volume, Ctiiwn6vD,»gil( tDp,6i< nci. 

LrFiCAL A}iDOTtiEli PoEtfS^ StlcC' 

led from the Wrilmgt. of XwjkH It(oei,ow> 
Pep. Svo,4 ti'UI. cloth plain, ja- Uoihgilt. 

ISjC^Tf.— TNs SROTiJE/ts : a Fairy 

Muquc' 3yC.RKiiAn\. Cr-ftvD,^4f,nttt- 



HuMFKLSTiLTZKiN : a FairjilPlay tn 

Five Sctnu (Characteriit 7 Matt; t F«- 
fnale). From ' Faify TaJe PLay& and 
llvw to Au ThcTii', With Jl|g*uatiunB, 
Diagraine^nd Millie. Cr. VvOm wwtdt6if. 



b: 



Bird. — Ho^'Ai-o^ Faeeweu-, and 

ViCRr of Biadwcll, i^crbyshrn:- Pcp. tivu, 
4J. 6>f. niil. 



Lang: f Andrkw). 



Grass of Faxnash'^. 

as- Cvf. net- 



Kcp. hvo., 



T/fs Blve Poetry Book. Edited 

by AndruwLaau, With iDollIuotiatJon*. 
Ctown tKo-p gilL cdg». tu, 

Ltcky,— /tif4/j. By the Right Hon- 
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Lytton (The Earl of). (Owbn 

MKREDHHJ, 

TffE WAfiDHRER^ Cf. 8vO., \OS. 6d. 

LuciLn^ Crown bvo,, los. 6ii. 

SELECrKD POE»fS. Cr. 8vO., 105. 6J, 



Macaulay. — La\'s ot-ANCjfiyT HoME^ 

WITH ■ lyitv' AND ■ Tus Ahmada '. By 
Lofd Macau LAV. 

llluairated by G. StHAHF. Fcp- ^to., \os-td. 

Bijou Edition. 



iSmo.p 31. td. gilt top- 



— PopuUr Edition. 



Fcp, 4to,, ^. bcwcd, If. doth. 

lUuBlratcd by J^ R. WtiiUELiN. Crown 
8vo., 3i. net. 

Annotalcd Edition. Fcp. 8vo., u. wwcd, 
IS. iid. doib. 



MacDonald^ — A Bi.K>KifySrHiFp:, is 

TUB f'OHM Of- IflS DlAKV Of A.V OlD 
SoUL: Poems. Hy GnOKt-fc MAtDoSALD, 

LL,D, i8mo., 6j. 



Morris (William). 

POIiT[CAL WOkKS-LiBKAKY Ediiion. 
Complbtc in ii voLumeb- Crown ^vo.. 
price 53. net each. 

The Earthly Faradlse, 4 vols. 
Crown ilvo.. 5J. net each. 

The Life and Death of J a soy. 
CrovMi Kvo., 51. ncL. 

77//. DhhiS' h oE GrhAErAEA, and 

utbcr ['ocms. Crowh tivo., 51, nel. 

The SroRV'.'ESfGUHD the Volsuxg, 
A.\D Thr Fall of the /ViBU/MiS^ Qt. 
?vi>., 5i. net, 

J'OEA/S /it- THE WAVy AND I.Ott. LS 

EblOViiti- Crown &vo., 5*. net. 



Morris (Willi au) — continued. 
The Odyssey ojr Homer. Done 

into EngLisb Vcne. Crown Svo., 51. ncL 

ThE MnEIDS of ViRGIL. DoDC 

into English Vera*. Crown 8vo-, 51. nci. 

The Tale of Beow^i/lr^ sometimi 
kisg of the poliof ths wsdsegbat^. 

TrftniUCed by Wjlluh Mohrib and A 
J. Wyatt. Crown dvo-, 5*, net, 

Ceitain of the Poeticai, Woftica may also be 

had in the Ibllowing Editionii ; — 

The Earthly Par ADiSM^ 

Popular Edition. 5 vol*, izmo., 251.; 
or 5J. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parta, 251,^ or u. M- 
each, sold lepaiatcly. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vd., 
Gf . net. 

Poems by the IVay* Sqtiarc crown 

8vo., 6f . 

*.' For Mr. William Morria'i other 

Works, Bce pp. 27, ^S. 37 *nd 40. 



Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century. Edited fion 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction. 
Notes and Glossafy' By Makv Macueod 
Banha. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 



Htsbit.— La ysAHDZsGEHits. ByE. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland J. Fint 
Series. Crown 8vo.) 31. 6d. Second Saie^ 
With Portrait. Crown 8va, 51, 



Rsunal.—SoMGs oe Childhood, By 

WALitH Kamal. With a Frontiapiece 
from a Drawing by Kicharo Dovlb. Fcp. 
Ilvo.. 3s. 6r/. net. 



Riley. — Oeo JrASH/oJvs/> Eoses: 
Poems. By jAHts Wmitcomb Rilev. 
i3mo., gik top, 51. 

Romanes. — A Select/opf from the 
FoEMs OF GeoR'js 7oMr^ /Romanes, M.A^t 
/.I.Jh. RR.S. With an [ntroduction by 
T. Hb^iiKBT Warken, President of Mas- 
dalcn College, Oxibrd. Crown 8vo., 4a, M. 
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SAr^e-Armstrong^^BACLADs of 

Dows. By G. F. Ravage- A HMStRo^a, 
M.A., D.Lilt. Crown Bvo,, 75, 6J, 



Stevenson. ^-^ Child's Gardsn of 

Veksss. By Robert Louts Stevenvon. 
Fcp. flvo., gih lop. 51. 



Shakespeare. 

Boit^DLER^s Family Shakespeare. 
With 36 Woodcuu. i voL. Svo^. 14J- 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo.. iir. 

TheShakespeare BfRTH DAY Book, 
By Mary F. Dunbar- jtnio,, tj- fid. 



j Wagner-— 7>/£ Nibelvncen Ring. 

Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin. B.A., of the lnn«r Temple. Barris- 
ler-ai-Law- 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold. The ValkjTie. Fcp. 
SvQ., gilt top. 43. bd. 

Vol. II. Siegfried. The TwiUght of th 
God>4, Fcp- 8\'o-. gilt top. 41. hd. 



FiGtioD, Humour, &g. 



Anstcy (J'-)- 

Voces Populu (Reprinted from 
'Punch \) 

Firul Scriea, With 20 IltuUrilions byj- 
Bernard Parthidoe. Cr. 6vo., gilt 
lop. 5i. net. 
Second Seriei- With 35 lllustraliorisby J- 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. Svo.»gilt (op, 
jj. net. 

The Man from Blanklev'sj and 

olhet Sketches- (Reprinted from ' Punch '.) 
With J3 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. Bvo-h gilt top, 3*. net. 

Bailey.— J/k Ladv of Orange: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in (he Day! of 
Alva, By H, C- Haclev. With 8 [llustra^ 
tion^. Croun %\.-o., 6s- 

Beaconslield (The Earl of). 

Noi'Eis AND Tales. Complete 
in 11 voIb. Crown Svo., 11. bd. each, or 
in sets, 11 vole-, gilt top, 15J. net. 

Kenf ietu Temple. 
Vcnetia. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc- 
Alroy. Ixion, etc- 
Contarjni Fleming* 

e(c^ 
Tancrcd. 



C!>n!ngaby- 

Lothair, 

Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hvch- 
RNDH^ EDirios. 
II Vignettes 



With a Portiaits and 
It vols- Crown Svo,, ajj- 



Bottome.— -i/^^ the Interfreter. 

Bj- PHTLtJi BoTTOHE- CrowH Svo.. 6j. 



ChurchilL— ^^^-Aot-* .- a Tale of the 

Revolution in Laurania. By Winstok 
SftiJCER CnuitcHlLL, M.P. Ci. Svo., fit. 



Crawford, — The Autobiography of 

A Tkavp. By J. H, Ckawporo. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece ' The Vagranti.' 
by Fred- WALKflR, and 8 olher Illu«tra' 
(ions- Crosvn Svo., 5^. net. 

Creed. — The Vicar of St. Lu/cs's. 

By Sibyl CatED- Crown Svo-, 6i. 

Davenport — Br the Ramparts of 

Jszhbel; a Romance of Jehu. King of 
Israel, By Arnold Davenport. With 
Fronii&plece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
Svo.. 6j. 

DougaU.— ^£1^^*^ All. By L. 
DouOALL. Crown 8vo., 31. td, 

Doyle (Sir A, Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 llIuBtra- 
tions. Cr. 3vo-. 31, 6d. 

The RKFt/GEEs: A Tale of the 
HugucnolB. With 15 Iliualrationa. Cr. 
Hvo., 3 J. td. 

The Stark Muhro Letters. Cr. 

8vo-, n. M. 

The Captain of the Polestae^ 

and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 31. bd. 
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D7SOTL—T//£ Gold-Stealers : a Haggard<H. Rjdkr). 

Story of Waddy. By Edwahd Dvaosf. 
Auihoi of 'RhvrncB fiom ihe Mines,' etc. 
Crown Svo,, ts. 



ALLAff QuATSKMAlJf, With Jl 

lUuitratiocu. Crown Svo-, jj- 6tf , 



Farnir (F- W., Dean of Canter- 

fitrpV), 

Darkless asd Da^n: or, Scenes 
in the Dayn of Nao. An HiEtoric Tak. 
Cr- %vo~y t^ilt top, 61. net. 

Gatherimg Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of Sl. Chrysofttom, Cr Svo., gill 
lop, Gf , net. 



Fowler (Edith H,). 

TifE Youfic PnETs/fDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With i^ lUuftUationa by' 
Sir Philih Hurne-Jones, Bart. Crown 
Bvo., 6s. 

The Professor's Children, With 
24 [HuMraiions by Ethel Kate Buroess. 
Crown Svo,, 6j, 



Francis (M. K.) 

FiAXi'ERs Widow. Cr- Svo., 6i. 

VtoyA^' Fleetwood. With Fron- 
Itspiece. Crriiu) J^vo., 31. net. 

Pastorals oh Dorset. With S 

lllu^lratiOM^ Crown Svo., fti. 

7///; ^lAyoR Farm. With Frontis. 

piecr bv Cj.\i.'i> C. in' Pwi. Co'U'ek. 
Crown Hvn,, fi>. 



Froude. — The Tno C/heesoe Dus- 

»0Y: an Irish Komanceorthe I-a'-lCeniury. 
IJy J\MKS A, [-flru'Df^. Cr. fivo,, ji, 6^/. 



Gurdon. — Memories axj* Fa.vc/rs : 

Sullnllf Talth and olhcr Stories ; Fairy 
Legends : J'uems ; Mi^ccllariFOUS Articles, 
By the lave Ladv CAhiiMrA GuifUON. Cr. 
Hvo., 5J. 



Allans IViFs. With 34 Illustn- 
lioni. Crown 8vo., 31. 6J. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 

Vignette. Crown fivo-, ji, 6rf. 

Black Heart AHi> White Hsart, 
AND OTHER Stories. With 33 IQmtn- 
tioni. Crown Svo., 51. ^d. 

Cleopatra. With jg lllustratioo». 
Crown Svo-. 51, 6tf. 

Colonel Quaritch^ KC Wilb 

Frontiipiece and Vignette. Cr. Svo., 31. U. 

Dawn. With 16 Itlustrationa. Cr. 

Avo.. ^s. bd. 

Dr^ Tnerne. Crown five, ^j. 6J. 
^ff/c Brightryes, With 51 Illuft- 

irAtionn- Crown 3vo-, 3(. 6J. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
IllustTations. Crown flvo.^ jr. 64/- 

JoAN Haste. With 20 lUustrattonfi, 

Crown Svo-, 3J. GJ. 

LvsBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 

Crown Bvo., 61. 

MaiwXs Rfa'enge. Cr, 8vo., u. 6rf. 
Montezuma's Daughter. With 34 

lUuslrations- Crown 8yo. , 31. 6J. 

/(/^. AfEEsoN^s Will. With 16 

niuRiTations. Crown Svo,. 3j. ^d. 

Nada the I.iLw With 23 Illustm- 

tionSr Crown Svo,, jj. 6rf. 

Siih. With 32 Illustrations. Crowi> 

HVO., Jlr 6(f. 

SvvAi.Lon : a Tale of the Great Trek, 

With S Illustrations. Crown Svo., ji. Gtf. 

7V//^ People of the Mist. With 

i5 llluQiraiJons. Crown Svo.^ 31. Gtf^ 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
IHusuationfl. Crown Svo-. 31, M- 
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Fiotion, Humour, &c. — coniinued. 



Hagg'ardand Lang-— TVjH'fTj^iij'j 

DssiKB^ By H- Kidbr Haggard and 
Andrew La no. With 27 lllufttrations. 
Cfown 8vD., 31. 61^. 

Harte.^/A' rv/js Carquinez Woods^ 

By Brrt Haktr. CfOwn Avo-, 3'' 6rf 

Hope,— *7V£ Heart of Pr/nisss 

QsttA^ ByANTHONv Hope. With 9 Illus- 
tratlons, Ciown Svo.* ^t. Gd- 

Howard. — 7>/^ Failure of Sicce^^^ 

By r.ady MapEI- HowaHp. Crown 6vo., 

Hutchinson. — A Friend ofNelsoi^. 

By HoifACE G". Hutchinson, Cr. 8vo., 6j. 

Jerome. — Shetcmes is Laveuder: 

Blub amdGresn, ByjERoyR K, JerouE) 
Auihor of * Three Men in a Boat/ eic. 
Crown Svo., yi. 6d. 

Joyce— Old Celtic RoMAnfCEs^ 

Twelve of the moai beautiful of ibe Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
Svo., 31. bd. 



Marchmont — Is the Nams of a 

WoMA^: a Romance- By Arthur W. 
MarchmonT' With H llJuttrationB. Crown 
Svo., 6i. 



Mason and Lang- —Farson Kelly. 

By A. E. W, Mabon and Andrew Lahq. 
Crown Svo.t 3'. i>d. 



Max MtiUer. — Deutsche Liebe 

{Germak LoyE): Fragmenis from the 
Papers of an Atien. Collected by F, Max 
Miii.LER. Translated from the German by 
G, A. M. Crown 8vo.» gUl lop. ^5. 



Melville (G. J. Whvte). 



The GladLators. 
The [nicrpretei. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen'* Mariea. 

Crown 8vo„ ir^ 6^. each. 



Holmby Hou^, 
Kate Coventry 
Uigby Grand. 
General Bounce, 



MernrndJi.— Flotsam . A Story of 

the Indian Mutiny. By Hekpv Sbton 
Merriman. With pToniinpiece and Vig- 
nette by H, G. Massey, Cr, SvOr, 31. ttt- 



Lang (Andhkw). 
A MosK OF Fife; a Story of the 

Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 lllustra- 
iion« by Sficwvh Imaoe. Crown fivo., 
31, 6J. 

Tire Dist.yrAyaLER^. With 7 
FulUpa|;c Eliufilr^liotift bv H. J. Ford. 
Crown Svo.. 6i. 

Lyall (Hdna). 
Tme HiNDERERS. Crown 8vo., IS. 6rf, 

Tf/E Autobiography OF A Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo-. ir. acwed, 
Frefi«niaiion Edition, With io illuHtia- 

tionB by Lancelot Speed, Crown 

Svo., £j. 6*^- net. 

Dorses. The Slory of a Singer. 
Crown Svo., 6j. 

WAYPARtNG Men. Crown Svo,, 65. 

ifops TH£ Hbkmit : a Romance of 
Bommdafe. Cwm Svo^ At. 



Morris (William), 
TffE Sundering Flood. Cr Svo., 

The Water of the IVosdrous 
/sins- Crown 8vo., 7J, 6^- 

Thf IVell at the World's End. 

2 votd. SvO„ 3Ss. 

The Wood Beyond the World, 

Crou'n 8vo., 61. net. 

The SroRV of the GuTTERiNC 
Plain, which has been alu called The 
Land of the Living Men, ox The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 9>^^., ^i. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 

wherein ia told somewhat of the Li\'CB of 
ihe Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbour, their Focmen, and their 
Fellows- in- Aims. Wriiien in Prose and 
Vene, Square crown 8vo.. Sj- 
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Fiction, HumouF, &G- — continued. 

Morris (Wii-1-iam) — ci^ntiuued. , Sewell (Elizabeth MO- 



A TaLS op the /fOL'S£ VF TNS 

WOLFtSGs. and all (he Kindieda ai the 
Mark. Wriiien in PioHe and Vcree. 
Square cicnvu iSva.. 6i. 

A Drb^m of JoNtf Ball, a^d a 

Kif^'i Lessoiv. i6mo-, ai. ncv. 

N£it^S FFO^ NoH'HERF. ; Or, An 
Epoch of Rcfii. Bcmfi 6ome ChspLcrs 
from an Uippiai* Romance, Pott svo^ 



A GliTnroe of the WorW. 
Lane ton Pacsona^a- 
Morgiift PcrcEval. 
KAiharinc AHhton, 
The EaiPa Daughtci^ 
The Eipciicdte of Life 



Amy MerbKtt 
ClevP K»li 
Gertiude. 
Hoipc Lift- 
ARcc Ufir. 



Ct. Sto-^ cloth plain, u. 6if, cach- 



Shcchan. — LcKfi Dulmsgx. Bgr 

ihc Rev, p. A. Shcciiabj, P^P., Avdiori " 
' My New Curate '. Ctowti ivo.. •*. 



TMsSroHyoFGRSfTtR the Strong, 

TraniklHlcd froni the Icelandic by EtrIkk 

MAO?<t5flOh and WiLLIMC MOBJIIS, Ci- 

£vc. t 31. n«t. 

TuRBH NoRTitER.y Love SrohfEs^ 
AFtD Other Tales. TiaBalfliedfrom the 
Icelandic by EipiKn MAC.Ki>SEfiN and 
Wn.TjAH MnHPiie. Crown ;4vo., 61 rifli, 

",* Foi Mr, V\'itLiain Mortu'v other 
Wciks, Me pp. 2\. J7 ord «o. 



Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gaix : The Slt>o' of a 
Convcil. Clown flvo-, 3*- Orf. 

CALLtSTA: A Talc of the Third 
Century, Crown Svo-, 31, W, 



. 



PhillippS-Wolley,— Sff-v*/*; a Legend 
oflhc Lone Moan lain. ByC-Pfli^LllTft- 
WouLEv With 13 lIluBtmliona, trowr 
»V0,» 31, 6rf. 



Portmaai — ^^tat/ox Stup/es : bein^ 

the Joltings oi an vVfrican DFida]. By 
LiOKEi foHtMAtf. Cioun Svo., y. net. 



SomervilJe (E. (E.) and Roas 

(MAurm), 

A.Af- With ji lUiutratioitF* by E- <£- 

SuvEHvrLLE. CroMTi Svo., OJ' 



Tif£ Real O/arlotte. 



Crown 
Tms S/LfSR Fox^ Cr. 8vo., 3s. W. 



Stebbing.^^^cwfii (ri//.^jr^*, and 

other Mories. Rv W. Stlbhino. afllbor of 
' Probable Talc* '-' Cro*t» 3yo-. 43- &^. 



Stevenson CRobbpt Lovis), 

T/fE Strajvce Case hf Dr. /xAryiL 
A^D MR- J/YDE. Fcp. Hvo , n, 
IT. td- doth. 

r^/fi STFAAfCL Case of J}tt: 

jBKVt.L A^D Mr. Hyde; with ^3w«r 
FarLss- Crown Svo., bound in bvcktwr. 
with gilL top, 51. net, 

' Sitv It Library' ESt\a%- Crowntto., 

Moke New Araeiai^ Naghts — JW 
DvyAMirsit. ByRoBtar Luuis Sranft. 

HON and Fannv vah pb Gktft STAVtW- 
aoH, Crown fcivu,,3J, 6d, 




Ridley. ^/^jVA'K jV.h1/.vh'><a'M'^, By 
Aliuk RriiLtv. .\utbor of ' The Story of 




J'jv/^ H^Fom; Sax. By Rofi&KT 

Lotus St Bvcft ion and LL.oi(i?Omov«>rt. 

Crown flvo., 31- 6</- 
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Fietion, Humour, &o» — continued- 



l(fa|toer. — Lav Doivrr Yova ^jejfir ' Waiford (L. B,) — continued. 
^^fHt Waffm Nitdir) - The Autobiography 
■ ""* von Tilling. By Bkrtha voh 

Tranalated by T, Holmes. 



■U/M Waff* 

.rfd5lf>rtha 

IWSVTTKSB. 



^amXL — Ballast. By Mvra Swan. 

mrflopc (Anthony). 
j.lV« Wardek. Cr, 8vo., u, W. 

i 

WaUbrd (L. BO. 

. Charlottm. Crown 8vo,» fo, 

Oss OF OURSELrES. Cr. 8vo-, 6*. 

Tiis IffTRUDERS. Crown 8vo., M. 6(f. 

Lkhdv Marcrt. Crown 8vo.,2J.6*i, 

I^A Kildarr: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. CiOwn 8vr>., u. 6(f. 

iftr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown Svo.H «. 6ii. 

7>#J Baby^s Grandmother. Cr. 
Covsifis. Crown 8vo., u. 6rf. 

TROUBLESOME Da UCHTERS. Cf, 

ftvo., u. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., u. 6rf. 

Dick Nbtherby. Cr. 8vo., u, W. 

Ttf^ History of a Wbbk^ Cr. 
8vo, 31. 6<J. 

A Stiff-necked Genera riON. Cr, 
;K<ir, ajid other Stories. Cr. 8va, 



The Mischief of Monica^ 



Cr. 



7W^ (?^£ Good Guest. Cr. 8vo- 
'Bloogmed,' and other Stories. 

Crown 8vO-. a*. 6d. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., u. &I* 



WanL— Ofl'fi ytwi? ScRUFLS. By 

Mra. Wilfrid Wabd. Ciovm Bw., 6*. 



Weyman (Stanley). 
The House of the Wolf. Wiih 

Frontispiece and Vignette, Crown flvo.^ 

.^ Gentleman of France. With 

Ffontiapiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6i. 

The Red Cockade. With Frodtia- 
piece and Vignette- Crown Svo., Gi. 

^HREitrsBURY. With 24 Ulustra- 

lionB by CiAUoi A, Shefpehvoh. Ci. 

8vo., 5j- 

Sophia- With Frtintispiece. CrowT> 

Svo., fo. 



Yeats (S. Levett). 

The Chevalier E^AvRi AC. Crown 
Svo., 31. 6d. 

The Traitor's Way. Cr, 8vo., 6j, 



Yoxall. — TUs RoMMANY Stone. By 

J. H. YoKALL. M.P, Crown 8vo-, 6s. 
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Popular Soienoe (H&tiir^ Histoiy, &e.). 



Sutler. — Oi/ie Household Insects. Hudson (W. H.). 
An Account of the [naecl-PcBiB found in 
Dwelling- HouB«i- Uy Edward A, bUTLBJt, 

B.A., B.Sc. (Lond,J, With in IUi«tf»- BlRDS AND MaH^ 

iion». Crown Svo., 3'- ^- Svo,, 6j- hcl 



Large ckiwh 



Furneaux (W,)- 



The Outdoor Wori^d; or The 

Young Callector's Handbook- With \% 
PktcB |ifi of which arc coloufed), and 54g 
lltustiationB in ihc Text- Crown 8vo,, 
gilt tdges, 6s - net. 



ButTERFLiRS ASD MoTHS (British). 

With [2 coloured PlatcB mnd 341 UIub- 
iratbni in the Tent. Crown Svo., gilt 
edge-4, A«. net. 



LiFE IN Ponds asd Streams. 
With S coloured Platen and 331 [Ijuaira- 
tione in the Text. Crown 8vo., gill 
edges, 6j, nel. 



NatuRR iN DOWNLAND. With 11 

Platei and 14 ULustrationa in ihe Tein by 
A. D, McCoHMiCK- 8vo., loj- 6rf. nel- 



Britjsh Birds, With a Chapter 
on Structure and CloBBiScation by Fkam 
E- Bedoard, F.R.S. With 16 F1ai«s t^ 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Illio- 
tiations in the Text. Crown Svo-. (ih 
edges. 6j, net. 



MilUus. — The Natural JJ/sroRyof 

THS. BRlTlStl SURFACS FSRDtNG-DuCKS. 

By John Guillb MrLLAis, F,Z.S., etc. 
With G Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 in 
Colour^) firom Drawing* hy the Author, 
Archibald Thoxbukh, and from Phott*- 
graphs. Royal ^to.. £^^. 



Hartwig: (George). 

7V£ Sea and rrs Living Wonders. 
With \i Plaie^ and 303 Woodcuts. Svo-, 
gilt top. ^l- net. 



The Trofical Wofld. With 8 

Platen and 172 Woodcuts. Hvo,, gilt 
top, 7^. netr 



The Polar Wofld^ With 3 Maps, 

t PUie^ and Kj Woodcuts, fivon gill 
top^ 71, net. 



The SuiiTERRANt.AN WoKLD. With 

3 Maps and Ho Woodcuta. SvO-h Kill 
lop, -}i. ncir 



Hftlmholtz. — Popular Lectures o\' 
SciBNTiFiC SusiBCTS. Hy Hsbmann vow 
Hblmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols 
Cs. 8vo., jj, 6rf. each. 



Proctor (Ktchabd A,). 

Light Sciej^ce for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Esaaya on Scicntilic SubjeciB. 
Crown 8vo.- 31. td. 



Rough Ways made Smooth, Fami- 
Ijar Easayii on Scientific SubjectB- Crown 
8vo., ^i, 6rf. 



Pleasant IV Ays fNSciENVE. Crown 

8vo., jA. fid. 

Nature Studies. liy R. A. Proc 
ToB, Gfant Allen, A, Wilson, T. 
FosiEf and E- Ci.oin*. Cr. 8vo,> 3*. 6J. 



LFfsuRF Kfa /'/ngs. By R. A. Proc 
TOP. E. Cloud, A, Wilsos, T, Fostut 
and A. C Ranvakji. Cr, Svo., 31. 6*f. 



',* For Mt. Froctor'i other books ttt pp. 17 
and 35, aid Mean LoH^rtttim ^ Co 't Cata- 



hgiirofScifHiific Warki. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, Ac.) — continued. 



Stanley.--^ Famiuar jT/.^mvei- y> , Wood (Rev. J. g.) 

BjKds, By E. Stanlkv, D.D., foTmeTl> | 
Biihop of Norwich. With 160 ILIuatrauons 
Cf. 8vo., ii.'firf 



continued. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). , 

ffoMEs wiTfiOUT Hands ^ A Dcscrip 1 
lion ortbcHabitiUJons of Animals, d3is«d j 
Hccofding to their Principle orConiiruC' , 
tion. With I40 tLluxIralbna^ Svo.. gilt . 
(op, ji. nci. ' 

/fvsEcrs AT HoMS : A Popular Ac- 

count of Uriliah Inucts, iheif Structure^ { 
KabiH and TranHformaiionR. With 70a ' 
lllueuAiiona, Svt>'. gilt :op, 71. net. 



/pfSEcrs Abroad: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insccis. their Struclure, 
Habits and Trans fonnaiiont With Coo 
IIIuBtrationa. flvo.. 71, net. 



Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Aiticles on Practical Natufkl 
H'i9\oiy. With tr llluAtiationB, Cr. 8vo., 

Petlai^d Revisited. With 33 
[llustraiionK. Ct. Svo., 31^ ^■ 

Strange Do'ELLf yes: a Descriplioi> 
of the Habiiaiions of Animals, abridged 
firom ' Homes without Handa'. With 6r> 
ntuHtrationir Ci- Svci., 31. ^. 



Works of Referenoe, 



GwilL— -^A' EnCYCLOP.^DSA Of Ar 
CHITBCTURB. By JUSEPH GwiLT, P.S.A, 

With 1700 Engravings. Revi^d 4i33S), 
with AlterationB and Co nai durable Addi- 
tions by WVATT PACIVOHTH, Svo., JIJ, 

net. 



Longmans' Gazetteer of the 

World, Edited by Geupge G, Chia- 
HOLW, M,A., llrPCr fmperi?] Hvn., i3s. net ; 
clolh, 2[j. half-morocco. 



Maunder (Samuel). 

BtOGRAPiacAL Treasury. With 
Supplement biought down to 1889. By 
Rev. Jahe3 Woon, Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 



Maunder (Samuelj— fon^/nw^rf. 



The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. LihOLEVn F.R-S., and T. MooHi, 
F.L.S, With 274 Woodculsand 30 Steel 
Plates, 3 vols, Fcp, 8vo-, lai. 



Ro^et- — Thesaurus of Engush 

Words AND Phuasbs, Classified and Ar- 
ranged HO <ia 10 Facilitate the Expression of 
[deas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Petep Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S, 
Rccomposcd throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly fiom the Author's Notts, and 
with a full Index, by the Aulhoi'A Son. 
John Lewis Roget. Ciown Bvo.^ ^. net. 



The Treasury of Bible KNOt^- 1 
LsDi^B. BytheRev, J, AvHB, M.A. With 
S Maps. 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. ^WJi\\\£\L- POPULAR Tables ioi ^\in^ 



Fcp- Svo-, Gj, 

TREASURY OF KnOI^LEDCS AND LtB- 
MART OR RERBRafKB. Fcp- Sto., 6j. 



information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold. Leasehold, and Church Fropertyn 
the Public Funds, etc. By Chablbs H. 
Wlllich. Edited by H. Bihcb Johke, 
Crown Svo., loi. 6^. 
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Children's Books. 



QniI-PltCi\' QF GftL'BByCS^. By OlTEll^ 

AutLbiti'c, Tranitlatcd f^om the Swedihh 
by MiK- Gn^HAW Wai.I-as. With 33 
Cnloiired Pldle*. llblong 410., baardb, 



Alick's Adventures. — By G. R. 

With ^ 11lu»LratiDii> bv Johh Ha>i4ai-l. 



Brown. — Tfre Boo/t of Sai-vts j^d 

FK/B\PLV fij?-4STT- By Ahdie F*rwpt.l 
Bhcwn. Wiih a ItlustTationB by Fasnv V. 

Buckland,— 7 troL/TT2.K/(aivAii'^ys. 

Adaj^lL'd fiom the I-icncb of LouiB Deb- 
NOVI»P!S. ByjAMEl BuCXLANDr With 1 lO 

[[luBtrations by Ctcu- At-mN, C'r, Svo., 61. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

£Dwy THf! Fair, or. The First 
Chrfiiiiclpof .^iBt^endniitf. Cr. Hvo., silver 
Lap, 11. nti. 

jii/17^^ THE Da^e . or» The Second 
Chromdc or^eccndai^c Cr* Svo.,nJver 
tvp, Ej, nci, 

Ths Jin^AL IlB/its : bcins the Third 

luid La&iL ChiOrLicle af^KcnJune. Cr 
Bvo,, siktr top 3'- net. 

0I the Claisler and the FarcEt in the Day* 
of Ihe Baronn' Wan. Crawn Hvo., hiIvet 
lop. a- ncL, 

BatATf J^/n-Coiryr. A Sloiy of 
Willi ngford Cauilc and Dorchctier 
Abbey- Cj. 9^0r» silvcT njpn *s- net. 



Lang (Andrew). — Ei>it£d by. 
Tf/s Bi-va Fa!sv Book. With ijt 

llluGtrfltiona. Crown Svp.^ gjLi t'dgc*,^ 

TTit Red Faikv Book. With 100 
tllustraiions. Crown Avo., gilt «I^jq,6i 

TifE GRf^E/rFAfRv Book, With 99 
UlufriratLOn^. Crown Svo., gilt tdgc^, tj 

7Ve GE^y Fair i' Book. With 6 j 

1llu«tralinn>^. Crown Hvo-. gill &lpe<, flj 

TW^ J^i/.ojT FAiFy Boi?fL\ With 

ID4 lUualiilJons. Ci, Svo.. gilt ed^A. ti( 

2Vff FrjiTA: Fairv Book'. With 67 

lllustrBlians, Crown Kvo-, giU cdj^et. Ei 

7>/fl VioLK7 Fairy Boow Wilh S 
CoEouied Platci and S4<^ilicrlLlustratiom 
Crown ^so-, %i\\. cdgc», &). 

TjiE Blus FosrJty Booic. With 100 
lHuvtrationE- Cra<^n Svo,, giLi cdgct. fis- 

2V£ Tkle Srvfii- Book. With 66 
HLubtialionit. Croivn 8vo., gilt cOi^t^fki 

Ti/E Fed Thue Storv Book- With 

LDD IlLuBliatJonir Ct. 8vo,, gilt cdgeEn 6j. 

7>//i^ ANiMAt. SrvRT Bo^iA-, With 
67 IlltLqirations. Cr^ 9va,. gilt edgct. &l 

7)y£ Fed Book qfAnimai- Stories. 

With 65 niuGtralians. Crowji Svo,> gilt 
edji*efl, 6i. 

7>/A ArABJAX W/GHTS F!VT£XrA 
JU£jvrJ. with te lliuBtralionfi. Cl. 
gill citstB, 6j . 

/>//' Book of. Fomakce. With 

Coloured PliLtCF and 44 other lliuBtmimifcp 
Crown Svo-. gilt Algea^ ^- 






Lyalh— 7"/jj Bi'JiC£s LsrT^fis . 

Fvcord of Child Life in ihe Sixtiu, 
Ldn4 L\4ll. Wilh ColouTvd Fronijmii 
and A other Futl-pagv IIIUKtraiii>ai 
Waltfk 3. SfAtii. Ciown Bvo,» Xi. 



Henty (Ci- A.), — Kuiteu b 




Y. 



Ki'ifi Zof";.5: A Story- Book For Boys. 

By Vaheiich AuTHaim. With Gi lllus' 
ttiilioiL^. Ciown fivo., gUt eOjfBB, jj. iiclh 

J'fti- TiDii yUnNs; a Story-Book 
fo/ Rny*. By VAfiiaua Ax.tthoii(i. Wllh 
4) llJuiiiiationH. Cr. Svo.. gilt tdgu. 31. 



Meade (L,T.). 

Daddv^s Bow Withfe Illu^tratKi] 

Lrown ?ivo.. gilt edgcp. 3s- n«r, 

iJej /t/WJ /"ji/f DucifE£s^ M^i 

Illu^tialiDnB^ Cr. Bva., gilt edges, 31, 

The Bmresford Prizm. With* 

llZnGlralionE, Cr. '^vo.. gill e<i^i««,. 31. fi^T 

7>/£ HoifSE OF SuRPRiSES. With fi 
lUutlraiioris^ Ci^tfvo,, ^)t edges, 3^-01 
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Children's Books — toniimted. 



Murray. — Floiver LEGf^xns fox 

CfttLDitSN. By HHjPa Mukhay (ihc Hun. 
Mrs, MuRBAV of Elibank), Piclunrd by J> 
S. Hi-A*4D, With minieroUF^ ColDurBd and 
aihpr ll]u«jtiAiJon'>ir Oblong 4to,, &i. 

Penrose, — Cmubhv: j Js^vtSAjtfcs. 

By Mft PaNHOBH WEih 8, lllufltrttiont 
by G, G. Mant«n, Crown Svo.. 31. erf. 

Praegcr (Rosami>m»). 

Bold B^bes- l/iffjion. fJorotdA a.vd 
AuSA^ne/f- A Sioiy In Piciuic*. With 
2^ ColDured L^nica arid 24 Outline Pic- 
tures- OWonft 4*0.. jr. &J. 

T/fEFi/f: THEfi Doi^'GS or the Three 
BoudBasks. With J4 Cdoured PicmtcE 
and 34 Outline Picfurei. Oblorg fto^^.Cv^- 

Roberts. — ^-'^£ Am'SNTcuBs of 

Cirr^/f/ ycHff SM/ri/ ; Captain of Two 
Hundied and Kitty Hacw, anJ pomciinie 
President of Virf^inia. by i:. M. HnRtuTS. 
With 17 IlIu^tTQtionb and j Ma^s. Crown 

StcTenson.^-^ Cfi/Lif's Caxde/top 

Vsrrsas. By Robkut Lovts Stkvknbon. 
Fcp. Hva.. gilt top, 5a, 

Tappaa.— t't^ Bah^az^- m Paose. 

By Eva MaucH Trtl"»A^, Wilh 4 IHua- 
tratioEiK by Fawmv V. Con*, Cfown Svo.^ 
gift lap. 4f, M, net. 



Upton (Florence K, and Bertha). 

Doi.i^ Afm A 'GoLLIWOtrG'- With jr 
Colourtd PlaiCR and mjnieruub Illustra- 
lions in ihc Te^it, Obli>Li^ ^lu,. 6j. 

TfJE GozLJiyocc's Birvci^E Ci.t/B. 
With 31 Coloured Rates and numeroua 
IllusiTaiioriEi in the Ten. Oblonjj ^(o., fii. 

Tflt GOLLIH-OGG AT fHE SeASSDE. 
Wilh ji Coloured Plitra and niLtitcrokifr 
Illustrations in the Ttkt- Cb1ung4lo .ts. 

Ti!K GoLLTwoGG IS' War. With 31 
Coloured FUleii. Oblong 410.. Cki. 

Tfis GoLL!i\'OGds Polar Ao^s^'- 

TL/fES. With 31 Colourird PUtCfi. Ob- 

TtiE GozL/!*'0<.i;'.s AuTP-co-tARr. 
With 31 Coloured Plaits and niimeroijii 
II]o«Era(ion» in the Texc^ Oblortg 410, tOi. 

The GoLUtfOG<i's ArR-Sntr, Wilh 

^u Coloured P^Liiuics diid numrrou3 IHut- 
iration^ m ihe Text ObJonp; 4ta-, fia. 

TffE VEGE-Mey's liKi'EycE. Wuh 
31 ColDUied PUte« and numerout IIIue- 
trataont in ihe Teni. Oblong 410., 6j, 

Wemjrss. — ' Tmyos IVj^. Tnovaur 

Of\ Told rrom a Cbild'A Pmni uf View. 
By Mahi C. E, Wemv--«. AuiJmr of -All 
About AJt of L'« '- Wuh £ inw-ilTalionfl in 
Colour bv S. K, ^mkvXyV.u. Lrown Hvo^ 
3«. M. 



The Silver Library. 

CbOWi* Svo. JJ- 6<i. EACH VOLUHE. 

it'qold'f f air BdwiA) tent And Limdi, With 



71 hliLsinttions, 31 3i 
»k4«li04'B I W.| BUCnplUcal atuill«. ^. 6<. 
lM*biitl (W.) Eoanoinlii ficndJai. ^. ^ 
BktfAliH'ft(W-| LlU»VTBttidl«L With Porlrut 

I tnher'i (»r S, W.) Cltfhl leim In Ct/lvru 

' W'lh A lijjstradcns 31. ^. 

^mkmt'u Ifllr fl. W.^ RLfli hitd ll»»d In Oirlon. 

Wirh 6 llln^Trniinn^ j* riti. 

Vflrlnf-CauM'a (Riv. H,» Curloiii Hrtha «' Ch« 
NIddIt ««av iL ^y 

I BuiaC'CamiJ i thbv, e.} orlfia and OeviiDp- 

i 



Time ol > 



'^Llw 



BHhar'i JW. IJ CInnfllut nr, lllustnuiom Of 
Ih* Privaic- LjN: mf \i"- AntH'm Orivk* 
Wilh j6 [lIuTlrniiDnS- y- t-i- 

■wit'* iJ> T.l Tha TtulPid Cldu sf Huhpna 
ikftd Wuh 1^7 IliiiMrAUuni- y ^, 

■rMHjF't I Lady) A Vvya^alii (h« 'BlUlb•«l^^ 

Bualile'i (H. T.^ Hlmbgrr «r ClirtJlHUvti In 

En^landp 3 vqI.^ io'' ^. 

GhurcJilll'a iWlaiton K) Tha ttory of Iba 
HAlakud PkLd ParoB, IWT. WiUi « MB|q 

Ciodd'i iX..i bUT) ar Cnatltn! a PlAtn AnyiriTii 
uf Evij|ul<on. ^^'n]l tj ^llu.*irjiLoria. 3J, 61/, 

OoBr&un <Piir- W, J.^ and Kd*ion'i CVarf 
Bav. J- b-J LUi and BpUUai dF II, Faaln 

With 46 niui[r.iiii_.n!. V- tn/ 

DttTl«'> iSIr JL &Tciani aiddh Clarka. A tale 0I 
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t>«rJt'h i8lr A. Canitnh tha Capta-ln «f tilt 

Doylt't (BiF Jl. Con>n)Th* Rifufau; ATiUk a( i 
itiF Hu^enoiL With 3^ Utu^ratlon^. ^tvt. \ 

Dorl*'«(ftlF A^ CanftTi) Tht Sl^rh lunrv Uttan 

t'roudA'i rJ, A,>Tlv Hltlory of En^lBundU ffiuh 

Spinriii Armmla- u «*!'' ^.'r *>d, v^Li:h- 
frvoAa'ajJ. A.) The Enfliti In Inland, jvah, 

Pnvdi'* U' it.l fba Dlvoro* of CMlHrlPa vt 
An^DX. 31, taf- I 

Armada, jncl oLhr^r Ii&syb, 3/. Oi^, I 

Pnudfi't <J, A.> enfllah flftihman In th* BlilHalh 
Cintury- 31. ^/. 

rraude't tJ. D sbarL siudiu an anai Siib- 

fruuda'a (J, A,> Oaaa-nA. ar AngLnnd and Har 
C»LDDlafe- WiiIj «i I llij:iif.iiioii5. 5j, 61/. 

frgjai'i (J. «.] rka Cguncll DfTnnl. 31, r-A 

Proudt'i IJ. A.) Tli« Lira &na Lntun ar 
Er»inLUi. ^. (W- 

fraudt'i (dk AO Tbaniai CktJjIvi h HuLorjr ur 

hit I, ire. 

175^-1835 J vols 71. iSm^iBSi, zv(»]!^ 7J 



Fpouda'i fJ, A'N CdtAF: si Sk^i^h 



V.t^i. 



fnii4a*a M. Ao Tha Two Ch|«n or Punboy : an 
Ifith iV'^nimiEt" nf ihe l..m (.>n»iirv « fij 



I 



Fniida-i <J, A, 



WrUlnji, Selaatlona T^om, 



UtlTl (.RfiT, Q. B.I U(a ar Cba Diila Dl 
WallinriCflD* WiEh Portinil, j., c-^, 

drvtlllB'a (C^ C. pj JouinBl of the RolAQ* Dl 
HIM aeDftfo IV^ AiDA WlJIIom IV^ and 

HMiAntldf. R.)Sh«t AH4&lGi7of Aijtvnujn'. 
Wilt; 33 llliistriiiiurtv. ^1, fvi- 

HBtfl^rd't IH. B.> AllBJi Qiia.UfniaJn. Wiih 
lllunlriiliiins, ^. rb/, 

Uitfuil'i tH. E.) CDlaHbl QuarlUh. V.C r b 

Inlt of <_'uuiiipj Life- Wiib Fi-g]ili>plE« 
and V'igrMLCr y, &r. 

WnaiPd'i rJt. A.HClaepafn. W|tb ^ Mliulm- 
lUtf^KM-i (H. R.) Erie Brl^btarat^ Wah 5 







HoMkH'tiH. H.lBl&elilieaTlimtf WlilU 

Willi 3J ||;iJ3Ul4lJOri^ II- ^- 

HaMikTd'tlll, BO AlJan-oWtfa, U'kih 51 llfw 
imtirins. jt &/ 

Hntfud (H, R.> Hun of th* '^V!\^^ Wtii 

J5 I l]iisirpiilpri&, ji- 6ir, 

HBQu>d'i4H,Ft.]Mancuuiii&.'i Qau^tcf' X^at 
HatffariJ'i(H.ll.}ftHallow;a r^le ul tliftircai 

in liLiislriKionH ji r»,f, 

HBtfgard*! (U. B.) Mr, kawoD'a WtJI, MMI 
16 IllmlTdlionA. 3;. bd. 

HAJiard'i iH. R.I Ruia Lhi \A\f. >/>S\\\\ 13 

HkU«T>d^kiH'RH>l>»«n. WiOi i6lIIUMs 3*. «f 

HatfaM'KH, R.) Thi Faopleof Iho MliL A'lih 

holdard'i (H. B-l Joan Hub. W^Lh >o IW 
Irnijons. y- fyi 

Haggard IN. Ro and Laii|H (A.} Tho Wofldt 
MilrB. Wild 17 Uliislnikhns, jj 6f 

Harta'a (BraO Id th« Carqulnoi W«o4a a*d 
■Ifcar BloPlaa- ;ir, 6/ 

HainhDlti'i iHarivana von) Popular L«e(iiraa 

on Oalflniknc BiLbJocu. WkFi Qfl I Uujirdiion^ 
J Vols. ^. -i,/. tach 

KopD'a (Anthonyr Tha Haari of PrLac*u Oir^ 
\^ii!i 9 IlLuitrjiiDEis 31 ^/ 

HdhIeI'k <W.| Vlalii to Rimu-kmbl* PJ 
WiEti &j lllusir4iiony jj. 1^. 

Jalfartaa- iV.) Tha Bttfi of Mt Uaatt ^ 

AiUn'hogr.iphy WiOi PofimK- p. fc*. 

JtlTaplai' IB.) nald ajid Had|ar«». \\i\ 

«*|T«rlaa<[R.>R4a DHr. Wuh i? Ithiii-. p. 

KmnTiipiei t .^]>4| V igTirllr liy K V. |1 ^ 

JafftrkAi (R,] Tha Tollara or Iho FUld, Wi 

PonriLii iTgin LlH! auiinl^uliibunr i-aiLi 

Kaya (BIf J.) aed Hallaaab^ {Cotonal j KUtorv 
or LhB liLillan Hutlny of 1U7-L & *q^ 

■alghL'a l^. PO Tha Cmlu of i»io 

Ihc NiirralJvi' or <i Smiuh fcf Tnaitav 
ih^- D<:^n l^Jjimf oC Trniddd- VVitti, 

Maps and aj HluiTniiinn* ji. 6*/. 
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■MpL'i I K. r.) WtaAra Tlina ftuplHW MhI : i^ 
NuTHlive of Rtfccm Tran-J m K^^shmir, 
Wolcm Tibcl, BalH^Uft. Gilpn. Wiih u Map 
■nd ^1 llluumlnTif.. jf 6fy 

Cwuling Vo^agtf from Hmrnnersimlfi lo 
Copmhngen m a Three-Ton VuhL. WKb 
\lixp iind ij MlusimEJonJ. 57. ^- 

Kofltlla* iJ'> Liri i>r Ltiihar. With Aa IDusLm- 
(lons and 4 FncaimJIei of MSS. jj. 6J. 

IftBl'iU'l^BfUngaidleliu^ Willi w [ILustn- 

LafiOiA-f CuBLDin and My lb; Siudrr^ oi l^iM* 

Lutl'KA.lGockLHnfltndCgrriiiian-BAnu. u.Q^- 
LftDi'i (k.) Th» Booli of Drum* arid Qhoili, 

L&bfa (Ji.) Jl ■dnu at rifi^ a Mary at Ihe 
D1V5 onoun of Arc Wiib 13 lUiisinLiloas- 

l4iirilJl-)>ytH,Plt«Al.kBdlt*tUlDn.9vnt±.7^ 

Lh4 <J. Ik.) Hid CIgUBftfiii3h'i (W. J.) B^fi. 

Mapii dnri 7^ llUi^lrjfioiu y. M 

UvituVuti' l%.) The CliBV&EFHr D'Aoflu. 
31. 6^. 

■uailay'a [Lordh OomnJaM WvkB, ' Allanj ' 

■K«ii,ii]Kf'i iLonfl Biuri And Lay* ef JiniiUiil 
HODM* etc. ^^'lLLFon^lLJlilnd4 IllLt^iiaLiojiA 
[o [he ' Lay* '. Jl 61/r 

Ilaal4«l'i (H>I>>}BLini*iiU of B^nHiiJ- yt. ^. 

mmnyimma't (J. 0.» Hamoln of Ur flAnry 
Hftvelook. 31. 6.f 

HuaD (JL. G, W,)*ii<l Liuir«<:Jl.1FftnanlULIy. 

31. fyf. 

M«nT&|i'ft (LMui) Ittiwrr of aim Fom^B 
undar Iha Emplnp S vols, 31. iW, ciu:h. 

■■iTliiMD> {H e FLalBKiii 1 A TiaLc aF (b^ 
Indkbiu Mulmy. ^<. itJ. 

m\\y» IJ. t.) Pellda&l laononT. 31. 6^, 

m\V% g^ %.i ajratam or Lo^k, >). 6er 

■ lln«r'i (0»-} Country PUuuHt: ihtLitron' 
cir of r> Vmt E-fuHlv in n ii.irdi-n. ji. 6rf. 

HABun'ft <?.i TIio riru OroHlnl Of <] nan land, 
Wrih ij'j ILiuMrjiLHriis luiJ & M^jx 3J- f>^. 

rtilUlppi-Wolloy'i (Oanapi ii Le^f^rid of tbc 




Prooior'i (R. A-> Th« omi Around Ui^ ^. &f 

Proalor's(R, A.) Tho BiruiHOf HaoiVBa, j^-^i- 

Proetor"* (R. h.) Litflit liiLiitefl lor UUor* 
HourBi y. t'i 

PnictoF'a(P, A,} Tho VoffB, y 6J 

Pi-oo(ar'B(B.IL)DCtaorWorldttltaii Oiin. jj.6i/^ 

Pnalftf'i (H. i.) Our PlacA ftmonf InllnlLlU i 
•i Srrirt of E»^^« ojniranmj; our Liitlr 
AI'ChIc in bipac^ and Time wiih the InflnitkA 

ProQtor'o (B, A>> Otbor auni th*o Ouri, y, ii'. 
VroELor'i (H, A.} Roup Wafi lamat BmoollL 

l'TOfl[OT'i(R.A,)PIUHntWmyml!i aal«riat. 31 fv/. 

ptoetor't (R, k-) Hyttai kiid HftTVflta of Hb- 
eraflemy. ^ 61/ 

PrMMt'i iB< A.j Ratijro Bbvdloa. 3^. Sj'. 

PHCtdP^k (R^ t.l Lflliure Rav^lnf*. Rr R. A, 

PKfXlOK. EDWAJlEt < lAirjLi, A^DH■W 

WILM3H, TIIOHA5 KodTEJf, and A. C 
KAidYAvn. Wim iDunraiiotu, y. 60. 

9o■■•CEl■■{ll»bB^)&«■lu1«|of1>«aU. 3J.6iy, 

Imkh't (R. Bviiff onh>C«rtliB4a and tha CivUib- 
Jlnlftbt- Willi M.L|js, PliiiK i?ic. Jl Srf 

■Untaj-h (BLtbop] PMiLJl»r SiHDrj of Bird*. 

Wiih 160 llluBirailons. jr. 6^. 

Siapbah'>|BlrL«]illclThtPUyir«udofEiiroi>« 
JTba *lpi). Wiih -I lllii^ir:^!!^ y. til. 

Buyanion'i 4R' L.) TJit etHngo Caia of Dr, 
Jakyll mnd Hr Kyde; wiih nl^et I-nblffi. ji.D./. 

BHvanoon (B- U) uid OiboHiM'B (LI.} Tho 

ll4Von>on I Robart Lou^oj and SCavaDion'i 
hFuiny Baa da OrLflf Hart Mov Ar«blBn 
ItfiU.— The Driiunilcr^ 31- 6^^ 

Tr«TflliFLD'i {Sir a. 0.| Tb* Karlr HlmiDiry oF 
Ctiarlot JiMnea Fox, 3J. ^, 

WdK: ^ l^'jrii.ijicr. y. ^ 

W»d-* CBov. J. a,> PotUud BatlalUd, Wiib 
33 llliiLlrdUon^ y. ^- 

Wood'» (Rov^ J. Oh) tKraaCo DwoLllnJa ^"'\h 

Wood'* (Dot. J. 0.) Out 4f Doon. Wft)> ti 

] fliulralioti^ V- ^' 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, &o. 



Acton. — MoD£i/.v Coojcsttr. By 

Elua Acton, With 150 Womlcuw, Pep- 
Svo,, 4 J- 6ff, 

Ati^^n-^SiMPLs JffATs cjf Choice 

OF Fnon. vith Tested and Economical 
RrdfieA. F01 Scliools HcfmtF;. and Cl^jsst^ 
foi Tcclmicat EnitmcLiDn. By MX. Akgwtm, 
Diploniatc jFir»i CUtt) uf the Naiioniil 
Umori foiihcTcclmicaLTriiinirg of Women, 
otc. Crown Svo- 11 - 

Ry Hekbv Auhbv, M,U,. l-'.R.C-P.. Phjti 
CiantaEhF Manfhnttr Lhildren'ii Hatipiial, 
Wiih 13 Illuiiti'atiGrs. Ctcwh fivo.. 5i. re^ 

Bull (Thomas. M.D.j, 

U/ffTS TO MOTffEnS tW TffE Ma/T- 
A^ll.vs^roF TitsfK HsalYh £n/R!.yti tub 

II. 6J. ; cloth, gilt edges, 11- nel- 

TtiE Maternal MAyAGEHEtrr or 

Cn/UiRB.\ IN HSALTII 4ND />rSBASB, 
Fqi, Svo.. atwed. U. &i*. , cloth, giU 
erigi!ft. 21. net. 

J Jl^ MvDE CoQKMur : Up-to- 
date Rccipvti, With 14 PlatcE (16 in 
Colour] Cfcpwn Svd.tjf- ncl. 

Cakes a^d CoifFECTioNS ^ la 

AfooE: Fcp. Svo.i li. 6d. 

Doos : A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp, Bvo., i». 6ii. 

Dresss:^ Game Ai/o P\}VLTgy ^ zi-i 
Moos' Fcp> 8vo„ ij- W. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Ftp, fivo.. u 6d. 
Dhinks^ la Mot>s. Fcp.Svo., M.fiif. 



ENTxiEs A LA Mode. Fca 

II. fid. 

Flosal DscoEAT/o/fS^ Fcp. 

CAFHE^/yC ^ LA Moi>E. Fcp. 
Pan I., VegBUblM, ij. &V. P*n II, 
FruH«, IJ. 6*V, 

^AfJOXAL FjAlfDEji LA MOOE. Pqj 
3vo.. IJ. 6ri. 

Neh' LAID EcGS. Fcp, 8vo., icy 
Ois/EEs ^ LA Mode. Fcp. fiva. 

Fcp. Svo,, 11, td- 

SAfouEiEs ^ LA Mode. Fca Btxi.. 
i>,&f, 

A"£'/*J JA'/* Dressed J^sf/ A l/ 

. \fot>s- Fcp- Svo., it^ 6cf, 

5l*'A£ri' ^^P SVi>PE/i I^ISNESA LA 

MoDB. Fcp- Svo,, [J. 6^. 

T£MJ*riJfG Dishes eox Smiall Jif' 

co:irBs. Fcp. fivo., u. 6J. 

JVe^^kles ajvd ^or/ojvs f^f 

E ys/jy ^cusEfrou>. Crown Syq. , tx. H. 

l^e3iT,—AfA'C/ts CooHExy. By H. U 

Stdnev Lear. i6tno., ir, 

Poole.— CfXM.Tfll'TO* TfiS DfAEETlt. 
By W- L-l. and Mrs, PoOLL Wllh Pie&u 
by Df. Paw. Fcp. *vd-, ai- 6rf. 

Rotheram. — House hol n Coo/cem r 

RpriFss. Uy M. A. RorHEHAH, Kint CIjs 
Diplomoc. Naiional Training School oT 
Cookeiy, London ; Insirucire&H 10 the Bed 
foj-dihire Couniy Council, Cio^^n Svo,. u- 



[Bume-Jones.-^T'/y^ BEGl^'.\/Ac of- 
itm World . Twcnty-fivt PiciuTcb by 
Sti ETjwAiin BiTRnr-JoricB, Bart- Medium 
4to-, Ho^rdti, 71- td. nvl. 
: 



The Fine Arts and Music, 



Burns and CoIeiiso.^>^/i'Mc Ana- 
tomy- By Ceol L. BLHrtfs. R.B-A-, and 
BonEKT ]- C(iE.£N9ta. M,A.. M,D, 4CJ PUiea. 
uj- by &\ Ins., each Tlacc conUiuinf Two 
Ftgutea— (u) A Natural Male nr Female 
Fi^re; {h) The same Figiife Analomalibed. 
In a Poriloljo, ji. til. nrt. 



Hamlin-— -4 Tt.xr-BoaAr t^f rni 

Ht^TQRYOF Affct/irscrifRE. By A- O K 
Ha«uiw, A-M, With jaq IlliiHira|ii»* 

Haweis(Rey, H, R.]. 
Music AND MoxALs. With Portnii 

of the Author. Crowi-i Svo.. 61. net-. 
Mv Musical Life. With Porlniii 

of Kichird Wagner .ind 3 l^luitralioB* 
Crown Hvo., fa. nei. 
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Huish, He Ad, and Longaian.^ 

\iy Mapi-us It. Hi.!isn, IJ..h. ; ^Iso ' The 
Siitcbciy ul [be SiTiie.' by Mtb, H^ad. 
and ' Furcign S^itifkEb,* !■) MiH, C, J. 
(.dHCBCAN. Wiih ]i> RepicductiDRB in 
Colouf, 3iid 4U llruRtrtitKins m Mono- 
fhmmc. 4io.. £1 ai. net. 

Hullah.— TVe ffrsTony qf MoDE/eN 

Jameson (Mrs. Ann*)- 

Sackud A^ii LEG/:ynASV^ A Iff, cou- 
Uinfng I^genflft at [he Angeli and Aich- 
Jtngela, the EvargeliRi».. the Apostles, the 
Dtfclura of tlic thuich, S|, Mary Mufi' 
dalenc^ the Patron ti[iin[fl, ihe Marfyrs, 
Ale EitW KisbapA. rhc Hetmiu, and the 
Warrior- Saint:.! of LhfL*lendDin, it repre- 
■enird iJi ihM Fine Arl^. With ig Etchings 
uid 11^7 Woudcuu. z vuJSi Avo,h ioJ.net. 

Mscsjvi>sof TMB MoyAsnc Orders^ 

u represented in [he Fine Aria, com- 
pri^inj^ the Benediclmei and Auguiicine^, 
jind (Irdrr^ drrived lidm ihnr KuIpc, ihe 
MeiLdicanl Orders, the JtsuitK, and the 
OtJpT fjfthe VmCatidii tjf St, Miry. With 
M EtchiFijp and fiU Woodcuta. i vol. 
S«D,. lof . riet. 

LEGE^trtS OF FHE MaDOHNA, OR 
Bi^SSStJ Vtirciyi^Aitw Devoiionil with 
(nij wiTfiauc the TnfaJil Jcbua, [|i&[i>jJC't] 
from the AnrurLCia[ioii lo itic A?siim|itian, 
41 reprevntcd in S^^crcd and Legendarv 
ChnB[ian An, Wiih 17 fitchmgs and 
165 WoodcuEF*. I vol. 8vo.. los. net. 

7HIL UlSTC/ty OF Oi.'R LCRD^ QS «K- 
emplified in Works of A", with that of 
Hi* Types, St. John ihe Bapttsl, und 
mhrr perSQni of the Old and New Tcata- 
mem. ComTrenced by ihe laie Mrs, 
Jauesu^; tonirnucd A\^^ corrplcied by 
LfltkY EAaTLAkE. Wiih ^i Etthmtia 
uid a»i Woodcuib, 2 voIb. Kvo.i j^u. net, 

KnsttUcr. — AyDREA Ma^tegna. 

\U Paul Knrsi£LLEH, Ud^hsh Edition by 
ft. ABTriUH SiHoNQ, M,A,, Liluiuiftn uj the 
HDii«e afLord^. [uid ai ChniBwoiih. With 
*6 flidlogravurc Plates and j6ji Ulunlrationa 
ia Uc Ten. ^iq.. gdi rop, ^3 loj. nei. 

Macfarren. — Zj<r/-yffi^j oy Har- 

*/£ivr. Uy Sir Ceu|oi A. M^crAiiLKM, 



Morris (Willmm), 

AkCHUEVTURE. IttDUSTRY AffH 
Wt^ALTH- Collected Paperi. LrOwn 
£vo.i Gi, net. 

//opes .(A'i> F£ARs Ai'^ vJj*?', Five 

LecturcR del ivtfred m Bifrninffliam, Lon- 
don, etc,, m iH7H-i8ai. Cr ^vo., 41, fi<f. 

V^A' ADiJRaSS DELtVSRBD AT TfiS 

OF A FT o.y iisr F!;BfecA/t\\ ^334. Svo-, 
3r. GcJ. net. {Frinitdtn ' QoUttt' Typt.} 

Some Hr^r^ ox Patter^^DssigN' 

tKQ : a Ltfccuri: delivered at the Working 
Men's Callc^, London, on loth Dccenn> 
ber, lElSr, tjvo., li. 61/. ncL {Prinitd >p* 

Arts a.\b its Producers (e388) 
A.ws' rns Arts asd Crafts of To-oav 
U83q). Svo,. ii. Qd. net, \PfiHt/d m 
■GMf't' Typt.) 

ARCN/TECTURE A.VJ> fTlSVORi', Ajrj> 
WaiTUivsTKR AsBEi^ Two Pipe** 
read before the Socicry for the Protection 
uf Ancient Eluildin^^, Bx'o,. i3. 6(f. net, 
{Pri'iUil III 'Qvldtn' Typt.) 

Arts asd Crafts £.ssavs. By 
Memherfi ofthe Aril and UiafrG ExhJbiTign 
Society. With a Preface bj- WfLLUkU 
MoHKr<4, Crown Avo., u. ttd. net. 
'»' Foi Mr. Wiriiain Morri*'* oihet 

Workf, ^qc pp. ^, 27, 3H and ^u, 

Robertson.^ 0/.j> E.vcL^sft So.ygs 

A.\i' D.iACts^ Dccuiaied rn Colour by W. 
Ghah^h Rob£ii son, RoyAl 410.. ^u. net. 

SCOtt> — Tff£ PORrRAtTl'RF.£ OF 
yvut'SCj\StiR . aMornpraph. By pKiiMjt 
J, StoTT. With miiny FuJl-paec PJal«9 
uid t|lu»Lra(iont in the Tent, bmall 410- 

Vanderpoel. — Colour Problems .- 

a PiJCEicnl M:inual for The l-iy StuderiL of 
COlOUt, By H«ILV NoVES VANllSBi'OBL- 

Wiib 117 Plitcft in Colour. Squuc Svd., 
lu. ncl- 

Van Dyke. — A Text-Boo/^ ox rttti 

HisTORV pr Pa/xt/.w. By Jonh C, V*^ 
Dvxt. Witli lift llluttraEifrnt Cr, ^yi>..^, 

Wellington.— .4 Descriptium ajti^' 

Hl^T\>FIC4!. C.4TyitO<WS <^F Ti 
Tit^ffS or PJCtT/RSS A^a Si 
AfSLwv HortR. 
Duclidi of 
PhotD-l 

roiyal 4I0? 
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Misoellaneous and Critioal Works. 

Annals of Mathematics (under the RKp\o6edldtas,'i,vi'Or//£ff£ssArs. 

Auspices of Harvard Umvcrsitv). Issued By (he Awthcrf of" Time* anil DayvV Ci. 

Quarterly, (to., Ji. ne( Eirh number. Hvo., ^s. 



Auto da F^ and other Essays: 

viiriF hem^ b'<i4av& In Hlclioh Bv ihe 
Author nf ■ F-sBiiys in Purado* ' and ■ Ek- 
plodcd Idea*' Crown 8vt),, gi- 

BaEchot.— Z/rsA^^*- Srui:t£5. By 

VvALrKX B.4QEHOT, With Purti-fLLL ) vqIb- 
Crown ftvo.H 31 (ni. eiich. 

Baker. — EDtrCATtox Aire Liz-e : 
Papers and Addre^bcn. By JfthF-!) H. 
Barep. M.A., LL,P. Cfos^-n Bvo„ ^i. 6./, 

Baring-Gould- Ctf^A'cjifl/rz-tfA l'a 

GcuLD. Crown ttvo-. ji. 6rf. 

Baynes, ^ Shakhspearh SruniKs, 
jnd oEher F.^^y^. By the U[c Thomas 
dPBNCBR Qavjieb. LL.E., LUD. Whh 8 
Qiognphiciil Preface by pEulcA^ur Lauis 
Campbell. Grown flvo-, 71. 6i. 

BonneU> — CHAnLortL BnoNt^^ 

Gsguge Eu^Ty J-i-vs Austem. Siu<lJB»in 
theiT Woxki, Uy Hewhv H. Sowneli., 
Crown flvo 

Booth. — Ti/K Discoisny Af^n De- 

FORM tss'-Kii'TiOffS, By AiiTHUB John 
BcWTii, MA. Wiih a P1fl.n of Perupoli*. 
»vrt. ijj, ntt. 

Charities Rcgristeri The Annual, 

AMD DmtiT : bciTi^ a Clasaified RcgiHlci 
of ChariticninorEivDiZahlcin the MttropoliH. 
Hvo . ^t. net. 

Christie- — Ssi-MCTEP £ssAis. Qy 

RtcHAKD CurJ-£% CiiAiMic« M^A,, Oian. 
Hon, LL.D-, Vict. With 2 Portiaila and 3 
Diher [llufilrnlicTib. fiva-, l]f. ntt- 

Dickinsou. — KiNcARfifCR in Coif y- 

WALL. By \V\ Hu^^ftHiF- DiLJEisauN, M.D. 
W^iEi S IlluBLiaCiuriH, Ciown Svi},. +1. 6[J. 

Essays in Paradox. B_v the Author 

d! ' I'lxpJnded IdeaE 'and ' TLitiFH and 
Hay*', Crown Bvcj-, 51, 

Evans-— T/fE Af/cdE^T S/o/fE hf- 

rt.t VS.\T5. ti^APONS AND Qjtf^AMSSTS Of 
GffPAT ^fflTAl.V. By Sil JOHK EVAKB, 

KX.H. Wiih 537 [llustratknu. Hvo.. 



Frost. — ./ Afupt/iy Bot'Xv By 

Gzotmi FkOfl'T. Ciown ^iw., 39, C^^ma 

Geilcie. — Tf/K P'rcA/uf/ftf/Js/^rf/sxiis 

RfpoTted by Lv^Nt^lGHAM Oefkis, D.Q., 
LL-H- Ciown *vo.H 51. nei. 

Haggard (H. KiderJ, 

A FAHMSh':i Yeak : bein^ his Cum- 
monplacc Book /oi jSqH, WitEi jti Idus' 
llAlLOns. Crawn ^so., 71, 6^. net, 

RlTFtAL £tfCLAJ/D. With 13 A|;n- 

culnirai Mapii and $b IIIuEirBtiona GrOtn 
PhotcgrapliB. 1 \r»\i... Svn , jfrj net. 

Hoenig. - /yQc^ftJEs lomEE.fivG 

Tits Tactics ^f tub FurV/tB. Bv Fnir* 
HoEiNiG. Wuli I Sketch IP the T*il and 5 
Mapti. Translalpdhy Captain Hr M. 
0VO-H L55. nei. 

Hutchinson. ^Z>ff£-^-i/j a:"/* nt&nt 

Vivo., gik tc^, 91. 6^- n«. 




With PoF 



Jefferics (Richako), 

FiELJ> .^A'/J If£DG£JtOU 
trtit- CrowTi Svn., 31, 6rf. 

Tiv^ J*n>Ai- cM Mi- i/f-A/tr: my 

AutabLography. CrowTi Svo-, 31, ^. 
j¥^j> DsMJt. Wilh 17 lIlustratioiWL 

Crown ?lvo-, 31. bf^' 

The TofLEr.^VFT/rE Field. Cro 
8vD., 3 J. Cd- 

(f'nfjii Macic : a Falile. Cmwi» 
8vQ , 3J. M- 



1 

wn I 



Jckyil {tiERTBUt>K), 

J/OM£ AND GAEPSff: NoTes und 
Thoughrfl. PrBClical md Cfmcal. of a 
Worker in bnih. Wlih 53 lIlu^Hitiooi 
Qciin PhuiogtAphb. Svo.. ua. bd. ucL 

tVoo/J AJ/D Gardex: Notes and 

Thnu^hK, Pr:icttcal and Chiiut, of « 
Working Amaicui, Wiihyi Phoiopaphr 
8vo,. xui, Gfi. nc* 
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Miscellaneous and Critioal Works — continued. 
Johnson (J- & J- H,)- I Max MiiUer (The Right Hon. R). 



The Patentee's Manual .- a \ 
Treatise on the Law and Fiaciicc of , 
Letters Patent. 8vd., ioj. ftd, I 

Atf Epitome of the Lm^ a.vd , 
PxACTfca coivyscrsp »riTH PatbktsI 
FO*f I/iVe>mo.vs, with a reprini of ihe ' 
Patenis Acts of iSSs, 1885. 1S86 and ■ 
1S88. Crown 8vo,, 25. td- \ 



Joyce,— 7V^/; Or/cin and HlSTOR^ 

OF Irish Nam&S op Placss. By P- W 
Joyce. LL.D. a vols. Crown flvo,, 51, each. 



Lans (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fc|>. 
8vo-, 11. 6rf. net. 

Boons and Bookme^^ With a 
Coloured Plates and 17 IlluatiatLonft. 
Pep. Svo.> 31' 6(f. nel- 

Old FnrENDSr Fcp. ttvo., is. 61L net. 

Letters ojv LrruRA ture. Fcp. 
8vo,, zj- 6rf. net. 

Essays IN Little. With Portrait 
of the Author, Ciown Svo^h 2i. 6rf. 

Cock Lank aN!> Common- Sense. 
Crown Svo.j ji. &/. 

The Bo*}KOF Drrams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., iJ, tfi. 



Maryon, — Hon- thk Hari^ex Grrh' 

By Mal'd Mahviin. With 4 lllii'^triilions 
Crown f*vo., 5s- nrl. 



lA^t\ht:ws.— Notes on SrEEC/i- 
Max/nh- Hy JJffANDKH Matthhws. Fcp, 
8vo.. 15' 6i/. nctr 



Collected IVorks. iH vols. Crown 

8vo.. 5J. each. 

Vol. L Natural RRLiG/oy. the GLfTbid 
Lecimes, 188S. 

Vol. IL PiivsiiiAL RsuGiON: the Giffbid 
Lectures J iSgo. 

VoK in. ANTilROPOLOGiCAL RELIGION! 

the Gifford LecturcB, i8gi. 

Vol. IV, Theosophy: or. Psychological 
Religion: the Giflocd Lecture»H, 1891. 



Chirs from a German Workshop. 

Vol. V. Recent EasayB and AddrcBses. 

Vol. VL Biographical Essays. 

VolA'll- Essayson Language and Litera- 
lure. 

Vol. VIII. Efisaya on MyiholDg>' and 
Folk 'lore r 



Vol. IX. Tus Ofrn^/ri AivD Growth of 
Rsuiiios. as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligitmi^ of India : the Hibbcrt Lectuiea^ 
TS7a, 

\o\. X. SlO^iHAPHIES OF WORDS, AKD 
THE Mo.\fli OF TNS ArYAS. 

Vol^. XL, XII. The Scie.vce OF 
LAA'Gr.iGE : rounded on Lectures de- 
livcicd at the Roy:i] Ini^litulian in 1861 
and [Sfii- i vols. loi. 

Vol. XIII. I\-J'!.i: What can u Teach 

\o\. XIV, Ixrr^i'^'C- /jox ro the 
.S'.VE.Vh'/t £ia' Kf.i }'iio\. Four Lectures, 
ifi7(*. 

Vol, \V. ii.%M.iK\t\snii.\ : his Life and 
Savings. 

Vul. XV], fuRhn LE<:iiffKs av the 
Vel*.iM'A Piii!.oS''riiy, 1^94. 

Vol, XVIL t.ASrliSS.iVS. First Serich. 
F>savs on I^mgnagC. Folk-lare, etc. 

Vol, XVML L.isrEss n s, Stccnd Serici', 
Fs'^avs on the Science of Religitin. 
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MisGellaneous and Critieal yforks--om/im/iv/. 



Milner — Coi-.v/Ki- Pleas i- fucs : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By (iK«l*oK Mjlneh. Cro\%-n ^\o.. i,s- bit. 

Morris. — Sic.\s of Cz/axge. Seven 

LectureA dcliveicd <jii ^'arioui^ Occasions, 
By WiiiiAM MiiKbis, fosl b\-o^, 4r. 6i^ 

Parker and Unwin.— r//£ Akt oi- 

BL'lI.I'tXvi A II 0MB : a ColltClion of 
[-eclureft and lllusiralionx. U\ U.\ttH\ 
I'ARKtw and KaVMiisi» Uswis. With 6K 
l-ull-pa^t Plan;-. >\\\i.. un. t^.i. net. 

PoilOCis.,— /.-i-vj: A fsrf:A'- her Con- 

teinpor3rit> and JLcrhdf. Hy \\'.iLnF:j( 
IEehkti^s l'cMri.r>L-K. Ct. Svij., ji. 5^/. ntt. 

Poorc (GfcOKC.K Vrvi.xv, M,D.). 
/^.^s^i:-. fKV Rf'fiAi. //](;/ A. VA. With 

13 HlumraTionh, Crown Svo., 6*. 6ff. 

7V/A /)i!ET./.:^'. Ilriwi-:. With 36 

inusti;ilLiins. L^rOvMi Svu., ^s, &/. 

The Eak/11 .w AV/.,j;/<i.v /«' ;/// 

Cf'Xi . '•.:.! : lieiiit" iht- Mih4>\ I.i-liuics 
ddivciE.-(l at ihc Ko>'.il Colle^LT N J^hvsi- 
cinin" III tS(;y, [U[;i-thtr ivcih nLhcr P;lpeI^ 
on SAniUiiun, ^Vith i-i I]hl^l^;lljon?<. 
Crtmn S\y., 55. 



\k\ij-.'. an 1'Ssny (mvani^n studyiii<^' IhiLisclK 
hi^ WorlJ ami liis IMcriniaKt. Ity Makia 

l-'hAM KSt'A KltSSKTTTE. CtfJlVH ,-:V0., J^i. tui- 



..' V'>/. ' • :fKa:", ',, IV Al: .MM. SllM'i- 1 1. 1 , 
M.A., M.h. Lifivn ^^LJ., v< m:i. 



Soulsby (Lt (.^ n. .\[.i- 

S. .'• . I:. ' ' ..■: - . - v ijK: . . if-nici.. 



S: 



I ^\- '^■..'.. J.:. -'J :h: 



Soulsby (Lrcv H. M.) — f^nthiii/tl. 

S/KAV THOfr,/fTS FOK IsiALtlK-. 
]6mo., li, net. 

Stray Tholi-./iis ox C/fAEACrsi:. 
Fcp. »viK, as- W. nci. 

Southey.^ — T//e Coj?KEsrt.\v/tE.\-c/i o^ 

ROBERTSOtrilEY U'ITHC AkOLfXsBciVLBf^. 

Kdiicdhy Kuwako FJuwhes, ^vo.. 14J. 

Stevens. -Ox /he Simwav-e < 'f Smr-^ 

A.vn ruEiK Cakccfs^ \\'\\\\ Inibrnisition :t- 
frarding TreightR, Charier -Paitie^. tic, Bi 
HouGRi' White Srtvi^Nt:. hvo., 2\i. 

Sutherland— j'h£-.vj;£7-^ CE.v/tjry 

J.M'fi.vriiKVS i a Korecasl, By CitoKCt 
Hi'i jii-ifi,;Mi. M.A. Crmvn ^\0'. ^s-fni. net, 

ThuiUier- — 7)/e I'mMirr.E-. o; J.A^r 
I}Fi-J:.\ p.. .i.yji rtiEiR AfriAK-.n-oy i\- tnf: 
Ci\v;'rf/o\-i or To-/- -y. ily Cafiain H. 
F. Them [ ivn. K.K. \Viih Map> .ind Pjan?-. 
Ji\o,, ijj. bil. nt-t. 

Turner and Sutherland.— 7>/a Dr.- 

yKi.of\tEyr OF Aistkaliax Lns/tAiL'Kn^ 
By Hlmiv Gvlks TvK>tK and Ai.cxamjek 
Sii Mrifi^ANP. Wilh L'ortraiis arc] Illustra- 
tion^. ClOHll S\o., ^a. 

Warwick- — Proiike^^s i.\- lt't\\TE^r.\ 

li i'i\:.! I ic.v IX 7 HE IiRiTts/1 P-Mi'iRF : beinp 
ihu Kt-'pofc of Confi'i-tinces and a Coi^f^ress 
licld in gtinnicuni] wiih the Kducattonal 
SkUioii, VjLlnnan l-.ra llxhibiiion. Kdiled 
hv iIh' Lor\ I \ *is t^y W.ahwick. L'r. l*vo. Oj. 

Weathers,- --J Fh-.H-TiaL O'r.rE /^ 

<■ ?ff."'/-'.V r'.:.y/S- Bv JollN WKATflUCi, 

I'.ii.U.S. Willi [5C> hia^nniP. ?^u., Jia. 
nti. 

Webb. 7'/// Afi<7r/.-iOf }t\:s.'AM 

Si:. >:,:•-■'■.- :nr: .1 Sumniaiv "f Kvidenct. 
l!v !ii.- Ih-iLHiT Ji:iIl;p T^ ^^ i iin. sihnieiime 
Kti:-::-. rii>ks?,oT L'f l.;iiAS and TubUc 
(>ciIh-- ■!! till I'juvcTsiiy ol Puhlin. W^-o.. 

Whittall." //,//V.Y\r A ///A CtREA/ 

'--. A".. ■ . rY.'ni ihi t)[iirin-il Manu- 
'^i!;'i . V- lih l\-!i;i;ii->t"enct's and TiiTki^li 
M'T,''-. I'* Sii I. Wii.i.iAw Whii : Ai : , 
l*i(--nl-';i (hi" il-t liriiixli Chamht^r of Com- 
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